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EDITOR’S TREEACE. 


When I lie publishoi of the present edition, after 
‘'Udiii^ the extent to which Di Piichiiid’s Eastern 
Oiigiii of (ho Ci'llie Nations was a woik which still 
kept np the u’ieiG'it and importance which it had 
at the time of its piihlieation, added the icipiest 
that T would uiideitiihe the Editoislup of a lepiiiit, 
tlie fubt (pieblion T adad AV.Ts,w]iy ho had pieleiicd 
an invest matoi in j^eiieitd el^liiiolojiy and philology 
tea sp(’eia>4^^* eitlier Welsh oi lush, 

leinailviiig, at the same tiino, that there were many 
to he found ivlio weio, doubtless, botli able and 
Milling to iindeitake lie* lequiied cditoiship Even 
thesq wcie MMiitiiig, Sanskrit seholais, familiar 
with comparative philology, ivould be titter editors 
than mj'self , these being, at least, as abundant as 
the otheis, and the Sanskiit language being, m the 
book itself, of equal piomiiienco and importance 
with the Keltic 
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Ilitj answer was that tins had been already con- 
sidered , hut that the decidedly ethnological cha- 
1 actor of the work had convinced him that a minute 
ciitieism of its details was less wanted than a 
hroad view of itspiinciplcs, and leading statements; 
and that an im estigatop, who was neither Kelt noi 
Sanskrit, but general, was moio likely to do justice 
to the woik than a special scliolai 

I thought then, as I think now, that this view 
was sound, and iindiu-took the responsibility of 
editing one of the most important contiibutions over 
mado to philological cthnogiaphy A gicat deal 
of the Supplementary Chapter (pp G5 — 159) was 
already written, the c»'ihcibm of the so-calh'd Keltic 
migiations having long been a matter upon which I 
had employed my self , indeed,*" 1 j^' nul/ cation of all 
the notices of ancient wiittus upon the ancient 
Kelts, with a body of ethnological notes, after the 
manner of my edition of the Germania of Tacitus, 
had, for some yoais, been conleiiiplated by rao 

Again, the volume of rnchaid is not nieioly an 

« 

exposition of the reasons which induced the Authoi 
to make the Keltic tongues ludo-Euiopean, but <i 
general explanation of the meaning of lluit teim, s 
founded upon a lemarkubjly clear exposition of th<' 
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nature and relations of the languages wliieli consti- 
tute the group. It is moie than this It is an 
excellent intioduetion to ethnology in general; 
inf(‘nor to no woik on the same subject except Dr. 
Piichaid’s own largci ones Over these even it has 
the advantage of bievity and conciseness 

But th.it heavy objections (lu the mind, at least, 
of the editor) lie agamst the oidinaiy doctiine 
suggested by the tciiii Iiido-Emopcan, may be seen 
111 almost every page of the annotations They lie, 
however, less^ ^g.i.iiist the woik under notice tliaii 
against cuiK'iit opinion in geneial It is possible 
that tins may bo coiicct, and, if so, my own views 
aio exceptionable I do nrt say that they arc not 
so I only say that, if the e'iirent views concerning 
what IS cabled fli '* 5 Ca.sleni origin of the bo-called 
Inile-Europeans aio coricct, they are so by accident, 
lor they icst upon an amount of assumption far 
gioatci th.iu what tlu' iiatuic of the question either 
^•equiic-i or allows 

It only icmains to be added, th.it this edition 
of Dr Piichaid’s ‘ Eastern 0 iigiu of the Celtic* 
Nations,’ is publi'shed with the speu.il sanction 
of the pinpiiotois of the copyright 




A DVERTISKMENT. 


Tin: liLMlirtU iKJNV l.uil botoic tliu public* forms 
,i iSupplouu'ut to my Hoscuiolios into tbo Tbysioal 
Iti-itoiy oi Munkiiid, and was amiouiicc'd m the 
tiiht ccliUon ot that 'Work, wliicli was punted in 
1813 Of tlio motives wliieli imlneed me so long 
to wilbliold it, and of those which liavo at length 
dotciminc'cl me to the pnblitjilion, a sutheuml, ac- 
count will be found in the luiioduelion , and I have 
only a feiv ''mids ^,'^jicmise on the eiiciimstaiices 
and <le''ignation uutir'i which the woik now aiipears 
It IS toinied, a Supplement to llescarches into 
till' Vhysical llistoiy of ^lankind, bei*..iusc it was 
imdeitaken with the view of furnishing pioofs of a 
senes of facts, of which little moio eoidd be intro- 
duced into that work than geneftal statements, con,' 
taming dlic lesults of mquiiics which liad been 
sufficient for my^ own conviction It forms, liow- 
('vei, a distinct treatise, in exclusion of its reference 
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INTRODUCTION. 

SECTION I* 

Dilfi rent opiinoii<i rovpocling tho population of thoiiorlil — Autodithoncs — 
llypollicsis of Iho UK tents — McHlorn oj-mion — Way of iiive-tiniliUB 
the suhier t — I’hysK il evidence — Companion of laiiBiiaBCs — How fir 
this intpury h.te tended to tlucidatc the history of nations — Goner il 
relations and vduo of plnloloBK.d inquirios 

MvNi' wi’itois .OH natural liistoiy and goograpliy 
liave maintained the opinion that ciich paiticulai 
region of the caitli must have been supplied fioni 
the bogiiiniiig, by a separate and distinct creation, 
AVith its peculiai Stoclc of indigenous oi native niba- 
bitants. Among the ancients this notion prevailed 
almost universally. There exi&ted, indeed, in the 
pagan woild an obscuio tiatUtioii of a piimitivo pan 
fasiiioiied out of clay by the hand of I’lomotheus or 
of Jupitei , but this belonged to mythology, which, 
in its htcial sense, at least, was of little authority 
with the .best ilifoimcd, and tlic fiequont occurrence 
of such terms as uulochfhoncs^ indujcnoc^ or uhot i- 
ginal inhahitanh^ Avhoiicvcr referiJnco is made to the 
population of different countries, indicates a general 
prevalence of the ideas which such expicssious are 
fitted to suggest The prevailing opinion in modem 
times has roforrod all the nations of the earth to a 
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common parontago; and this it lias done chiefly, 
as it would appear, on the authority of our Sacicd 
llibtory, the tostnnouy of which seems hardly to 
he loconciled with a diffeient hypothesis. Of late, 
however, many leained nioii, chiefly on the con- 
tinent, have been stiongly inclined to adojit an 
opinion similar to that of the arcn'iiti^ ; and this 
seems now to be gaming pios(iyl>'S among the 
French natiiialists and physiologists, and among 
writers on histoiy and antupiities in Gcimaiiy. 
Some of the foiiiicr speak of the Adamic lacc as 
of one among many distmct tubes Von Humboldt, 
who has collected so many evidences of intorcouise 
between the mhabitants of the cast cm and wcstcin 
continents, yet si'cms to have regarded the pnuii- 
tivo population of Anicrica as a distinct and peculiar 
«.stock The celebrated geographel INIalto lirun has 
plainly taken it for granted that each pait of the 
earth had indigenous inhabitants fiom the earliest 
times, into whose origin it is vain to make inqumcs; 
and even the a ccomplished Nmbuluj who is n ot more 
distinguished by the great extent of lus learning 
Hhan by the novelty and ingenuity of his critical 
speculations, has adopted a similar opinion in con- 
nexion with his losearches into the caily history of 
Italy.* 

It would be no difficult matter to cite names of 
equal celebrity on the other side of this question,’" 

* Romisclio Gcschichto ion H G Nicbulir Voiredo, p 38 (1 Ausn-tibc) 

- Sir W Jones 
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but it IS not by the authority of opinions that it can 
cvci bo decided. The most learned men, and those 
of the most profound research, are equally liable 
with oidinary individuals to adopt erroneous notions 
on subjects which lie beyond a paiticular sphere, 
they aio peihajis even more disposed to piejudiccs 
of certain kinds « It is only by examinin'; the evi- 
dence which niaj^* be diawn from a variety of dif- 
ferent sources, that those persons who feel interested 
m this inquiry can hope to ariive at a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

Perhaps those arguments Avhich boar with the 
greatest Avoight*upoii this question, and on which 
the ultimate opinion of philosophers lespccting it is 
to bo dotoiTumod, arc considerations resulting fiom 
a survey of the natural histoiy of the globe, and 
facts connected with physical geography, and with 
the multiplication anj. dispersion of species both of 
animals and liants On the ovulence which is to 
be deduced from these sources, I shall say nothing 
at pieseut I have endcavouicd to take a compre- 
hensive view of the whole of this subject m my 
Ecsearches into the Physical Ilistory of Mankind. 

Amohg the investigations which belong exclu- 
sively to the history of oijir own species, an analysis 
of languages, affording the means of comparing their 
component materials and ascertaining their affinities 
and diversities, is one of the most important. 

It must be a matter of regret to those who are 
aware of the real value of this resource, that it has 
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been api^)lio<l with so little judgment, und tlv.it muny 
AVTiteis who have devoted tberasclvcs to the study 
of wliat IS teiiuod pluhlngif luive mixed up so niueli 
that IS cxtrav.igant and clinuerieal Mith the lesults 
of tlioir rescaiclu'S, as not only to tluow a shade of 
doubt and nncci'tainty over tliem, but e\en to bring 
ridicule and contempt upon tlic pursuits in which 
they have been engaged. A fondAcss for wild con- 
jecture and for building up systems upon the most 
inadequate find piecaiious foundations has been sup- 
posed to belong to tlic whole class of wiitois on the 
bistoiy and affinities of languages, and it has i ci- 
tainly prevailed iii no oidinary dogfec’ among tbmn 
Even some of the latest woiks on tlu'so subjects, 
though abounding Avith cimous and i aluablc infor- 
mation, arc 111 a pai^iciilar mamii'i liable to this 
censure The tieatisb of Piolessor Muiuiy on the 
Euiopean languages, though ,it displays extensive 
knowledge and d?bgciit leseaich, ui scaicoly men- 
tioned without iidiculo ; and in the Asia Polyglotta 
of M. Julius Klapioth, which has added very con- 
siderably to our acquaintance with tlio dialects and 
genealogy of the Asiatic laccs, wo find the results of 
accurate mvcbtigation mixed up and blended witli 
too much that is unccitai,n and hypothetical It 
must, however, he allowed, that tlioro arc not a few 
writers, in both earlier and later times, who arc 
scarcely, if in any degiec, chaigeablo with the same 
faults, and whose acuteness and soundness of dis-’ 
cemment arc equal to their extensive and profound 
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oruilition This may be truly said of Vossius and 
Edward Lhuyd among tlie philologists of foimer 
ageSj and in moio recent times of Professor Vater, 
the Schlcgcls, Popp, and Piofessor Jacob Grimm. 

The coiiipaiison of languages is perhaps incapable 
of affoiding all the lesults which some poisons have 
aulKJU'ated fioin,it. It would Jie too much to expect 
iioin tins qn.utcir to deinonstiate the unity of race, 
01 an oiiginal sameness of idiom iii the whole hmuau 
species Ikit this lesoiuee, if pioiierly applied, will 
liuinsh gicat and indispensable assistance m many 
paiticulai inqiuiies lelating to the history and afitinity 
oi iititions 

It would bo easy to point out instances m which 
the oxaimnatioii of languages has lendorcd substan- 
tial and uudoiibted services to the histoiiau. The 
liistoiy of the Goths, who ounqucied the Eoman 
I'lnpire, will fuiiiisli an example. The real oiigin 
of this people could not have been known with cor- 
taml), if wo had not come into possession of an 
ample specimen of then language in the version of 
Plphilas ]^__^is we learn tlmt tliey were not 
Getie or TliiLicians, .is most of the wiitcrs who lived 
iieai to .the oi*a of the Gothic invasion supposed them 
to be, and as some modern historians have main- 
tained , but, in conformity with their own traditions, 
nedily allied in kindled to the northern tribes of the 
German family.^*' 

The oiigiii of the Polynesian races has been 
illustiated by an m\ cstigation in one lespeet similai. 
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Some of these tribes arc found in islands so distant 
from all other inhabited regions, as to furnish an 
argument in favour of the opinion, that they had 
the bcgmnmg of their existence in their present 
abodes. Eut a comparison of their languages has 
fumislicd proof that all the most remote insular na- 
tions of the Great O^ean derived their origin fi'om 
the same quarter, and are nearly related to some 
tribes of people inhabiting a i>art of the Indian con- 
tinent au(l_thc isles of the Indian aiclii pi^i go 

Even the history of the African and American 
tribes has been in many paiticnlais clnci<latcd by 
an inquiry into the relations of then* languages, 
though the results which liavo been obtained have 
not proved to be piecisely those winch were hypo- 
thetically anticipated, and with hope of ai living at 
which these reseaiches iveie in pait nndeit.dccn. 

Philologists have sought in vain in the old con- 
tinent for a nation, from whoso speech the diversified 
idioms of America may with any dcgi’ce of pro- 
bability be derived • but an examination of the 
American languages themselves has led to some 
interesting results. The native races of North 
America are referred by a classificarion of tlieir 
dialects to a few great divisions, several of which 
oiricnd as radii issuing from a common centre in 
the north-western part of the continent, wheroTt la 
divided from Asia by Behnng’s Strait. The tra- 
ditions prevalent among the ancient Mexicans seem 
to have derived credit from the discovery of a chain 
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of nations extending almost flora New Mexico to 
Mount St. Elias, m the neiglibourliood of the 
Esquimaux Tscliugazzi ; their languages, particu- 
larly those of the Ugalyaclunutzi aud Koluschians, 
boarmg a c urious ana l og y to ttiat of the A^ecs^ ami 
Tlaxcallans Another senes of nations, the Ivaialit, 
or Esquimaux, c(\tmcctcd by affinities of djalect, has 
boon tracod from ithe settlements of the Tschuktschi 
m Asia, along the polar zone to Acadia and Gicmi- 
land Light has also been thrown m a similar 
nuuiiu'r on the history of the IjOUiii Ijcnapc, and 
tho gloat kindred fjunily of Algonquin nations, on 
that of tho Iioquois, and likewise of the h’londian 
and othoi lacos of North Anioiica, by a comparison 
of their national tiaditions with the indications dis- 
eovered in their dialects One eiicumstanco, which 
IS peihaps of moio importanc# than all the pieccd- 
ing, IS the singular congru^ m stnicturc between 
all the American languages, from tlie noithein to 
tho southinn exticmity of the continent. To this 
T only allude at piosi'ut, having alre.idy in aiiotlicr 
place suiveyed tho facts on which the obscivation is 
founded, as they have been developed by tho ro- 
seai(*hc3.of Ikliton, Ilcivas, Von lEuiubuldt, Uecko- 
wehh'r, and Diiponcoau. In Atiica a lemaikable 
and intCTosting fact was the dRcovo ry of a n ation 
occupying ncaily the whole northern region of that 
continont, to which the Kabylcs of Mauritania and 
•the Tnaiik of the Great DohCit belong, and whose 
blanches extend from the Oasis of Siwah on the 
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oiiHtcm, to the mountains of Atlas, and even to the 
Canary islands, on the wostem side ; the Guanches, 
the old inhabitants of those islands, whoso remains 
arc said to lie embalmed in the mummy eaves 
of Tonciiffe, spoke, as it appears, a dialect of tlio 
same language as the Kabylos and Berbers. The 
Fclatalis, who liavo spread thopiselvcs over the 
mteiior countries of Nigiitia, ha'\'(i been traced by 
a similai investigation to the mountainous districts 
above the Senegal, whoie the Foulahs, who speak 
the same language, have been long known to 
Europeans as a peoiilo m many lospects distin- 
guishable from the Negioos Tl> Iho southward 
of the equator a conncxioii still more extended 
has been discovered among the native tribes 
across the whole of the same continent from 
Caffiaiia and the ,Mosanibique coaht, on the 
Indian ocean, to the countiies winch bolder on 
the Atlantic, and fonn a ’ part of the region 
termed the empiio of Congo, 

I liaA^o thus pomted out some of the most strik- 
ing instances, well known to those who have made 
philological subjects their pursuit, in which re- 
searches of this kind have thlo^v^l some light on the 
origin and afhnitios of nations, when all other histo- 
rical resources have f.iilod'. I shall presently con- 
sider the application of this inquiry to the European 
nations, as this is my jiimcipal object in the present 
work. It IS lequisito, however, befoic I proceed so 
lar, to make some general •remaiks on the evidence 
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which languages appear to furnish in proof of the 
affinity of nations. 

The use of languages really cognate must bo 
allowed to furnish a pi oof, oi at least a strong pre- 
sumption, of kmdicd race. Exceptions may indeed, 
under very peculiar ciicumstances, occur to the in- 
ference founded, on this gioiiyd. For example, the 
French language is likely to bo the poimanoiit idiom 
of the iiegio people of St. Domingo, though the 
lattci' aie piiiieipally of African descent. Slaves 
impcnted from various distiicts in Afiica, having no 
common idiom, have adopted that of tlieir masteis. 
But coiupiegt, ,01 even captivity, undci diffeicnt 
circumstances, has seaicely cvci exterminated the 
n<itiv(; idiom of any x)eople, unless after many 
ages of subjection, and even then vestiges have 
perhaps always remained of it«( existence In Biitaiii 
the native idiom was nowhere suxieiseded by the 
Itoman, tliou"h the island was held m bubjection 
miwaids of thice eentuiics. In Siiani and m Gaul 
seveial ceutuiics of Latm domination, and fifteen 
under German and otluu modem dynasties, have 
inovcd insufficient eiitiiely to oblitciato tlie ancient 
dialects, winch weic spoken by tlio. native peojilo 
hofoie Bio Iloiiiau conquest.^ Even th e Gjrpbies, 
who have wandered in small comiiamcs over Europe 
Ibi some ages, still jireservo then original language 
m a form that can bo everywhere recognised. 

Without .ulvi itiiis- to the 15.13 ^iiiluii, tlio 15<i-<i[ul m Aiiuilainc and the 
llibi. i}aii in Sp.iiii afford proofs, of thi, f.itt above asserted 
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But the question is lioic naturally suggested, 
what degrees and species of resemblance must be 
considered as indicating any given languages to be 
cognate, or as constituting their affimty In ad- 
veiting to this inquiiy I shall bo allowed to repeat 
some remarks which I have made on a former 
occasion. 

A comparison of various languages displays four 
diJffcrcnt relations between them. 

1. In comparing some languages wo discover 
little or no analogy in their grammatical structure, 
but w'o trace, nevoitheless, a resemblance more or 
loss extensive in their vocabulancs^ or in the terras 
for paiticular objects, actions, and iidations. If this 
coirospondcnco is the rcsidt of commercial mtor- 
c ouise, or conq uest, oi the intioduction of a no w 
system of religion, literature, and manners, it will 
extend only to such woids as belong to the new 
stock of ideas thus intioduced, and will leave un- 
affected the great piopoition of terms winch arc ex- 
pressive of more simple ideas and universal objects. 
Of the dcsciiption now alluded to is the influonce 
which the Aiabic has excited upon the idioms of 
the Pcisians and the Tmks, and tliO Latin upon 
some of the dialects of Europe But if the corres- 
pondence traced irf the vocabularies of any two 
languages is so extensive as to involve words of 
the most simple a nd apparent ly primitive dass, it 
obviously mdicates a much more ancient and inti- 
mate connexion. There miiy be instances in which 
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this sort of affinity is so near as to render it pro- 
bahlo, that the dialects thus connected had a com- 
mon origin, and owe the diversities of their gram- 
matical forms to subsequent changes and difference 
of culture 

2 There are certain languages which have very 
few words iii coinnion, and whmh yet display, when 
carefully examined, a rcmailcable analogy m their 
laws of gramniatical constiuction. 

The most stnking instances of this relation are 
the pnljvjnthctic idioms, as they are denominated 
by M Duponccaii, of the Aineiicaii tribes, and the 
monosyllabic languages of the Climcse and Indo- 
Chinese nations 

3. A third relation is disco veied between lan- 
guages winch arc shewn to bo conneeted by both of 
the circumstances already pointed out. These are 
the languages which I venture to term cognate. 
The epithet is applied to all those dialects which 
aic ciainectcd by analogy m grammatical forms, and 
b}- a C(jiisidcriiblo niiiubcr of primitive words or 
roots common to all, or m all lesenibling, and 
mainfcstly of the same oiigin. 

4. A.l‘ouith lelation exists between languages m ^ 
whidi neither of the connecting chaiacteis above 
dosciib('d can be discerned . when there is neither 
analogy of grammatical structure, nor any corre- 
spondence 111 words sufficient to indicate a particular 
affinity. Such languages arc not of the same family, 
and they generally belong to nations remote from 
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each other m descent, and often in physical cha- 
racters But even among languages thus dis- 
covered, a few common or rcsomhling words may 
often be found. These resemblances are sometimes 
casual, or the icsult o f mc ie acci dent ‘ in other 
instances they are pcihaps too strikuig and loo 
niimeioiis to be ascribed to chance or coincidence. 
Such aic the phenomena of connexion which M. 
Klapiotli liypothotically toims and 

those which Mr Shaion Turner has lately pointed 
out bet neon the idioms of nations very icmoto 
fioni each other. Moie stiongly maiked are the 
tiaccs of appioximutioii obseiwl by Professors 
Baiton and Yiiti'v between the \ecabula11e3 of tribes 
in Noith and even in South America, and the 
dialects of the Sanioicdos, Yuhagers, and other 
laces 111 Noith-casterii Asia Such f.icts are some- 
times diffieidt of explanation , 111 other instances 
tlioy may lead to mteiestnig lesults Whatever 
may be tliougiit of them, the vaiiety of languages, 
iieaily or n holly unconnected, is on a general 
survey so gieat, that it seems ditlicult to avoid 
beuig led to one of two conclusions cit her that 
iheie existed fiom the beginning divers idioms, 
or that the languages of mankind were rendered 
various by a mu^iculous change, according to the 
most obvious import of a well known passage in 
the book of Genesis. It would be foreign to my 
piescnt design to consider Ibcso opinions mor 6 
fully, aud 1 shall pass* them hy with a single 
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remark ou each The former, bosich's otliov objec- 
tions, involves one which has scarcely been ad- 
verted to. It implies that the ivorld contained 
fiom the beginninj», not tlirec or foui, us some 
wiiters aic willing to believe, but some hundreds 
and perhap« thousands of diffeient human laccs.'' 
With icspcet to* the Litter, it seems incumbent 
on those who reject this passage of Sacied ITistoiy 
on the ground of its making a icfeii'iice to a siiper- 
natiiial, and, as it may be teimed, an unknown 
agency, to funiish us with some account of the 
fust existence of oui species which docs not imply 
events, at least* equ.illy niiiaculous. "Unless the 
events which certainly took place can be undei- 
stood in a ditfcrcnt way from that iii which tlu' 
Sacicd Sciiptuics lepiescnt tVem, wo may lation- 
ally udheic to the whole of llic s.imo testimony, as 
involving tlio oper.ili*»n of no otlier causes, than 
such as aie botJipiovc'd and aie sufHcient to account 
for the phenomena 

In the luquiiy on which I have now to enter, I 
must confine my view within a naiiowi'r spluue, 
and advert to the relations of language's which, 
though dibidaying gi'cut vanoty m their locabulaiy, 


’ The langu'igrq of the Afiioan nations, arconling to Scil/in, who has 
midr tni most i vtiniisc and uii^in.il nsi irilus into this siihjiit, animiiit to 
one hunilnd or oni humlrLil .uid liity lii Aiiiliii i, thin are feiul to be 
fifteen hunund idioiua “ notahilmento diversv” Suih w w the oinuion of 
X^pez, a misbionary of gif.it knowledge in tkr l.inguagis both of South 
and North Amciira (See Scet/en’s letters in Ion Z,i<h’s Monathliehe 
Conespondeuz 1810, p 328, anth Uervoiia ‘CaUlogo delh Lingui,' 
P 11) 
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yet approximate in their most essential constituents 
and arc nearly connected in their grammatical for- 
mation. Such phenomena can only be explained 
on the supposition that a different supoi structure 
has been raised by different natiens en a basis 
originally common. Tribes having a common idiom 
scanty in its stock of words, appear separately to 
have added to their speech, partly by now inven- 
tion, and partly by bori owing from tlioir neigh- 
bours, such terms as the progress of knowledge 
among them required The accessoiy jiaits of lan- 
guages may have come at length to bear a con- 
siderable propoition to the piimitlvc’ one, or even 
to exceed it, and the giammatical stiuetmo may 
have been diversified undei different modes of cul- 
tivation. Ilonco arise in the first place varieties of 
dialect ; but when the deviation is greater in de- 
gree, it constitutes diversity, of language. The 
Gonnan and French are never teimed dialects of 
one speech ; and yet all who compare their respec- 
tive soui’cos, the old Teutonic and the Latin lan- 
guages, arc aware that between these, a near and 
deeply rooted affinity subsists. 

Those who will duly weigh the facts which asso- 
ciate themselves with this^ last consideration, w ill , 
I believe, experience no difficulty in admitting all 
such languages to bo cognate, wluch have in 
commo n, toge ther wi th analogy in grammatical 
forms, a largo number of undoubtedly original and 
primitive words Such .words arc simple vocables, 
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expressive of the most natural and universal ob- 
jects and ideas, terms for family relations and for 
the most stnkmg objects of visible nature, as like- . 
wise verbal roots of the most frequent and general 
occurrence. These aic elements of language which 
must have belonged to cvciy tube of men in their 
original dispersion over the woild, and which must 
have been the most tenaciously letamcd, and 
scarcely mterchangod between diffoicnt nations. 
When such elementary paits of speech aio common 
to several languages, and mIicii thou* giammatical 
structure displays likewise undouhtod maiks of a 
real and fundamental affinity, we may bo allowed to 
regard those languages as cognate, though the 
number of words peculiar to each may be very 
considerable. 

I have dwelt the more fillly on this last con- 
sideration, because oi^it will depend the validity of 
the conclusions ivhich I sliall endeavour to draw in 
the course of the followmg tieatise. I sliall now 
advert particularly to the population of Em ope and 
the histoiy of the races of whicli it consists. 
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NOTES TO SECTION I. 


(1) The Oaths not Tlrtuians not Oeh '' — Notlmig ih more 
certain than that the langnagc of tho Ulphilino tr.mslatioiis is 
German It is almost as ccitaiu th.it it was the l.inguagc of the 
Goths It IS loss ccitdiu that it w.is the langu.igc of their 
associates — tho Vandals 

The inference of the text is uncxctption.ihlo — vi/ , thcat the 
Goths who conquered the llonnui Empne, wcie Geim.uis It 
docs not, however, follow th.it Goths weic in this cati'gory 
There may have hcim otheis, mIio, taking po part m the sub- 
vorsion of Home, spoke no Geim.in Again, it by no mc.iua 
follows th.it tho Germans mIio loiiqucred the Homan Kmpiic 
wore Gotha m tho strut sense ot the term 'fhey may hiivo 
been Goths only as tho English .ire llntoiih, i e they m.ay never 
have been c.illed Goths at'' .ill, until they setUed in the (ountry 
of tho Getac, and then they may never h.avo c.ilkil thi'Msches 
so Goth, in short, may have been the n.imo by which tliey 
were known to their ncighbouis , jus^ as Saxon is the name hy 
which an Engli'-htuaues known to the Welsh • 

That both these views are real rather than hypothctie.il — 
that no Gciman population ever Ciillcd itself Gothic, except in 
the way that wo of England caU oni selves Unions, and that the 
true Gotlis belonged to another fiiinily — has been maintained hy 
the present editor elsewhere . 

The statement that the tribes who spoke tho language of the 
Ulphilmo transkitions were neithci Getee nor Thruci.ins is accu- 
rate H.'id its author, however, lived to sec tho publication 
of the Deutsche Spnidho of Grimm, ho would have seen it 
reversed Tlio doctrmc of Grimm is that the Gotsc and 
Thracians wore Germans — Germans whose Linguagc was that of 
Ulphilas Whether he has made out his ease is another matter 

(2) The Origin of the Poli/nesum Paces — Polynesian means 
an Inhabitant of the South Sc% Islands, — the islands to the south 
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of New Guinea, New Guinea itself, Australia, and Van Diemen’s 
Laud, or Tamu.inia, beinf; excepted These belong to a dilferent 
stock In the h'lji Islands it is boheved that there is on inter- 
anxture The remaining fonns of speech fall under two 
divisions, t he Micronesian an d the Poly nesian Fiopcr Mic ro- 
nesia includes tlic Carolines and Marianne Isles, along with 
Sonsoral, Lord Noilh’s Island, and the I’cllcw group to the east 
ot the I'hilippmcs The Iladack and Ilahk Archipcdagos lead 
to the Navigation Is^es, witli whuli Polynesia Proper begins 
This contains the Fiicndly and Society Isles, tlic islands of 
Dangerous Archipelago, the distant Easter Island, the Sandwich 
Isl iiuls, far as they ho uoithwaids, and New Zealand, far as it 
lies to the south 

Noi IS tins all The Microncsian group connects itself with 
the Phdippines, the Plulippmes with the Moluccas, the Moluccas 
with (’elebos, Java, etc , and these with the Malay of Sumatra 
and the MMa^an Peninsula Hcncc, m a very wide sense of the 
teiiu, the whole groat class has been dmioinmated Malay 

Again, distant as is thelshiiul ot iladagasiar, anddifTcient as 
it IS in it^ direction, its langnigc is, in iiianj points, Mal ay — a 
tact known to lloland iiid othei early investigators 

liastly, it may bo remaiked that •the hues by winch the 
monosyllable Lingu iges on one side*, and*the I’.ipuan, Australian, 
and Tasmanian, on the othoi, aie sepiiated, are by no means of 
thiit broad >ind definite chanlbter once supposed 

(3) Af> lean Languages — The cvidouce th.it .dl the tongues 
ot Atn< 1 .aie nmtu.illy rehitod, is now conclusive Tins is 
hee.ius(', in man}’ c.isi's, fiesh data, hi\c been accnmulated , 
as IS most espei i.illy tlic c.iso with the Nc'gro l.mgn.igcs In 
othei s, howcwei, the piocess h is hoeii somewhat ditkrent Dis- 
tinctions wdiicli wcae oiiginally held to he broad .ind defimte, 
have 1)^011 biokon down This has tdven phice most especially 
with the tongues of the extreme noith and the exticinc south 

To begin with the formci The huiguages alon to the 
Hebrew and Aiabic — Semitic .is they ire c.dled — w’crc long 
cither isolated, oi, if connected with those of any othci class^ 
connected with the so-called Indo-Euiopc.in forms of siiccch 
This was on Die Bt'’cngth of the highci civilization, greater his- 
torical importance, and supenoi ,phy8ic.il orgamzation ot the 
nations which spoke them Writer^, however, wcic not slow to 
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observe tint tlie pojiulitions of noi thorn Africa in gcnOraltwore, 
to a gu'it extent, possesse d of the Miino cliarnctcnatica Hiic-h 
woio the ptians, lUiosi' language was the Coptic, a Lm- 
gu.ige which was one of the liist to he recognised ns one 
cxhihiting Semitic chaiaitoiistics This was not doubted It 
WMs only doubted whether the Coptic was, in the ordinary sense 
ot the w'ord, Aliican 

Then came a language to w'hnh the Ticneh continrst of 
Algeria gave pi oraincnePj whilst it also m^iulo it .irec ssible , the 
language of the Kahjlos, Tuaiicks, Siw.ins, and Canarj Isl.inders, 
etc This was lecogniscd, if not ns actually Semitic^ as what 
w as designated by the new term, *MJ-Somitic 

That other tongues, espcfially those m gcographieal contact 
with the Kabylo (Herber or Amavirgh), wcic, nioie oi less, what 
the Ileiber w.is, was shown by even the Heibei scholars, the 
forc'uio-vt of v\lioiii rccogniseil, m the Ilaiissa of Sudiina, llcihcr 
ehmouts {See a pnpoi by h’lancis Newman m the Appendix to 
Ihichaid’s rhyareal ILslonj oj Mm, — AJnett) 

Then c.uno the tiini loi the tongues to the south of the 
Coptio area to he consideied as, more or less, Coptic , e g the 
Eisharyc, the Nuhian, and thctJalla, and, finally, that lor the 
languages ot Abyssinia ui contact with the recognised Semitic 
tongues (such as the Ti'gic, Aniliain, etc ), hut not tlumselves 
Semitic Of llicso the Agow and h’alasha foiiiis ot speech aic 
the chief ' 

"With this icla(ion between the Seniilic aiul sub-Semitic 
cl.isses, — a icl.ition made patent by the n.iinc itsclt, — the 
(luostioii as to the relations of the Afnean languages at large, 
must either remnm stalionary, oi one ot two id tci natives be 
rcsoited to 

Either languages like the llaussa, Nubian, Agow, ete , must 
lead to the true negro tongues, or they must Jie wliolly sepai ated 
from them It is not too much to b.iy that, oil the part of the 
propel Semitic philologues, the tendency was towards sep<uation 
This, however, was impossible ' Whoever knew anything of the 
other Afnean languages, knew that ior evciy step tiom such 
languages as the Coptic and Bciber, towards the Hebrew and 
Arabic, a similar advance could be made m the opposite di- 
rection, * e towards the Eellatah, Mandingo, and Woloff, and 
hrough these to the most ^egro languages of the whole 
contmont 
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Tins 18 tho way in wliicli one of the old lines of demar- 
tation 19 bBok('n down 

The hro iking down of anotlui of them is as follows The 
1 ingii.igcs of tho great K.ilfri' family, which, to the Eiiglish- 
m iiJ ot the (!.ipo, have tho same importance as the Berber of 
Algi'iia to the b’rt'iicliiiian, struck their first cultivators witli two 
]toiiits of grammar, known under the names of the Euphonic 
Alliteration and the Sjstcm of Trefixes 

A( cording to the ^former, when two words stand m certain 
giainiii itu al iclations to one anothei, the initial letter of tho 
siiboidmato is changed to that of the govommg, term, just as if 
w ( said, in English, him beam instead of sun-beam 

According to tho latter, every noun has, ns its concomitant, 
some non-radical prefix, so nc'cess.ir}, that when tho missionaries 
would intiodiicc such English words as priest or pharisee, the 
loiin they took in Iv.iflie ivas um-pnest, vm-phariiee The details 
ot these two reinaikable chaiactcis need not he given They 
ire only notn’i'd feJi tfie sake of suggesting the extent to ivliich 
they -would gne tho languigos whc'ic'iii tlu'y opturre'd a pc'culiar 
physiogiiomj J)oing this, they hid a tendency to eicato bioad 
and definite' lines ot deinaiealion Jleiiec the separation between 
the Semitic tongues on tho noitli, and the inland and western 
dialects, was repeitcd, lu tho &ontli, he15\ecn the Kafhe and tho 
non-Katfic languages 

So IS its ahiogation 'Kio ethnological inipoit of the two 
ehaiaetenstus in (piesiioii has uo\ii bei^ 'ciy closely eon- 
hidiied They may mean mneh, tliej m ly me'an little They 
me assnnu'd at oinc, to mean thcloimci jSdeanwhile’, tiaci's 
ol both the picfixcs and the allitciation aio diseovered tlsowhcie, 
soniotimcs in kiiigiiagc's easily coiine'ited with the piojicr Kaflic, 
hut sometimes in languages elis^inl To s uch an ex tent liiis 
iTiTs be 'eii the casg, tlial, in Kocllc's I’oljglotta Atricana, a 
wdiole gicmpcol languages spoken ou the’ di.iinagcs ot the Gambia 
and Senegal are, witlmut benng calleel Kalfre, deseiibed as 
" disiitiguishing thcmschcs like those ef South Africa, by 
piefixal chai gi’s, oi an iiiitud inflection " 

The exact iiitciprctation ol the vast anel complicated soiics of 
phenomena of this kind belongs to special African philology, 
the present remaiks being to the cftoct that the Alrican lan- 
guages, instead of presenting a mass ot unconnected foims of 
speech, may no w h o considerewi a s members of one group — a 
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group, of course, of high cluBsiflcational value, but still a group — 
indic.iting a funclamcutal unity in the waj of language 

(4) American Languagea — Miitatis mutandis, ivhat applies to 
the Luigiiagcs of Atiica upplios to tliose oi Aiuerica also The 
moic ne make rcscaiclics into then details, tlic more ivc find 
likeness — likenchS winch bleaks doMii Imcs ol demarcation pre- 
viously recognised 

The chief problems concerning the forms of speech of the 
Western hemisphere arc — 

1 Their relations to each other 

5i Their relations to those of the Old World. 

1 In respect to the fir«!t, they have been considered from tho 
two points of view noticed in the forthcoming jiagts, mz , in 
respect to their grammatical structure, .iiid m i aspect to their 
lexicogiaphy 

a In respect to the foimci, it has been admitted, since the 
time of Duponocau, at le.ist, that th(>y all bear a common 
character, aehaiactor denominated pohjaijnthetie 1 do not imiuire* 
how far this is an accurate term or the eontiaij It is enough 
to know that all tho Liter in\ estigators have attnbiited to all the 
languages of Anienea a general leseniblaiiec m respect to their 
grammatical structuic * 

b In respect to their words, the inwhas been diilereiit 
The extent to ■which seicral languages, like edcli othci in their 
grammatical piiucijijes, differed in then voialiulanes, has long 
been enlarged upon Heme aiosc the app.ireiit p,iiado\ of some 
scores, or eicn hundreds, of Imguagcs icBembling one auothei in 
their general physiognomy, jet uiililic in Iheir constituent 
elements 

That ihe paradox is apparent rather than real, has been for 
some years the expressed opinion (supported by numerous tables 
of comparison) of tlic present writer In othci ivoids, he has 
connected the American languagt s with each othei, glossariallv 
as -well as grammatiVaHy At the same time, thuTikcucss by no 
means lies on tho surface 

2 The second question has also been illustrated by recent 
researches, the effect of which has been to dimmish the gulph 
v^h separates the tongues of the New WprW fro m the Old 
Tn fho first place, and, as a prc^uiunory to any further investiga- 
tion, wo must Tomember th^t the one language common to tho 
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two h emispheres — the Eskim o — has alwigrs been admitted to be 
^icrican in grammar 

It may bo added that this complicated the question, mdsmuch 
as it tended to acp, irate it from the Asiatic, without connecting 
it with the American, tongues , for the contrast between the 
Eshimo vocabularios and tho languages m its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, was as decided as that between, any two languages of 
America — that is, according to tho current doctrine 

This contrast, however, w.is lu tho. same category with tlic 
former one — apparent rather than real As the Eskimo aica is 
approached from the cast, through tlic Samoyed, Yeniseian, 
Y^uLihin, Ifainskadah*, and Konak tongues of Asia, tho Aimrican 
character in the way of giainmar appi'ais in Asia, .ind, nee 
lered, ns the same area is approai hod tin oiigh the languages ot 
North Oregon, the Hudson's Jlay countiy, and llussian Ameiica, 
Eskimo words appeal in the ncstein litnnsphoie 

Ono of the laqgu.'igcs of the present text, the TJgalents, or 
Ug.ily.ichmntsi of the parts about Mount St Elias has, by more 
than ono philologue, been considered Eskimo This (in the stricter 
sense of the term) it is not Neither is it, as has also been held, 
Kolosh, i e a member of a class mtcrmediate to the Eskimo and 
certain other tongues On the coutiaij it belongs to tho group 
which Conklins the Chepewyan, Dcavci Indiiin, Tanilli, and 
other northern forms of spi^ch — separated from the E‘'kinio as 
geucia of the same order, but certainly orders of the same 
class 

The Tshugatsi arc actual Eskimo 

The Kol >sh (Koluschian) is the Linguagc of the paits about 
Sitka or New Aicliangcl 

Tho Ast ek 0^ Mexican woids found in these languages, jwcie 
indicated in the Mithiidatcs Since the publication, however, 
of that wor^f^, tlieydiavc been shown to exist in other Amciicim 
langmigcs — some inland, some faouthern, seine lutei^accnt to the 
Kolosh and Mexican areas, e g in California and elsewhere 
The inference irom this fact, taAeji ly itself, is that the Mexican 
and Eskimo words arc portions of a common stock, rather than 
elements peculiar to the two languages m question 

I use the words “ talen hxj itself" for tho sake of making a 
reservation The question whether the languages of the extreme 
north-west of Am eric a havo spociaJ, or o nly gen eral, aihnilics 
witk the Mexican, isnot decided by*a meic tompari'-oii oTwmitTs 
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nicrc IS in the’ Sroxit.in .i rcmaili.ililc plioiipsis, os is suggested 
by the minibt'r of words ending iii tl — axolotl, etc — a harsh 
combiii.itioii Mow this phoncsis aiipo.ii's in the Kskiiuo, takes a 
gieat development in the Kolosh and other iioitliein tongues, 
extends as i.ii as Oiegon, diminishes in (\ililoinia, nearly dis- 
appears .IS wo go south, but leappe.iis in Momlo Is this euf- 
huent to est.iblish n sponal lelalionship ’ Tho answer to tho 
ipiestioii h.is }C‘t to bo gi\en It is i point, honovti, with svliich 
the present woik has little or nothing to ib 

Wlien spccnkitiuii first beg.ui, ihe I'Mviiiio ol (Ireenland and 
L<ibrador i\as comp.iied mlh the Indi.ni ol Canada and Mow 
Engl.iiid Mow both these wcie extitmc loinis oi tbeir rc- 
Bprttiic (.kisses 'I'bo Eskimo ot (hisnkind .md Libr.idor 
w.is the most o.istcm ol his coiigeneis, tho Indian ot tho 
Eskimo fionticr the most Amnu.m of Ins They were 
c.ich, b} the nholc hu idlli ol (he Ainem.m lontimiit, 
sepai.itcd lioni Asm Yet lluj neie tho only two that 
could bo comiiaicd lltissian Amtin .i .md Moith Oiegon wcic 
iena vicogniUr Ait llnj win just llio points whtro tlio 
phenomenon ot one diMsion giadn.iting into .mother wcio host 
studied 

Hut thej were uiiknovSu lltiue the iieiie^t tomp.iiison was 
hctwceii tho ripitsiiit.itiMs ot a m.ixiunun dilb iiiiti In timi', 
however, the ii.d au.is got btudud In tin hist plate, the 
Chepcwy.in tongues w Cl t studied in tliiii mon w i stii ii di.dcefs 
Then c.imu the rcs«.irclic« ol tlu idnm.ihli jilnlologue to tho 
United States’ Exploring Expedition — All llile These she'd a 
flood of light over the juexiously obsi uii> inli isji.iee Tlie tiulh 
had hecn dimly Biiinnsid biloie Jlis data, howexei, ]>ut it 
beyond doubt (hi tlit to.ist of the I'.u ilu i( xv.is difKi ult to sgy 
where the Eskimo ended and xvheru the Inili.in tonguis be-gMii, 
a fact which Tn.idc the Inthc'ito obsenro origin of tho Ainoiu.iu 
clear It is noxv i.isiii to couneit tlum with Asi i, tb.ni it is to 
connect Europe, Aliic.a, Mew (iiunea, \ustr.ili.i, oi Tasm.im.i 
A difllcult jirobleni li.ss bccorrio a biniple sti.iiglilloiw.ird ni.ittei- 
of fact phenomenon 

It would not have been iinposbiLlc for lliis to ha\o boi'n tho 
case cailici At any rate, W'hc n tw o languages as l.u reinoxc'cl 
fiom each other in the matter of geogi.iphi( .tl position as the 
Samojod of Sibciia, and the- Sioux longues ot the Jlissoiiii 
prairicF, come to possobs gftod lepUbLutalnes lu the, sli.ipo ol 
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Castren’s Grammar and Lexicon of the first, and Itiggs’ Grammar 
of tho Bccond, it only ivanted a skiltul and p.iiiiHtakiiig invosti- 
gator to show that, oven with Uic interval between the points 
of companion, likeness could be detected The rcfacaichcs of 
Ml Baae of Christiania have shown this 

The Lenni Lenape — The Indians of Delaware called them- 
selves thus — len ni = man. It a term , o l great extent and 
Tmiiorlaiioc Change tho I into t, and hnni becomes tmne, a 
word meaning man iR all the Athabaskan tongues , so much so, 
tliut Sir John llichardson pioposed calling them the 'Ttnne class 
ot languages, so thoroughly docs Uie name appear in lliciii all 
In the toini tenghte, timgaan, it appears m othci langmigcs, chiifly 
111 Iliissian America and Oiegoii Yet it docs not stop here It 
n found piomiscuoubly in numerous tongues, soutliwaids and 
inland 

Again, Dr Piichud (no careless adopter of proper names) 
hold that it was llie Eskimo inn-, in inmi-it = men It may bo 
added that it is, woid foi word, the aim ot the Kunlian Islands 
It IS also the denka, tonghm, etc , ot more than one Siberian 
tongue, and — as Sir .Toliii llichaidson had, with proper ditfidcnco 
(not noticing the intc i media te forms), Bu ggcsted — the duu tlie oi 
tEc Scotch Gaels 

This, how'cvci, IS episodic and ci-trancoiis to tho main ques- 
tion, which IS concerning the Lenni Lenape They weie not 
only a siiiglo section of a very vast faihily, but they were early 
known to be so Tlieu congeners were spread over the greater 
p.irt of the New Ihigland States, part of Canada, part of 
Labrador, the interior of America .is tar as the Rocky Mountains 
(the lilack-foot luduuis belonging to the class), Viiginia, and 
even parts ot the Caiohuas so \.ist w.is the Lcnnc Lenape 
area Some call it Lenapean, some Algonkin, somo Algik — a 
baibai ous abbreviation ol the preceding denomination 

Rc this, however, as it may, tho class itscU was one ot great 
magnitude 

Tho same applies to — 

The Iro/uoia — Members of this class occupied Now York, the 
shores of Lake Huron, and parts of the Caroluias, s(.p.ir.ilcd 
fiom each other by branches of the Algonkins, but still forming 
a large class 

I’ha Flat tda Indians, in lik® manner, belong to a group (tho 
Cieck, Muskoghe, or IlhluBCogulghe^ which is itself a branch of a 
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larger stock, containing the Chcrokcos, and probably tbc Caddos, 
Woocons, Catawbas, and other less iiuport.iiit lubes Add to 
tins, that (without inordinately raising its value) we may com- 
prise within it the fiO(|iu)is (just luontioncd) and tlic great 
Sioux class 

Such, at least, is the result to which leeeut researches point 
All this, then, is so luiuli in la\our of a certain amount of 
umforniity of Linguagc oici laige geogiaphical areas 

A population uientioncd in the text, nia> here be noticed — 
Tho Yiika(f(')s — 'llio \ulcag(rs, \iigiigliin, Yukiijiri, or 
Yiilvahiri, are one of the moat noithmi po])uliUons of Asia, their 
occiipaiiey being tlie ‘'hoie of tho Aictio Sea With tho ex- 
ception ot the T''huk(>lii and A'-i.itic llslvimo, lliij aic also Iho 
most eastern Tliej arc also one of those least know n, a single 
B.nnp'Ic of” then lauguige lx ing all Ih it we possess 

Their countrj, the di image of the Ivoljnia, .Tana, and 
Iiulijeika ruci', is bounded on (lie west li^ (lu tuiitoi} of the 
Jakuts, and on the east lii that of (he Suhmf.uy Tshiilaslu On 
both sides it has been em uiathed on , the area ot tin' Vukahiii 
having at one tmu' been niiwli lngu Ib.m ills now lienee 
their language, lioin tbc oblitiratiou ot Ibc dmleits spoken on 
the circumlercncc ol its ai;ea, is coiiipai.tlULlj isolated 

Hus appearance of isdlalion is lueieasod bj the se lutiness of 
Its vocabulary Hoiice, in the Asia Tol^glotla, tlie Yiikabiii 
tongue IS placed bj itself And tins 'isolation h is been admitted 
by Pnehard and niost^otlici write is 

The present w'ulir, ohjcctiiig to this mow, has shown that it 
has much in common with tho Iciiis.j.m and Samojed Ilciiec, 
when the Satnojed cainu to be coiisidi red as a member of tho 
great Finn, or Vgiiaii, elass, the \ukiiliiii w.is jdaced in it also 
Act thcAukahin has (there oi tin te.diouts) cipud aflinitieH 
with the Koriak, Kamskadalc, and Eskimo, ns it has with the 
languages of noitli- we stein America 
Tho following sample is in&liuetuo 

If wo compare the numerids 'one, tuo, three, four, file, of the 
Yukahin with the languages ol its neighbourhood, wo find no 
resemblance If, however, we go beyond /nr, und ask tbc names 
for seven and eight, wc find that they aie compounds, and com- 
pounds ot an interesting character 
To illustrate this, let us imagine tbc English numerals to lun 
thu8-««e, pair, leash, fom, jice-and-twet, Jite-md-three, 
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mne, ten In this hat the words for two and three are wanting in 
their proper places, being replaced hy pair and leoeh, meanwhile 
they appear in the names for seven and eight In short, they are 
true portions of the language, tliough not seen to bo so at first 

Indeed, in a compaiison of the English with the German 
numerals, which run em, ztoei, diet, etc , they might be o\er- 
lookcd altogether, and, on the strength of their having so been 
overlooked, the statement might be mailc that the numeials for 
t’oo and thee were .dilleicnt in the two languages Yet such 
would not bo the case , when we got as far as seicn cltiA. eight, 
they would show theiiisolves 

Mutatii mutaiidn, this apjdies to the Ynkahin nnmeriils as 
compared with those of coitaiii Ameruan languages 

A full explanation of all the phenomena connected with tho 
languages oi Amciica, cspcciallj' the gieat extent to Avhich they 
diffei from each othei, has yet to be gnen An important con- 
tribution to it, howjvcr, has been made bj ilr ])aae of Cliiis- 
tionia, in one jiapei published iii the Edinbuigh Philosophical 
Transactions, and lu anotlui in the Transactions of the Philo- 
logical Society They belong to what ma> bo called philologiCiil 
dynamics, i e tho investigation of the foiccs tliat cflect changes 
in language 

In the fust of his papers, Mr Daao gi\cs great proiiiiuenco 
to the habit attributed to several rude tubes (one which he shows 
to he conmioncr than la gcneially imagined), of always choosing 
w^es from a dilf crciit tribe ti om t heir owiii, or (at a ny rate ) fioni 
some diifercnt soil ion ot the community 

In tho second, ho giv cs a special monograph on the American 
languages, paying paiticular attention to tho sniallncss of tho 
American communities “ When language is confaued to tho 
daily use of a family or a small knot ot acquaintance, it stands m 
a quite contrary rckitiou to the use of men, to ^\hat it docs Mlien 
it is the common medium th.il combines imllious of human beings 
In the last case, the individual liceusc in changing the adopted 
sounds and significations of woids, whercoy arc introduced novcl- 
tics jf speech , 18 contin ually chee ked by tho impossibility of 
making all su^ unnecessary changes comprehensible to tho mass 
of those who speak. Thus we see that in the present English 
and Ercnch languages, this license of adding to what is tho com- 
mon property of luillious m both hemispheres, is a privilege for - 
ouly a few dishoguishcd inventor# of new things, oi authors of 
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Middy rc.id books Tlio power of tlianguig language lu bo mudi 
repressed that it cm onl}' be observed by companng two remoto 
periods of the liistoi> el l.mgu.ige, ns you observe tho geological 
changes by coiisideiing geneiatioiis as niciely a single day Tho 
habit of speaking distinctly is then kept up and cultiviitcd as a 
necessiry means to bo comprehended by tho many unknown 
persons jou contiiuially meet cvith 

“In a small island in the South Sea, or au insignificant tnbo 
in the wildnesses ot Amen,'’ a or Siberia, tho facility of changing 
language uiaj^ e.isily be conceived to be next to unbounded 
Eicijbody who speaks must bccuiiic nndcistood, because hia 
hearers almost know beforehand Mhat he is to say The most 
arbitiary changes of language are thus iiiti educed continually, as 
may be proved histoiicallj 

“Almost all those laiigu ige-^ th if aic spokoii by nations living 
cither in a natuial (gcogiajihu al ' isolation, oi in an arbitrary 
and artihcial one, m ant .i good number of letters h'or one letter 
in one dialect, is sulistitiitcd anothei letter m llic next tube, 
because every vvoid is as vvdl uiidcistood ulietliei jou pronouiKo 
it with the Icttii or /, 01 b Acculmtal and individual defects 
of uttciing are thus changed into national pcculiautioa, and a 
general indistinetncss of pi fmunci.itioii is lutioduccd The sounds 
that aic hardlj pciccptible to a stiaiigei vv'ill, among close leLi- 
tives, appear sullicientl) intelligible ” 

“ Tho strange jirvictices ot mutilating the nose and the hps 
must have contiibutcdi ii gicat di.il to disfigure the enunciation 
of language itself Thu jiiseition of one or mom huge yietcs of 
wood mto incisions in the lijis oi tho nose, still jiracti'-ed on the 
Pacific coast (Tr tieogi hoc vol ii p 21H), and fiom which 
custom a tnbo is called A’c:: 1‘eni, has no doubt been moic fie- 
quent formerly, as wc sec that all such cru^ absurdities as fcittoo- 
flattening tho heads ot children, etc , arc tlic first prejudices 
a savage abandons when he comis in contact with tho Whites 
(llooijcr, 'leutb of the Tuski, p iJTO) These mutilations would 
evidently make it nexf to impossible to pronounce any labial 
consonant, and they would in return introduce a nasal articula- 
tion Novy a pau c ity of labia l, and a sup erfl uity of nasal, so unds 
is just what wc obscivc in many American languages 

“ Similar permutations of Icllurs of course happen among all 
' languages of the world, and in fact foiiu tho basis and the jirin- 
cipal means by which ihc di£k.rcnccs in language are introduced 
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and procliicpd Only among those nations n ho lead an isolated 
life are these change s more violti^, and appear to separate tribes 
that evidently, troni their general habits and manners, must bo 
leiy closely i elated Thus the DakotBs, forming only a nation 
of 25,000 indi\iduuls, arc split into tnbis divided by such con- 
bidcrahlc ditFcrcnccs of di.ilcct as these — one tribe changes d into 
t, and h into r , another changes h into A. , a third changes h into 
g , d altogether rejected, and I snhslitulcd in its place , an- 
other band only usss g at the end et syllables, and I docs not 
occur , thus the word luht, ‘ to go home,’ becomes Ida and gla lu 
different dialects This s.nnc tc'iidency u ill of course introduce 
as violent euphonic changes uithin the same language or dialect 
in tlic way of declension, conjugation, and the lormation or com- 
position ol Molds ” 

“In the sjdlabu alphabet micntcd for the Chciokec tongue 
by a native the mIioIc niimhci of possible sjllablcs is merely 
seventy, besides ^he.voM els (Trans Amer Ethn Soc v ii 119) 
In the oxccllcnt iKikota dictioii.iiy ot Hr Higgs, we see abun- 
dant jiioofs how a sc.ircitj of ladical Mords and simidc ideas is 
made to expand into a language ot endless compositions But 
fiom tlio variety ol objects to be expressed, these composed words 
in a great mcasiiie must contain the must aibitraij description 
of things a continual makc-shitt ot substitutes for the thing 
that is thus obsc lire ly hroi^ht before the mmd Tor instance, 
the word maza means ‘ metal of anj kind,’ gndi, ‘ raerchandi/o ’ , 
hence aic derived, by addition ol other substantives, or adjec- 
tives and paiticles, compositions cxpic'ssnig an anOwr, iron-put, 
huuelet, KU, hap, c/iatr, t/nn and all its paits, pistol, cannon, 
locL, ramrod, etc , nail, ’iteelifaid, bliicksmith, spade, finger-rmg, 
stove, skates, snord, iron, sther, tnonep, dollat, shilling, hank- 
iiofc, medal, gold, hi^, bulled, moulds, coppci, prictn, button, 
spoon, pai^, hi ass', file, hammet, pinceis, tongs In like manner 
the syllabic ta compichends .ill ruimnating animals and their 
parts 

“ As another instance of arbitrary contrivances may be quoted 
tho Dakota word sungla, that onginally comprelicndcd the ideas 
dog, fox, and wolf But then the dog, being the animal fiist em- 
ployed for carrying or drawing hurdoiis, it was, after the settle- 
ment of the Europeans, also used of the hoi so when it came to 
be known to the Tinlians (huigkit-uakai/ = sjniit dog, sacred 
dog = hoise) Thus it became ^hc only ladicul woid fit for 
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forming the furtlior compounds denoting horse, mare, colt, ass, 
saddle, whip, lasso, h idh , etc ’* 

“The state ut sin.ill i-^olatcd lubes or ehuis in which the 
half-savage nationi Iivc^uill as c.isily introduce an endless 
change of significations In a faniilj, or amongst the inmates of 
the same house, it is (juitc as easj to m.ikc aibitrary expressions 
or slang \soida uiukistood and ultimately acreplLd as an in- 
distinct uttciance of the eommon nords Instead ot father, you 
may say wasii), <1010 nut , Jmsbaiid, the old oin, and the original 
word father jou 111 ’j rcstiict to Ood only, instead of child jou 
may use any noid sigiiifjing little or deai , eti We haic 
special accounts ol tno icmaikaldt iiistanecs of tlic action ot 
this jiiinciplc among tlie rude tubes One is tlio siipeisditious 
custom of the South Se.i Islandcis, on the death of a king 
nhose name is composed ol a couple ot common winds, to abst<im 
altogether from the use ot those woids tint Joun his 11 line, and 
to hubstitute othois The piattiee isiithei astiibcd to a rove- 
rcnce for him, 01 to some ledigious sentiment lonntLtcd with 
omens Such a custom will ol couiso, 111 inan\ insfaiii e's, had 
to a permanent instead ol a tempoiaij change ol linguage 'I’ho 
other fact upon this head is the sauid lingiiagu tinjilujed by 
the conjuroisot puosts At tor as this lias been .ici iiralelj kniml 
out, for instance, in the (jiecnlaiidic, it seems to IiclIikM} an 
arbitraiy pcrvcision ot the sigiulu atioiis ot old and known 
words It IS, then, the same pimciple as in Ikiiopc lias loriuud 
any slang, for mstaiicci among vagiaiits and thuies Yot those 
words of the conjurors have been so tai .ilteud that any double 
meaning is sufiicicutly a\ oided 

“From the tftoct of these causes it appeals piubablc tli.it as 
one savage tnbe may, from tritiiiig oieasioiis, suddenly split into 
two, that separate widely from each othcTj tlius also their lan- 
guage may, in a comparativelj short time, deviate into two very 
different dialects It there were means «t investigating the state 
of a given language ot savages ui different periods, it would 
perhaps be demonstrable that its tomiatioii as a pcciilmr dialect, 
or a variety of speech, doc^not rcejuiic tliosc thousands of yenrs^ 
as one migllt suppose, who starts fiom the fact that a great iiitiny 
Greek and Hebrew words have been preserved uncorriiptcd tor 
thousands of years, through the lullucncu of literature and 
civilization ” < 
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(5) a Languages with few U/Oteh in common, get ivifk an analogg 
m respect to their grammatical construction — These constitute the 
class to which, according to ccitaiu remarks lately made, the 
languages cf America belonged The fact, however, in this 
particular instance was deniurrod to 

The general rule, however, may be true How far it is so, 

IS a question of somo complexity , at any rate, a question re- 
quiring some prclimmaiy considerations 

Tho further our researches carry ua into the phenomena of 
speech tho more thej lead to tho conclusion that tho laws of 
l ong u.igo aie tho laws of growth and development It scemSj 
for mstanco, that a period wherein no inflexions are evolved 
precedes the period oi inflections In such a case, there is no 
declension, no conjugation, no case, no tense, no mood , no 
grammar in short, but only so many separate uninflcctod words, 
related to each other by f crtain dot nls in respect to their posi- 
tion, and with few or. no modifications of their forms Utter 
such a bcnteuco as sun shine nag an, and you have an imperfect 
instanco oiTthis coiidition of language, tho words mean, (the) sun^ 
shine{\) through {the) air 

In the next stage, it is m.iintaiiicd that certain of the words 
which, like wai/ {iid) m tho example just given, indicate the 
relation whuh the other woids bear td each other, coalesce with 
the leading and more Csscnti.il parts of the bcutcncc, and soa 
undergo a change of form Thu. is the cobc with the nt in can'^ 
as opposed to can not, not being capable ftf icduction to ne iihit 
{not-at-all) 

In thi., stage, the sccond.iry words winch coalesce with the 
mam, do so in so impcilect a manner as to Icaie their originally 
sij^ratc existence \isiblc Languages in tins state arc called 
agglutinate It Is the state in which most of tho languages of 
tlic world exist The Mantshu and Mongol arc tho usual 
examples of this condition Most other tongues, however, 
woidd servo as well 

The coalition of the subordinate with tho mam word having 
bccomo so perfect as fo r the fo r mer t o look like a part of tho 
lattei, rather than a word originally^ separate, the comhfnation ^ 
becomes amalgamate instead of agglutinate, and the language 
inflectional The Greek and Latin are tho types of this form 
Inflections fall ofiT and get displaced hy separate words, theso 
words being of a peculiar kind — prepositions with suhstontives. 
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fiuxili HIPS with vt’ihs Thu Eii ^hs h is i» t)ii3 atagp, and, doubt- 
Icss, it 13 (lost lilt'd to fuithor th iiigcs 

Tt 13 ohnoub that lu the same "jlagc will just be the 

langiiigt's tint iiu"'Cut the "an.dogy” ot“ the’ tt'\.t 

It IS also obiioiis that wheic they are soil. iratcd fiom cacli 
othci by anj distiucc the \ ot tiluilai u"> mil be iiuUku 

Let the llultoutet and b’lugian be on the simo st.igc of do- 
^cloplncllt and tlicic 11111 bo giaininatical analog} but glossarial 
ditfcrencc 

Let the Italian and Latin be in diileient stages and theicwill 
bo glossaiial likeness and gianiniatu.il difleiimc 

J Lanffnai;es u'heic both the uoiih itnil 'irnmmatical struct me 
dtffc}, will bo languages both mdely dist.int Ironi each other and 
in different stages, e ij the Polynesian and the I’lench 
Moie ficqiiently, lioweier — 

a Tt means langmgi's, eoiueiningMliith, a full and sntHcirnt 
conip.iiison both ot their m ords and inllei t;ons h.uiiig been made, 
a teitain amount of dilloiLiu’o nia) bo pu'dii'.itid or, 

h It may simply mean langiuges. Die allinilits ot uliuli liivc 
not been rccogm/ed, the doitiine being tint tfv non apjnit eniibus 
et non eviatentibua ettdein hahnda ed mho oi, 

c It may mean languages bolMCin mIiioIi a euisory inspec- 
tion has failed to disco\cr*iC''Cm1)l.inecs 

Of the foimcr there arc but few instances 1 n the mind of the 
present writer there aic none The nl.ijmitj ol the tongues that 
stand .ilonc, and i\ ithopt either partieiilai oi gem i.d alliintii s, only 
do so because few invcstigatois ha\o studied fliem , the neglect 
having arisen sometimes Irom the insulin n my ol m.iti rials, some- 
times from the apparent nnimpoi l.ince ol (lie l.iiignagc ifsi'lf 
The more, hoivcvei, they aio lixiked to, the less is their 
isolation 

Another class of languages is in a somewjiat different pre- 
dicament These .ue, either grngi iphieally oi in icspect to then 
cultivation, .it vast distances limn each other, say.it Ihc two 
extremes of the world of langua^ When tliisc .irc eompared, 
how can wc expect any notable .imoiml of likem ss — of likeness, 
at least, that a cursoiy, oi oven u moderately close, insjiection 
can discover ^ Por tins we must look to the mtermcent 
areas ' " ' 

With this exception, it mn^t bo obvious tliat the present 
writer holds that languages wlt’ch differ in botli words and gram- 
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nintical stnictui o, cithei do not do so entirely, or (if they do) 
constitute cxticmc forms 

H-iving thus considered the chief points of detail, upon which 
ciiticibin wob requiicd, we may turn to the main question of the 
piesent section, viz , the value of the evidence of language as an 
instrument in ethnologic.il inquiry 

A common language is p) nnd facie evidence in favour of a 
common lineage Hut it is hy no means conclusive It natura- 
lists and anatomists lia\o laid undue stress upon differences m 
the way ot phj-sic.il conformation, and, so doing, have disparaged 
the phenomena of spccc.li, philologucs and scholars, ignorant of 
physiology, have too olten ovenated them 

The strongest instances of a molhcr-tonguo being forgotten 
or un-leaiiied, and a new language adopU d in its stead, arc to bo 
found amongst the negioes ot the Xcw Woild In St Domingo, 
the Black languages are Ficiich and Sp.ii'ish, in the United States, 
English , and lu Soutli.Amcn< a, Dutch, Spanish, and Portuguese 
Heio, howeier, flio conditioiib weic peculiar The native lan- 
guage was no longer connected with the soil to which it was 
indigenous, hut tr.iiisplautcd to a new aica Neither was it any 
single homogcucous form of speech that was oblitor.itod, but, on 
the contrary, a multitude of mutually unmtclligiblo tongues, 
which, under any cii cuius tanccs, woulTl have ended in the csta- 
blishmc'nt of a Taugua Er.iuca 

With the ucgio langiTigcs of the New World we have the 
maximum amount ot change in speech \yth a muiimum in tho 
AV.ay of intc'inn\liuc' ot blood With the native Amci ican tribes, 
the phenol leii i ol change arc somewhat difleicnt As a general 
rule, the number of iuclividu.ils u ho peak one and tho same 
language is leiiiarkablj biiiall Evciy now and then, however, 
in contact with these sm-all p.itchcs of speech, is to he found somo 
language spread qver a considerable area, and spoken by several 
tubes Solno of these tho missionaries have converted into Lingua 
Fiancas, it being a m.ittcr of ohscivation that an American 
Indian learns an American language, no matter how unlike his 
ov n, easiei than one fiom Europe Many of the minor languages 
of the South American Ilcpublics and Brazil have been thus 
replaced by the Quaraui 

In each of the previous cases, there is tho actual replacement 
of one language by another Jn the Lingua Franca of Europe 
this is not always tho ease In the Levant, the Lingua Franca, 
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IS spoken by numerous Aiabs, Greeks, etc The native Arabic, 
howc^cr, and (he iialiic Gictk, co-cxist liy tlic side of it 
Thcic la no extinction as jet J{’e\citlu'less, the tcndciiuics 
towaids it hn\c bct-iii, iiia>-nuu h as hci e two l.iiiguagcs have 
to be leal lied, tlie leas useful is the ^^eakcst, and lias a clianco 
of going to the n all 

ISoniL'times, with two languages thus hioiight in contact with 
c.ich otliei, we ha\o the phenomenon of intennivtuic lathcr than 
obliteration — an mteriucdiate longue hemg lotnied out of the 
fusion of two A /jnoji, it seems likilj (hat siith should bo the 
case often Tii le.ihtj, however, the development of such a 
language as (say) C, out of languages A and If, is veiy rare 
indeed The oidinary phenomenon is A with a ceilaiii amount 
of If, or B vvith a certain amount of A — the oiiginal character of 
tho fundamental language being piescived The Mnglish (lor 
instance), foi all its Latin cleinents, is Geinian , the I’rcnch, for 
all its German elements, Latin 

Tins suggests, that in language vve have' every degree of 
change, from biraplc intormixtuic to absolute ohlitciatioii and 
iciilaccraont It .dso suggests that similaiitj’ of language is a 
matter of degree There niay^ be absuliittly coinniuiiity of 
tongue, or thcic maj* be admixture ol s.ij^ oiilj' one j)C) cent 
of foreign terms *” 

Language is one of those signs of commniiitj of uiigin vvhieh 
18 slow to bo abohslicd — slowci thauiAosI otlicrs— slower, perhaps 
(on the w'holc), tlian ,iny otJier, nivtithiloss, it is only a sign, 
and a sign capable of ohlih latioii Its iclativc pcimanciice, w’hcn 
compared with othoi o ifei ta, is a maltei upon which there is n 
wide discicpancy of opinion , tlic facts upon w hn li our hypotheses 
must rest being by no means easily ascertained It is only cer- 
tain that the (questions involved m it arc Ini uo complicated to 
be disposed of by the application ol any general rule As now 
ideas arc introducid, laiigingc eh.mgcs As new pliysical in- 
fluences ore brought into ac(ion, the anatomical conlui inalion of 
the human body bcconits modified That these latter forces have 
some influence is universally admitted , though many competent 
authoiitics put a close limit on its extent It is elcar, however, 
that, within certain limits, both language and physical con- 
formation may change 

i hey may change, too, at different rates — ; e , in a given period 
(say ten generations) tho sp^c' h may be considerably modified. 
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whilst the anatomy of the speakers remains the same And, vm 
lersA, tho physiognomies may alter, whilst language remains 
fixed Every comparison of the difference of rate between such 
changes sho uld b o made on the mc^s of tiic^iurti^lar (question 
imder notice, no gencial rule being sufficient 

Next comes the question of limit Here wo may safely say 
that the range of change in language is wider than that of which 
physical foim is susceptible It is, clearly, easier for a negro to 
be converted into ti IJitnchmm in tho jnattei of language, than 
111 that of colour Evlrtiiic foims of language may inoic easily 
be converted into each other than extienic forms of physical 
conformation , and this is all that can safely be said It is by 
no means certain that a population of negroes, transplanted from 
alow alliivii! swamp to an elevated mountain range, would not 
lotaiii tin 11 language', without .dtcration, longer than they would 
their phjsioil foim — iiithin ceifain limit', 

Tlio eontaef, of two languages has a greater tendency to effect 
the oblitciation of one ot them than the development of a teritum 
qiihl out ot then fusion 

The contact of d'lreiont sloths m the way of physical union 
has a grcatci tendomy to cficct a teitnim quid than the oblitera- 
tion of one of the coiislituent eloinculsj 

Eioiii tins it fidlows that languages aie much moio citha ont 
thnq 0) iniotlia than stoelv>, plates, oi families The language of 
]{adTioi''hue and Cornwall is much nioic I'lngli*-!! (as o2>poscd to 
AVelsh) than tlie blood oi pidigiec ot its speakcis is English, 
n^.^d, as a gi in i il iiilCj the blood of a giv’en jpopiilatioii is niorg 
mixed than ^ts Liiigu igc llus is because, whilst A and B, in 
the way of stock, blood, oi pedigree, will give C (a true teitium 
quid, or a ncai approach to it), A and U, m the way of lan- 
guage, will only ^vc themselves, — < e they will give no true 
teitiam quid, noi any very close apjiioach to it These, how- 
ever, aie mailers that belong to tlie question of ilan in general' 
rather than to Language Language, (as an instrument of 
criticism in ethnology) is tho most peimsftioiit of the criteria of 
human r elatioaship derivable from our woi ref constitution, and , m 
some cases, equally permanent witE physical form, though, in the 
case of extreme changes, less so 

It IS not, however, to be supposed that these remarks exhaust 
the subject, and leave all objcctioos answered They only bring 
It to the point where it coihes in ccntact with the oidinary and 
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current doc times 0 1 tlio zoologist and jdij Biologist , these being 
supposed to liold niodcrale, r.dhcr than e\.ticiuc, mo^vs coiutniiiig 
the imuiut.ibililj ol spuLifie ili.n.u tcis, ,iud also to atipiiescc, 
inoic or Its*-, lu the usual opinion Loncerning the sterility of 
hjhiids liLie these funs aie ignoied or objected to, a whole 
Mbta of possible ob)eetions opens upon u>» 

Foi instance, the natuialist, who, admitting the fuiidumentil 
unity of all foiiiis of huinaii speech, iMamtamcd siidi an hypo- 
thesis as the following, , would be haid l(^ refute Let theio be 
many allie d siieaes ot the giiiiia ilonio , let them be capable. 
either within ccilam limits, oi to an unlimited extent, of prolific 
interunxture , let one or moic of these bo chaiacfcrizcd by tho 
possession ot laiigu igo, cithci to tho .ibsolutc e\ilusioii ot the 
rest, 01 the olhcis haimg it man impeiJect and rudimentary con- 
dition, let mteiimxtupe take place m such a maimer that the 
species ot the kss poifcet linguage become blended with the 
species of the moic perlcct, ctr . 

Such a doctunc might lairly he said to ‘account for many 
Bomew'hat dilhcull phcnomcn.i, and, at the sauio lime, to he 
beyond rctutation 

Again, — let allied but dilleicnt spec u s construct then language 
on the same pimcipks, and, unless the original diilcieiicc be too 
great, there will be a?citaiJi amount ot likeness whcdly inde- 
pendent of imibition 

Similar trams of icasomng against tliu oidmaiy mfcrcncc 
dcduciblc from a fijndamcntal unify ot language could (it this 
were the propel jdace Ini them) he poiiitt J out The pieccdmg, 
however, stand as samples, the po'-ition laid down in the text, 
that flic " use ot languages leally toguale is — ti stiong presump- 
tion ol kindled laie’’ being loircct 
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N it 10 in of Europe at llio earhe'>t periods ot lintorj — E.tsli ni origin ot 
several proved liy llicir — Indo-Europe in laiiKuayps— Is the 

Oillie illiid to tlioni? — Denied bj spwnl iirilers -Motive*- for tlip 
di-t‘iission of tins question 

At that cia when ttio earliest dawruiif; of lustoiy 
befTiris to dispel the mists which had hovered over 
the first ages of the woild, we find the different 
races of people in Euiope nearly in the same rela- 
tive Situations i^liKih they now occupy, and we can 
discern scaicoly a tiaco, even in the oldest memo- 
rials, of those wanderings of tubes which may be 
supposed to hu\o filled this region of the world with 
inhabitants In the remotest quarteis of Europe, 
towaids the sotting sAiij we are told by Horodotus, 
that the Celtic and Cynetm dwelt about tlio sources 
of the Istcr and the city — ^peihaps rather the moun- 
tains — of Pyrene, and it is unknown during how 
many ages they had occupied the icgion thus de- 
scribed, before the father of lustoiy obtained these 
earliest notices of them It would seem, however, 
that before the Trojan wpr even Biitam must have 
ha d inhabitants, s ince tm was a^tlia^timc m use, 
which was biought from Britain by Phoenician 
traders.^ We know likewise that the Teutonic 

‘ This at least would appear from tho account given by Ileiodotus of the 
rUflcnician commerce 
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nations inhabited the northern countries of Europe 
at a period not long subsequent to the age of Hero- 
dotus. Pytheas, the navigator of Marseilles, who 
was nearly contemporary with Aristotle, is well 
known to have made a voyage of discovery towards 
the north beyond the Pillars of Hercules, by far the 
most ancient that is 'iccordcd in that direction. In 
the course of this voyage ho visited Britain, and 
even obtained some knowledge of Thule, or Iceland, 
and of the coast of the Baltic sea Pytheas men- 
tions the Guttones, wlio inhabited the shores of an 

estuary which must ha\o been the mouth of the 

< 

Vistula, and who earned on with 'th6ir neighbours 
the Tout ones a traffick in amber, a native production 
of their count ly*" The Teutones are well known 
under that naino , tiie Guttones mo piobably the 
Goths-, and tlius ivo alieady disccun in the noith of 
Em o pe two of the most cclebihled nations belonging 
to the Geimamc'f.iinily, in an age when even the 
name of Pome liad scaiccly hccoino known to the 
Greeks Tlio Finns and the Sclai onians arc gencn 
rally suppo.scd to liave been the ^latest among 
the great nations who formed the population of 
Europe.^') But Finmngia and the Fenni'are men- 
tioned by Tacitus and Pliiyy, who place them beyond 


^ “ Pytheas Giittombus Gcrmaiuas genii accoh lestuarium oceani Mento- 
nomon nomine sintio stniliorum jb hoc dici naMg.itionc insulam abesse 
Aba urn lUo lere fluctibus advthi, a esse concreti mans purgamentum 
mcolas pro hgno ad ignem ub co pio-umisque Tcutonis Tondcre Hmc et 
Timmus crcdidit, sed insulam Iloltiarf locaiit" Plm Uist Nat lib xxxsii 
cap 2 The island of Ah.dns, oi«Balbi, may bo Abo 
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Germany and towards tlie Vistula. In the ago of 
these writers the Finns were situated near the 
eastern parts of the Baltie, and had probably 
extended thornselves already as far as those dis- 
tricts, where their descendants were known under 
the name of Bcormahs or Biarmiers, in the times of 
Ohthore and Sf. Olaf. The ‘Sclavonians, indeed, 
arc not early distinguished in Europe under that 
name, hut by the appellation of Wends, given to 
the Sclavonic race by the Germans, wc recognise 
them in the geographical descriptions of Pliny and 
Tacitus, who mention the Vencdi, and place them 
near the Finhs, and on the borders of Fimiingia. 
Theie tlie Oi/eviBai, or Winidm, are stationed by 
Ptolemy and Joiuaiides, and the last of these writers 
appropriates expicssly tlie name of Wiiiidm to tho 
Sclavonic nations. It is besides highly piobablo 
that the Bussians wfirc known to Herodotus, and 
that they are mentioned by liim iwider a term little 
varying fioni that which is now applied to tho 
same pcojilo by tlioii Finnish neighbours , for the 
Fmns distinguish tho Muscovites by the name of 
Ilossodainc% or Eussian people, and call themselves 
and nations of their own kindred Suoma-laincn. 
The word Bosso-laincn heard and written by a 
Greek would be llhoxolani. Tho Ehoxolani, who 
are first described by Herodotus, arc said m the ago 
of Strabo to have inhabited tho plains near tlio 
sources of the Tanais and, the Boiysthenes. 

It appears, then, that thif European races, in tho 
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cailicst peiiodu m winch we have any infoimation 
resiiecting them, hel d ncaily th e same rolativo 
situations as tho tubes of people who are chiefly 
descended from them still continue to occupy. 
Thus far the facts which histoiy developes atford no 
evidence against the hypothesis, that diffcicnt parts 
of the world were originally filled ‘with indigenous 
inhabitants. It w'ouhl be vain to attempt, merely 
from traits of lescmblancc ni some customs or 
superstitions, oi even from the doctiines of druidism 
and tho mythology of the sagas, to asenbo a 
common origin to the nations of Euiopc and those 
of the East. By a similar mode ‘of Icasoiimg we 
might pel haps as well deduce tho Turks and the 
Taitais from Arabia, and the Buddhists of noi thorn 
Asia from India or, Ceylon K^or can histoiical 
traditions fill up the void W^c can only hope 
by an analysis of the Euiopeati laiigu.iges to obtain 
a proof, that these laecs of people, having jnoseiv'od 
common eleinciits of .sjieech, vvcio connected ’in 
origin with the nations of Asia 

The languages of the Einnish nations, tho I^ip- 
landeis, tho Uungaiians, tho Ostiaks, and othoi 
Siberian Tschudes, have been compared and caie- 
fully analysed by seveial Gpiinun and other northern 
writers, particulaily by Gyaimathi, Adclung, Gat- 
terer, and Julius Klaproth The result that appears 
to have been sufficiently established is, as I have 
elsewjiorc remarked, that ^11 these nations sprang 
from one oiigmal Tlu^ piimitivo seat of this gicat 
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race of men, or rather the eailiest station in whicli 
we can discover them by histoiical inquiiies, is the 
country which lies between the chain of Caucasus and 
the southciii extiemitics of the Uralian mountains. 

But our chief concern at picscnt is with the 
Iiido-Euroiiejui tribes That tomi was designed to 
includ<j a class of “nations, many of them inhabitants 
ofEuiopo, whose dialects aio moie or less nearly 
1 elated to the ancient language of India This dis- 
covery Avas oiigmally made by compaiing the 
SaiifakiTt with the Greek and Latin A very eon- 
sideiuble number of woids were found to be common 
to those languages, 'and a still more stiiking affinity 
was proved to exist between the giammatical forms 
lospoctivoly belonging to them It is dilhcult to 
determme which idiom, the ![jatin or the Greek, 
approaches most neaily to the Saiisluat, but they 
are all evidently braiaehes of one stem. 

It was easily proved, that tlie Te utonic as wel l 
as the Sclav Oman dialects, and the Lettish or 
Lithuanian whicli aic m some lespccts iiitonnediate 
betAveen the foimcr, stand ncaily in the same 
relation to th5 ancieut language of India. 

Seveitil intermediate languages, as the Zend and 
other Bcrsian dialects, the Amiciiian and the Ossete, 
which is one of the various idioms spoken by the 
nations of Caucasus, have boon supposed by Avntcrs 
who have oxammod their structure and ctjniology 
to belong to the same stoc]^®.^”* 

Xliipioth, Anui 
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Tims a near relation was proicd to subsist 
botwoon a consicloiablo number of dialects spoken 
by nations who are simead over a gieat part of 
Europe and Asia. It may bo rcmaikcd tliat the 
more accurate tlie examination of tlieso languages 
has been, the more extensive and deeply rooted 
tlieir affinity has boon discovered tb be. Those who 
are acquainted with Piofesboi Jacob Grimm’s able 
and lucid Analysis of the Teutomc idioms, will fully 
admit the tiuth of this rcniaik. The liistoiical 
infeiciice hcncc deduced is, lliat the Euiopean 
nations, -who siieak di.dects lefeiiible to this class 
of languages, me of the same la'co urth llie Indians 
and othci Asiatics to -whom tlu' same obsinvatioii 
may bo applied ; and this conclusion seems to have 
been admitted by Miiteis who m goneial have dis- 
played little indulgonco towards tho Mswinny 
speculations of philologists '' t 

r 

•' TliP Eilmbuilfh in i liti (lUiq'li, Id wliidi tho iih>-cnatli)n in 

thC'to\tmi> [) 11 til 111, 111 > 1)1 li ni iinmkiil “Mi m fm. tu (.oiifi 

tluit tho n^uh ol mil inqiiiius ]ih bun (n iiimliiii ii iniiiKtiiiii in nui miTiili) 
thnt fhu .ifliiiitUM knoHii In viib'ia biliiirii tin S f;r, i k, J.iliti, .mil 

Gorman lan^u ijjiN ai jiiifoLlh nmmuilabli, wi(li inj^ntlnr supfinMtiiiii thin 
that of thiir haling all btin duiiiil limn a i (iiiinimi sm',( l m jniniitiic lan- 
giiiige spok e II by a pinjik of ulimn tin Iiiilian'., Oiiik- Lati ns, and Gt niuuia 
wtro cqu lily tin (h..urdmls” Ed Rn No 102,]) 5f>2 lUrbnCuiior has 
.ailmitti d tlu sanii infi ii nil as fat as it n I it< s to tin liuliaiis mil the (Jriehs, 
whuh IS iquiinlinl to its gminl ulii l'•^llln Jfi sus^ PpLlsjii ivpio 

ongiTiallj from Iiidin, of iihiiti tho Smskrit louls tli it occur ibundaiitl} in 
their laiiguagi donot pirmtt ui to doubt It is jirohahit tliat hy crossing the 
moiintanis of IVikh tiny pent tiatid as f.u as tin Cmnsiis, nnd that from 
this p oint, mslcnd of rontiiiuiiijj their route hj 1 md, tlicj cniliarkcd on tho 
SotTj iind nifidc u <It scent upon tin coii^ts of Grtctc ** In anotliur pns- 
sage of the samp leclnrt, M Cuiicr ohscins, “th.it tin Sanskrit I.Liigiinga 14 
thp most rpgulnr that is kiioiin, iind*tlnf it is (spiuiillv remarkuhli for the 
cucurastance that it contains the toots of the lanoii. languages of Euiopr, of 
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The inquiry has frequently been made, whether 
the Celtic dialects belong to the class of languages 
thus allied, for which the term Indo-European is 
the most suitable designation. The question is an 
iiiicresting one, because it has a particular bearing 
on the ongin of the nations of Western Europe, 
including the Ihflish Isles, as well as a more exten- 
sive one on the pliysical history of mankmd. Wo 
have to inquire wdiothcr the same arguments which 
piovo most of the othci nations in this quaitci of the 
w'oild to have sprung fiom an caslein oiigm, may 
also be applied to tliat stock whose branches at the 
earliest peiiod of^lustoiy woio spioad over Gaul and 
Britain, and a part of Spam Wiiteis on the his- 
tory of languages and the antiquity of nations have 
been divided with icspect to Jlhis question Ado- 
luiig and Muiiay liav'o logaided the Celtic as a 
blanch of the Iiido-Exiopcau stock. But the latter 
of tiiesc wiiteis has piissed over, the subject iii a 
veiy cuisoiy niamier, oi lalhoi, he has left that 
pait of Ills woik w'hich iclatos to tlie Celtic dialects 
111 an mcoiupletc state. And Adelinig, who has 
been folio weft in ‘this paiticnlar by many foreign 
wnteis, duis committed the crior of supposing the 
Wolsli tongue to be a descendant fiom the language 
of the BclgcO, and not from that of the Celtic, who 
inhabitea _ the ceiitial paits of Gaul, and, as it is 
generally supposed, of Biitain.^*’) A want of access 

the Greek, Latin, German, and Silayonic” (Baron Cuvier’s Lcctuics on the 
Natural Scicncis ) lie has /miittcd tiJo Celtic nations, the earliest inhabitints 
ot W'cBtcrn Europe, and perhaps regards tfem. as aborigines 
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to infoimation lespcctnig tlic Celtic dialects has 
prevented tlie learned men of Ger m any fioni form- 
ing correct opinions on their relations to each other, 
and hence it has aiiseii, that this dcpaitmcnt in the 
liistoiy of languages — a snhject winch has been 
principally investigated by Geiinan wiiters — -still 
icmaiiis but iinpeifcclly elucidated. Many of the 
continental wiitcis, among whom maybe mentioned 
Fiedenck Schlegel and Maltc Brim, seem to have 
Believed the Celtic to be a language of a distinct 
class, entu-cly unconnected with the other idioms 
of Em ope, and in England the same opinion has 
been expiesscd by sevcial well-knotm authois, Mr. 
Pinkerton has declared in the most positive terms 
that the Celtic were a people entiiely distinct fiom 
the lost of mankind. . Ho says that tlioir language, 
“the real Celtic, is as i emote fiom tlio Greek as the 
Hottentot from the Lapponic.’i Tlic mythology of 
the Ccltaj,” adds .Mi. Pmkeiton, “resembled, in all 
piobability, that of the Hottentots, or others the 
rudest savages, as the Celt® anciently wore, and arc 
little better irt picsciit, being incapable of any pro- 
gress in society ” A late wiitcr, & a work of 
extensive research, at the conclusion of a chapter, 
in which ho has refuted ^ome of the opinions of 
Pellouticr and Bullet with icspect to the Celt® and 
thou* language, thus sums up the general result of 
Ins inquiries' —“With rcgaid,” he says, “to the 


Ursi .lichee, iiitii the Oiijrin luil Affiiiit} nf (hi 
Am.i .mil Euiope, Liiut-CVl \ ihi., KtiinuU a, 

t 


prineipal LungungcK of 
liOiidon, 182K, p 86 
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languages of Asia, “ I may adopt the words of Davis 
in the preface to his Dictionaiy, after substituting 
the word nvllam for mamfestam. ‘ Au&im affirmare 
linguam Britannieam (Celticam) turn vocibus, turn 
phrasibus ct oratioiiis contextu, turn litcrarum 
proniinciatione, nulhimcum oriontalibus liabcic con- 
giuentiam ct affin'itatcm.’ ^ The Celtic, theicfore,’’ 
continues the same wiiter, “wlien divested of all 
words which have been introduced into it by con- 
quest and religion, is a perfectly original language . 

• 

but this originality mcoutrovcrtibly proves that 
neither Greek, Latin, or the Teutonic dialects, nor 
Arabic, Persian, ol- Sanskrit, wore derived flora the 
Celtic, since these languages have not any affinity 
whatever with that tongue.” 

In the first edition of my Researches into the 
Physical History of Mankind, w*hich was published 
ill 1 813, fifteen years before the woik from which 
the picceding extract has been taken, I vontuicd 
to make tlm following statement on this subject, 
the lesult of what appeared to mvself an adequate 
examination — 

“Wo have remarked above that thcie is liisto- 
iical proof of the connexion of the Sclavonian, 
Ueiman, and Pehisgian laces witli the ancient 
Asiatic nations Now the languages of these races 
and the Celtic, although diifeiing much fiom each 


“ I dare to afliiin tint tlir Britisih orCtltu laiiKiiagf liai no coiincttioil or 
iifliiiity with the language^ fil tin Eoiif, uthii m words, or idnasts, or llic 
con-itruLticm of scntcucfj, oi ihc iironuntMlidJi ol ktUi-j" 
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other, and constituting the four principal depart- 
ments of dialects -which prevail in Europe, are yet 
so far allied in their radical elements, that we may 
with certainty pronounce them to be branches of 
the same original stock. The resemblance is re- 
markable 111 the gcncial structure of speech, and in 
those parts of the Vocabulaiy wliicli must be sup- 
posed to be tlic most ancient, as i n words descrip- 
tivc of common objects and feelings, for which 
oxpicssivc tcims existed in the piimitivo ages of 
society. We must thcrefoio infer, that the nations 
to whom tlieso languages belonged emigrated from 
the same quarter.’’ ® 

The extent ivlncli my Avoik necessarily assumed, 
and the appaiciit uicoiigiuity of filling up any coii- 
sideiable part of a pliyhiological essay with glossaiics 
or reniaiks ou gianimatical foims, combined until 
other reasons in picveiilnig live fiom eiiteiiiig at full 
into the 2iroof of. these asscitions, and the same cir- 
cumstances ojiciatcd likewise at the publication of 
the second edition. I have, howcvoi, had the sub- 
ject occasionally in view during the mtcival, and 
have collected from time to time materials for a 
treatise upon it^ which many circumstances have at 

* Rtbo.irchcs, etc , p ?34 Tliu .ollowing note ^v.^s appended to this 
passage — 

“ The author of the review of AVilkms’s Sansknt Grammar, in tho thir- 
teenth volmnc of the Edinburgh lltvitw, litia gL\iu ,i Lomparativc votabuUry 
of the Sduskrit, I’crMP, Liitin, uul German languagLS, vthich complttcly 
evinces the truth of the positiun here uflimiud, as far as tho uhoro languages 
are conccmid But tlie proof would h.ivc bttn more striking, if he had 
added Cic Celtic diilcrts and the Greek I have made an attempt to supply 
tills dcfiLicncy, which 1 intend to nuki public " 
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length determined nic to lay before the public. 
Among these may be mentioned the decided opinion 
advanced in the work fiom which I have above 
cited a passage, proving, unless I am mistaken, that 
there is not yet sufhciont information befoio the 
public on a subject of eoiisidoiable moment in 
lespect to the histoiy of the human race, and the 
relation of its various branches to each other. An- 
other motive to this deteimination has been the 
advice of some Icaiiicd feiends witli whom I have 
coiiveised on the subject of the Ibllomiig treatise, 
and paiticuhuly of the two highly distinguished 
men to whom it ns* dedicated. 

The mam obj(>ct which I have had in view in 
the composition of this woik has been to institute 
such a comparison of the Celtic dialects with the 
languages allowed to belong to the Indo-European 
stock, as may tend to ^lliistiato tlio lelatiun of tho 
Celtic pcopl(> to the rest of mankmil. In tlie course, 
however, of this ini|Uiry, I li.ive incidentally dis- 
covcicd that the lelations between tho languages 
above mentioned and the Celtic, is such as not 
merely to esfciblish tho affinity of tho respective 
nations, but likewise to throw light upon the struc- 
ture of the Indo-Emopcan languages in general, 
and particulaily to illustrate some points of ob- 
scurity, to which many w'ritcrs on grammar and 
etymology have adverted without fully elucidating 
them. The following pages will contain such remarks 
as I have thought requisite oa this point of view. 
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NOTES TO SECTION II 


(G) J*i/iheas — That Pythcaa met with Germans on the 
shores ot either the Baltic, oi the noitheiu p.iita of the Gorman 
Ocean, is nearly certain If he did not do this, he at least met 
with populations Avho came m contact iMtli Geimans AVhother 
the evidence ot the text prove this is onothci question I hold 
that it docs not 

1 It 13 by no moans coitam that the text of Pliny makes 
the Teutons the ncighboiiia to the Giittoncs Instead of being 
rondeicd the noai Gciniaus,” it may mean the “Germans who 
arc ntaie&t ’* These ni.^v he very distant 

•2 As little IS it eel tain that the Teutons of Pliny were 
Germans In the eyes of the eailici vviitcis of the empire, the 
word Teuton meant “hcloiigmg fo the same family as tlie 
Ten tones conquered, by Manus” Who they wcic was not 
exactly known At lirst they seem to have been considered 
Gauls , but when Gaul became better known, as it was in the 
lime of tlulius Ccesar, «ind no Teutons, po nomitiOf tippcarcd 
theicin, it became necessary to look for them liutlicr north In 
Strabo’s time they passed for Germans, vet,’ even in Germany, 
eo mmme, no Teutons were ever found Ilcnco it is neither 
certain that all the wnters who used the word Teuton meant 
thereby a native of Gcimany, nor that those who meant that 
were correct in their notions '' 

3 I he chief reason, hovrover, foi the widely-spread doctrine 
that the Tciitonea were Germans, is the fact of the modem 
German being colled Deiitsch, Dutch, Tydsko, etc Whatever 
be the forms this name takes, it gives us the root Teut-, since the 
seh, cl, »le, etc , arc neither mu-o nor less than the -lah m words 
like self-tah If so, Dutch i- Teut-on 
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Plausible as llurf leeks at (list, it is llio very worst reason 
that can be given 'Ihr nnrd Dutch could never have oMsted in 
the time of the Teutones, any moic than the vvorda fulgar Tongue 
could have existed at the same time Diot- means people, 
(hot-isc jacecD'^ popular, and when the veinacuhir language o f the 
dermaus (as it did ajtei the lutioduction of Christianity) came to 
be contrasted with the language of Home, the Dutth oi popular 
tongue came to be contiastcd with the Litciaiy, or Latin How 
then could the Teuto^cn have been Dutch in the time of Planus, 
long before such a contiast existed* 

4 "Upon the words Octmanue f/enti no great sticss can bo laid 
I'he (.icrmania of even Tacitus, who wrote much more precisely 
than did Pliny, contained populations who, in our eyes, would 
not be Germans The Histyii arc specially stated to have spoken 
a hinguage other than German How no two populations, bear- 
ing different namco, can more legitimately bo idciitifiod with cacli 
other than theso aEstyji with the vciy Guttonos under notice 
Poth names bcloiigcd*to the amber country, and we shall soon 
see that special reasons can he given for believing that they 
wcic both homo by tlic sanio tribes 

These are points, however, which, in pi csont criticism, arc but 
briefly noticed They have boon contideied fully, and pcihaps 
over- fully, in more than one work of the pieseiit wi iter’s, 
especially in his ethnological edition of the Germania ot T.icitus 
Noi, indeed, arc they of fundamental impoitanco here, the 
main fact that Di Piichaid insists on, vir. (that at the beginning 
of the historic al pciiod the nations of Kuro pc occupied tlic same 
rcIdtiTC^ bituations which tlicy occupy .it the present time, being 
correct 

There ueie Germans on the Baltic , though it may not bo the 
text of rimy u^ion which the bclud in their existence best 
’■cbts Theie is n single word in Strabo, which, pointing to the 
c.irliest Visitors of that sea, has, in the eyes of the philological 
ethnologist, the same v.iluc that a single fossil, in .in otherwise 
obscure foiiiiation, has in those of the gl^)loglst It is the word 
fl<iuuoi, winch IS, doubtless, neither muie nor less tli.iii uhM-yii 
(the form m Tacitus), which is tlio Gcini.in even as it is in 

the present tcinis, Esthen, Est-land, etc =Edo7ua The men 
who speak, in the nineteenth centui’y, of certain eastcin popula- 
tions of the Baltic as Eete, must bo the descendants, in speech 
at least, of the men who, in the 'time of Tacitus, called the 
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samo JUste bj tbe name and, in the time of Pyllicas, 

fl^iaioi "Whether they meant tlie same people, la another ques- 
tion Probably thej did not, they aimiily meant some one east of 
themselves These mif'ht be the occuiiants of the modern Estonia, 
but they uii^ht also he the oec iipaiit-' ol East l*i iissui and Com land j 
as thej piohably ueic At the piescnt tune the English district 
of Jioithumbcilaiid begins lit thcj^iie I n the time of Alfred 
it began at the Ituuihci, as its uaaic denotes 

(t) T}ie Ei>s supposed to haie been the latest atnonyst the 
qreat nations v ho fo) med the population t>J Jim ope — The {so-called') 
Fin ITypolhcsis — Since this was wiitten a gio.it change has como 
over the doetiinc coneerning the E’lus, ath.nige nhiehhas given 
inoidinatc and unexpected pioiiiinente to ,in olhciwise obscure 
population Py I'm is meant not oulj the liulaiidei of Einland, 
but a gicat deal more Al l the populations uhoso l.inKua g cs bc- 
long to the same class aic, in the eyes pt the ethnologist, Fins 
JloM these hiTigiMgcs aic the lollouing — 

2hc Lap of the Taplaiidei s — That the Laps wcic Fins 'would 
never h.vvo bet n doiihti d had it not hem toi the difleroncc bo- 
tucin the two popuhitums in icspect to tlun physical confor- 
m.ilKm Tins was (onsulciid butficiintly gu.it to indicate the 
piopiicty ol guat lautioit in the couipiii on ot the othri signs oif 
ethnological affinity Ami, consequenllj , it was not until the 
investigations had hceome ilose, lumute, .md searching, that, in 
the ni.it tci of liotli g^i iniin.ii <uid wouN, the jd ice of tlie Lap 
JangUiigo amongst the othei numhijs of llie 1 jii i lass w .as un- 
rcscivmdly admitted The piopci Fin lias a gie.Tt numhei of 
cases — no less tli.in filtecn The J.ap was long bupiiosed to 
have no inoic than eight oi nine ItasL, howevei, shewed that 
bevcial foims which appeared in Fiii .is the, cases of nouns, 
could, with a little c.uo, be detected m L.i]), undei the 
guisG of advcibs At the piosent moment, when few lan- 
gu.agcs of cipial political .iiid litci.iiy nniinpoitanco are better 
IvUown or moic carefully studied th.m the Lap, there is no 
division of opinion ou the question .is to their place in the Fin 
cl.iss 

The Magyar of ILungaty — The Fin affinities of this in- 
teresting language have been doubted, and, by some, they 
are doubted even now Thcjobjections, however, appear to 
rest on patnolio rather then scientific grounds, the Magyars 
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themselves being by no moans flattered by a eonnection with 
tribes so inferior to themselves in civilization and physical 
development as the Laplanders Consequently, aflinitics of a 
diflcrciit chaiactcr have been set up by more than one Magyar 
scholar Sometimes a Ciicabbian, at otheis a Tibotan, pedigree 
has been claimed The l*’in alliance, however, which was 
pointed out by two able iiliilologucs ot llio last century — 
Savnovies and GyaiiiialUi — and which is lecogniscd, though 
lot vvithoiit a (ortiiiii •amount of icscivic, hy the author of the 
Decline and Pall of the Roman Enipiic, is not to be set aside 
Xu competent ludgc, of other than Mag) ai oi igin^ denies it ^Ijijt, 
on the contraiy, all admit it expressly — Klapiotb, Adelung, 
Pilchard, etc 

The J-'sfnmmi of Extonta — With tins, as with all the 
foitlu'Diniiig populations, tlioio is neithi'i doubt nor difficulty 
Xo one lias denied tlicu affinities with one another, nor jet their 
affinities with the Pins gf Piiiland As a branch of the Estonians, 
w 0 may add — 

The TAofs, a population of about 2,100 souls They gave 
their name to the Govcinmcnt ot iiionia ( Air/-land) Neverthe- 
less tlicie aie, at the present moment, not ubovm twenty-five or 
thiitj' on Tavonian soil The others arc’m Courhind 

The Vod — These are the descendants of tho original occu- 
pants of Ingna , a population^which, anterior to tho Swedish and 
Russian conquests on tho coasts of the Gulph of Pinland, joined 
the Pins of tho Duchy of Pinlond, and the llahw.is (for that is 
tlioir national name) of Estonia Tho number of Vod is abo 
5,0(10 

The Permanb and Zinamam, of the Governments of Vologda 
and Pcimia , 

The Votials, ot^tbe Governments of Viatka, Kazan, ole 
The Tsheiemis, c/f the Governments of Viatka, Kazan, Kos- 
troma, Nizhni-novogorod, Orenburg, and 1‘crm 
The MorduiAs, of the Govcmnignts of Astrakhan, Kazan, etc 
The Tehtiwash, of the Governments of Kazan, Simbirsk, etc 
All fhesc, belonging to Russia in Europe, form but part of the 
stock ot the great Finn family, which contains in Asia — 

The Vbguh, of the IJralian range , and 
The Ofttiaks, of tho drainage of Ohi 

The Samoi/ed, Ycnisetan, and YuhaJnri languages are additions 
to tho Fm family of recent origin the other members have 

1 
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boon long recognised 1 1 miiy be added tbat tbc stoct itself is ns 
often called J7qi lan as Vin 

Out of tlic I’m stock of languages grew what may bo called 
the Fin hypotheais It oiigmatcd (1 btlicie) with Arndt, but 
was dc 7 oJo]ud and promulgated by Itask It was adopted at 
once by the Scandinavian pliilologues and ethnologists, to whose 
spccidations it has given a chaiacter by which they arc honor- 
ably distinguished It has given boldness and comprchenbivc- 
ness, at the \ciy least. In liis fust edition of the English 
Language, the present writer adopted it, along with more than 
one othei docliinc, ivliich he has since found reason cither to 
modify or abandon He bclieies, too, tliiit, thus adopted, it 
found its way into Engl.uid for the fiist time The German 
school appears to iccogniso it generally In France and Amcnca 
it has made less way Dr Pilchard, m his second edition of the 
Natural Histoiy ot Man, adojits it, usmg, however, the term 
Alloidijlian instead ot Pin or Ugnam ,In the w ork before us 
(as w 0 see) he does not seem to be an arc of it 

The Fin hyiiothcsis is closely connected with the Eastern 
oiigin of the Indo-Europeans, the Eastern origin of the Indo- 
Europeans being essential to its validity Without the Fin 
hypothesis, the Easteiii^tnigin, etc , is possible, but, without the 
Eastern oiigin, thcic is no Fm hypothesis This helps us on 
towards an antn ipation of its naturf 

If tlic Indo-Euiopcaiis came from the East, and if they were 
not the 1 Cl y fust (Jcciipants of the West, some one must have 
been in Euiopc befoic them When they were on the Indus, 
the Tigi is, and the 1‘aipliratcs, otheis must have been on the llhine, 
the Danube, and the lihonc, possibly on the Thames, ^lossibly on 
the Ebio and the Giiadahiuiiii More than, this — Asia is a large 
area, and it is not from any part of it ind.il‘crcntly that this 
hypothesis bungs the Indo-Europeans They were not Siberians 
noi ClinitsL , posiibly they were at ono time foreign to even 
ccitam paits of India There ^aic in India impracticable forests, 
niouutamB, and juiigles Ecsides thib, India stretches far south- 
wards, so tliat a population might easily bo occupant of the 
Ganges and Indus without reaching Cape Comonn — possibly 
without having got south of the Ncibudda, Godavery, or Kistna 
rivers 

He this as it may, there wfis a vast area which, at one time, 
Wiis neither uninhabited, lyir yet inhabited by Indo-Europeans 
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Who did occupy it ’ By the hypothesis of Arndt and Bask, the 
Fins Hence the Fin hypothesis 

It IS, of course, not meant by this that the several popula- 
tions which thus resided aborigmnlly in tho plains of Sarmntia, 
the mountains of Italy and Spam, the islands of Britain, tho 
steppes of Siberia, and the inaccessible extremities of tho Indian 
Peninsula — to say nothing of China and Siam — were Fins in 
tho way that the true members of tho stock m its narrowei 
(and piopcr) sense weie Fms It it. ■merely meant that they 
wore more related to em h other than they were to either tho 
Indo-Europoans or any other recognised class 

Ncveithclcss, the gioup was one of formidable diinciisions 
First, it contained populations in the south and west of Europe, 
who, being other than Tndo-Euiopcan, took the appearance of 
being alioiiginal Some of them wcic extinct Others, how- 
ovci, suivivcd Tho Basks of the Pyienees did this So did the 
Albanians of Albania , These sunned, bcCLiuse the inaccessible 
nature of their areas had presened them fiom the fate of their 
congeneis in Oaul, Germany, Itily, Giccce, and Saimatia They 
sun ivcd, htcausc woods a,nd mountains had been to them what 
the cold of the Arctic Circle had been to the Laps, and his 
swamps and feus to tho Finlandci Thty survived to suggest to 
ethnologists of the nineteenth century a time (long antenor to the 
dawn of histoiy) when a couiplox senes ot kindred populations 
was continuously spread over all Europe, from Albania to Finland, 
fi om Spain to Scandinavia — a senes of popillations now broken 
lip and sep.iiated 

Secondly, it contained populations to the north and west of 
the original home of tho ludo-Europtai ., foi it seems to liavc 
been in the directifln. of Europe, latlicr than m that of eitlicr 
Cliina 01 Siberia, tiiat the great hypothetical stream of the Indo- 
Euiopoan peculation rolled itself These were the Chinese and 
the tubes of Siberia 

Thirdly, it contained those populations of India itself, whose 
language betokened a diffcicut origin from that of tlic popu- 
lafums whole ancestors spoke Sanskrit These wcic the nations 
of the Bekhan, and most of the hill-tnbcs 

In this way tho Fin hypothesis pointed to a time when a 
small portion of Asia, destined to give origin to the Sarmatian, 
German, 5 jatin, and Greek conqudrois of Europe, as well as to 
those occupants of Hmdostan who spplic tlio Sanskrit language. 
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was su nouadcd by a pop ulation desti ne d to give wby to the 
stronger, nobler, and more dominant tilGcs that issued thoro- 
fuora — those latter agrccuig with each other, more or los«, in 
language and other charactu islir s I say other charnctcnstics, 
because the fact of tluir ha\ing so generally given way before 
then iniadcis •went for one Neither was it long before 
anatomists cliscovcicd that the traiiia from the ■very oldest 
tumuli of Jlntain, Gaul, and ( lei many, w ere Lap or Pin in form , 
and, as sucR, lurTfcatTie of a population ether and earlier than 
the present liulo Kuiopeaus 

AVc may well then speak of the Fin hypothesis There arc 
many illustrations ot it, both in history and philology As a 
gcnci il rule, the populations which it claimed were of slight 
Instoiical importance Two only out of the whole class were 
rulers on the face of the caitli — the Ottoman Turks and the 


Chinese, and tlieie are ])lontv ot pri'dictions about them 

If a pliilologuo wore also a geologist, Im had, in the primary 
and secondary foimations, an apt illnstiation of the two great 
l^ers ot population in Europe There was th^Fin subst ratum, 
eiico ubiciuitous and (ontinuovis, but now ovcifaid by more 
recent str.ita, jet sliowing itselt, after the fashion of granite 
mountains, in isolated aifcas 

So niucli 111 tlic waj of illustration of the I'm liypothcsis It 
was the idea of a man of gicat gonius, and it yfja eminently 
suggestive to others It taught philologues where to look for the 
eongencis of languages apiuicntly isolated ^Vhen the nearest 
ally o f the of _thc I’ji cnees was the Laji ol Lapland, and 
one of itb strongest coirtiasts was to be found in'Sic'Frcnch 
and Spanish, with wliuh it was lu mnncduite gcogiaphical con- 
tact, it was casj to see that similar relations might exist else- 
wheie Tass o\ii the area into which a foreign tongue has 
intruded, and look for affinities on the spot where the older 
tongue leappears This was the nilc suggested, and it was a 
rule of great value, and rich iiviesults 


If the Im hypothesis were even more exceptionable as a 
matter of fact than it really is, its promulgation would, never- 
thcless, have been a benefit to ethnographical philology 

Is it then wrong as a matter of fact’ The present writer 
commits himself to the doctrine that it is wrong Why > Because 
beholds against the Eastern origin of the Indo-Europoans 

The reasons for this dfctiino arc guen in the sequel, the 
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object ot the present note being to expldiii Oie nature of the 
hypothesis in question, and to shoiv its relation to the cognate 
hypothesis as to the Eastern origin, etc 

If the Indo-Europeans have originated in Europe, the original 
continuity of the Em aica can no longer be maintained 

That the true Em area, howevei, atonetiiiio was much wider 
than it 18 now, is cci tain This, however, is a mere qucbtion 
of degree 

The Slaooninm an flenoalli/ supposed to haie been the latat 
aiiion<iit the great tuitions who formed the popiilaliona of Eaiope 
— The doctimc that the Slavonians aic amongst the latest 
oiuigrants into Europe, is pait and parcel of the Indo-Euro- 
pean hypothesis 01 all the Indo-Eiiiopcans they are tho most 
eastern In tins we hnd .i plausihlc icasoi^toi believmjj them 
to be tho newest comois 

Ag.un, it is salo to sij (hat an ox>iniou to the ed'eet tliat the 
Slavonic tongue b <ind tho Sanslait arc not meicly allied to 
each other, hut mote chmlif allied Ilian th<‘ olhei membuis ot 
their clasb, is gaining giotmd ll so, what moic natmal than to 
make tho llussiau and Polish, etc , tho most Asiatic of the 
tongues ot Euiope " 

The objecUoiib that lio ag.uust tlito now, aro to be found 
further on 

In the way of detail, an ovccption may be taken to tlio btatc- 
ment conccining the lllioxofaiii 

They aic not mentioned, eo nomine, by lleiodotus 
Jlciodotii- m.iy, m iii not, in Ucm ubing cert.uu popiilatioub 
nf Sejthia and Siimalia, liace disci ibcd E.ho.volaiii Time is 
no evidence, howeiii, ot liib haiiiig done bo 

Jlhoxulani IS pmbahly a tin wo^d, Imt not ccitauily The 
fact of the toimiaatioii lu n bung a biiiguLu luim, is somewbat 
I'gaiUbt it ltuul'^[ui]ien = a Jiusitan, tho wold foi Iliisiuans 
bung Ituotioluieet So also — 

blXCCCAU nUKAT 

SuoQialaini’n rm iiiioti\dlaiect=J''tni 

Hum ilai« 6 ii =a I'm llanialaiifff 

Jfhoxolani is a woid that a Eiu might njiply to the Jliissians 
But he might also apply it to populatioiib other than llussian 
111 fact, at the jirescut moment, lie actually docs apply it to the 
Swedes 

Khoiolani, even li it be i 1 lu jjlobs, need not be so to tlio 
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wliolo extent of the woid The root Jthox- {Ituots-, Jtoss-) may 
belong to one language, the termmation -lam to another 

Supposing it, however, to be wholly Fin, all that the 
existence of the word really provea is — that, in tlio tame 
of Strabo, certain Fins, or Ugnans, were sufficiently near 
tliosc portions of the coasts of the Black Sea that the Greeks 
visited, for words belonging to their hingunge to reach the 
informants of either Strabo or his authoiitica More than this 
wo cannot legitimately get This, however, is of value It 
^ivcB a fa ct connected with the southe m extension of the Fm 
area in the first century a n 

Further remarks on this n'ord may he found m the author’s 
Native Races of the Russian Kmjnre, ji 22.‘I 

As for the historical details of the Rhoxolani, they “first 
appear about a century before Chnst, nhen they were found 
occupying the steppes between the Dntepetr and the T>on 
Afterwards, some of them made their looting in Dacia, and 
behind the Caipathians Strabo has told the story ot the defeat 
of the Roxolani and tlicii le.idcr, lasius, by Diophantiis, the 
general of Mithndatcs, and takes the opportunitj ol describing 
some of their manncis, which rcNCmblcd those of the Sariiiatiau 
stock to n Inch they belonged Tacitus mentions another defeat 
of this iicoplo, when making an inioad into iloi'sia during 
Otho’s short lease of power Fiom the insciiption which records 
the honours paid to I’lautius Sihanus, it appears that they were 
also defeated by him JIadiian, who kept their liontici quiet 
by BubsidiBing the needy tribes, when tlvey coinplaincd about the 
payment, came to terms with their kmg When the rising broke 
ont among the Sarmntian, German, and Scythian tribes, from the 
Rhine to the Tanais, in the reign of M Aurelius, the Rhoxolani 
were included in the number "With the inrc/ids of the Goths, 
the name of the Roxolani almost disappears " Dr 'W Smith's 
Dictionary of Grech and Roman Geography, voc Roxolani 

(8) The Armenian and Ossete considered to he Indo-Tlmopean 
—The Zend and Tersxan forms of speech —The Zend, or language 
of the Zoroastrian Scriptures, i^ undoubtedly, a lauguagobeLmgii^ 
to the some class with the Sanskrit, to which it is clos^y allied. 
This 18 a point upon which there is neither doubt nor shadow of 
doubt The relations, howcwir, of the Zend to the modem 
Persian are by no means 'uqually decided Gcncial opinion is 
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m favour of them There are scveial points, ho^\c\or, which re- 
quire settlement heforo the matter is decided The Zend 
IS a language rich in inflections The modern I'crsiaii has 
as few as the English Hence the inference that it stands in 
the same relation to the Linguage of the Zundavesta as the 
English does to the Anglo-Saxon, the ItaLun to the Latin, etc 
It is possible, however, that this resemblance may be accidental 
Languages may be destitute of inflection for two rc.isoiis Pre- 
viously existing inflcqtions may ha\c been lont, or no inflection 
may ever have been developed This is the case with the 
Chinese If the Greek had been uilroduced into Cliiiia a thou- 
sand jears ago, if Greek nisei iptions were common in China, 
it the old Chinese iitual weio Gicck, and, hually, if during the 
period ol Greek occupancy a great pcr-ccntage of Gieek words 
had beeu takcn-iip into the Chinese tongue, the latter would 
wear the appearance of being a derivative of the foimci, which 
it la not , 

Now I am not awaio that the possibility of the non-inflexional 
character of the modem Persian being due to non-development 
rather than to loss has ever been recognised At any r.itc, the 
alteiiiaiivo suggested by the ioicgoing remarks has never been 
closely investigated lienee the deduction of the modem 
Persian from the Zend requires mord evidence than it lias 
found 

The Armenian is but littTc known to comparative philologucs 
It IS known to many learned Armenians, bpt none of these ore 
ethnological cnlics Its place in the ludu-Europcan class has, 
therefore, hroii taken upon tiust A few points of rcscmblauco 
have been adduced So have certain statements in the way of 
external testimony ^ 

Tho Arnieniajj verb-substantive runs yem, yes, yest, giving 
forms remarkably lijeo sum, es, est , a fact noticed by Muller in his 
history of the Dorians, wherramconsiderablo prominence Is given 
to this language There is also the word iiut = irvp = Jit e 

Again — m Klaproth’s Asia PAyglotta, avast number of words 
ore common to tho Armenian and to the other Indo-European 
tongues AVe must rcmembci, however, that, in that woik, the 
term Indo-European (Indo Germanic) comprises the Persian, to 
which exceptions have been, and the Ossete, to whicli exceptions 
Avill bo, taken 

As to tho foiins 111 m, they aic cofnmon in languages lemotc 
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from the Indo-European At Ujc same time, the forms in ques- 
tion must be admitted to be favourable to the view they are meant 
to suppoit 

The elucf objection against the Armenian being Indo-European 
lies in the fact of its having nilinities with inoio than one of the 
languages of Caucasus and the neighbouring counliios, which no 
legitimate classification has ever made, or is likely to make, Indo- 
European 

More upon this point ivill be said in tl\o sequel 

The {)'>set(' is Indo-European much as the Aimcnian is It 
has a great number of woids common to Ibat language and the 
Persian — words which make the longue in ubieh they appear 
Indo-European, piovided the other languages aic so 

The Ossete V Cl bs loini then pcisoiis attci the fashion of the 
Aimeiuaii — a tasliion which is Latin, Gieck, JOiiglish, etc But 
(as afoiesaid) the IcUcr m tis the sigii of lUe lust jictson is com - 
uion all the world oiei , the simiLiiitj iji the olhci pci sons being 
less dceidod 

On the other hand, many juoper Slavoiiie words appear in 
the Ossete 

MxUatii miifandt'), the statement just made concerning the 
Armenian applies here The Osscte cannot he disconnectod from 
the other longues of its ntighliouilioixl lie it so IVhy may not 
theif be Iiido-l'aii ot>c'au ^ This is lUi altcinatue that not only may 
he legitimately jnoposed, but it is one uliicli lias .11 tually been 
adopted and maiiitiupcd I’lofessor lii-, dciotcd moio than 
one paper to pioving that the Geoigian m wlut the Ossete is, 
the latter being Indo-liuiopean 

Iho piesent wilier agiees with the formoi pait of this line of 
aigumont, denjing the hiUei In other wouE, lie rivcisestlio 
doctrine The Ossete is what the Ocoi gian *is, j e other than 
Indo-European 

For several reasons the Ossete has commanded an cxfraoi- 
inary amount ol attention Its (ital or supposed) Indo-Euro- 
pean charactci IS one point <ii intnest The native name is 
another Ihisisf/dw Ho the Ossetes call themselves, a woid 
w 1C 1 points to Iran or Persia, and this raises the ideas con- 
noc c wit 1 the important tciin liaiiian A doctnni', enunciated 
by Klaproth, has helped to magnify it It is to the effect that 
the Iron leprcsent tho ancient Mcdcs, a colony of whom was 
p ace« in aucasus Again, the same lion weie descendants of 
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tlio Alani Reasons for considering nil tins as unsound have 
been givon by the pi r sent miter elscwlioie 

The piescnt Iiuii baa been but litely leduecd to wntmg 
Hence, svlulst the Armenian has one luituo alphabet and the 
Georgian another, the Ossete is ssrittin iii Russian chaructcis — 
the OsBcto tribes being Christiani/ed and Russianized 

They arc niount.niK'crs of (he cciilial puts of Caueasus A 
lino drawn noilh of Tiflis loads into their country 

There arc, at Ic isl^ two dialects of then l.ingiiigc, iihich has 
been illustrated by klaprolh in the Asia roljglotl.i, by Rosen in 
a special dissei tation, and by Sjoguii, to whom the publication 
of an Iron dictionary (in the Russian lettcis aforesaid) is due 

(9) Ailehing and Miinay haie teganled (hi Crlltc a^ a htanih 
of the Indo- rjuropean stock — This must not be interpietcd to mean 
that either of the wiitiis ]iist named make either the Keltic oi 
anything else Jndo-Eut<iptMu to nomine 

Hcithor the term* Indo-Geimanie noi Indo-European is used 
by Adclurjg So far as tli(> Keltie is snboulinated to any Inghci 
dcnomireition it is J-Juiojiean — but /'iij ojican \n tlie Alilhiirlatcs 
is merely a geogiaphic<il term, meaning spoken in Ihiioiie The 
Bask IS in the same category In the older of ariangcmcnt it 
precedes the Kellie , the German following it 

The sections on the Keltic aie l.u from the soundest parts of 
the ill till id ales, the most cm optional poitioiis of them being 
the paits that id ito to the Biitish branch , 

In the hi-st volume published in 1809, no account is given of 
the ilan' 111 the siipplcmeiitai j volume of 1819, this oimssioii 
18 rectified 

The woid Kolt^ itselt, is taken by Adcliing as it is found m 
the Latin and Gij,ck w i iters , Gaul heiiig their oi iginal Jvi Itie seat , 
Italy, l\mnoiiia, apd 'Vsi i Minor, as well as the liiitish Isles, being 
parts to ivdiich its oeciiiiants spread themselves In Gaul, how- 
cyar, then aiea is limited The Aij^iu^tanians confine them on the 
south , the Liguiians ou the south-cas*t All this is as tlio 
classical write is make it 

The Bclgic the author makes Kelto-Gcimnris , and connects 
them with the CTmbii, the doctnne lunniiig thus — 

That part of noithern Gaul which Cicsar gave to the Belgm, 
though originally Keltic, canich to be invaded bj ccitain tribos 
from Germany These styled thiJmselvcs Knun, or, as the 
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Homans wrote tlic Avord, Ctmhi Tlicy settled themselves in 
Gaul as an aiistocracy amongst a population Avliom they re- 
duced, witli Avhom they mtcrmariicd, and into Avhoso language 
they infused so consideiable a tmeturo of their OAvn, ns to make 
the result a mi\cd or hjbiid foim of speech This was the 
Hclgio , for Belgoj avus the name by Avhich the Gauls designated 
the Cirabiu ~ 

Some time — perhaps not veiylong — ^before the time of Caesar, 
these Bolgio Cimbri, German in some pq^nts, Kelt in others, 
invaded Butain, until then an Erse or Gaelic country, and occu- 
pied certain poiti oils thereof, until (themselves invaded by the 
Homans), they retiied to Wales, and thence to Biittany 

If so, the whole ot the Biiti&h Isles was oiigmally Gaelic 
If so, the language of Southcin and Central Gaul was, more or 
less, Gaelic also If so, the so-called British bianch of the 
Keltic stock has no existence .vs a sopaiatc substantive form of 
speech, being merely a mixture If sq, the Belgic, Kimbric, 
Cambiian, or whatcA'cr else it may be in tlJc way of name, is, m 
reality, Kclto-German lathcr than pure Kelt 

And this 18 AA'hat the Avritcr actually makes it , the third sec- 
tion of the second part being headed " lieltuch-Gcunanmher 
Oder Kmhnscher Spritchlamm ” 
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SECTION III 

Of the Celtic dialeats extant — Modes of orthography —Aiitliorilics 

It may bo doiibtod whether t)io term Celtic languages 
is the most pioper epithet for the class of idioms 
generally designated, and which I shall continue, 
in compliance with custom, to designate by that 
name The C'cltm, pioperly so called, wcio a people 
of Gaul Of their .language we have no undoubted 
spooimcii. Thcio aie, indeed, strong grounds for 
believing that it Mas a kmdied tongue with the 
dialects of the Biitish isles , but it would bo better 
to take the general name of a^wliole class of lan- 
guages fiom somotlimg that actually lemains. 

There aio si^dmlects _of the langu age termed 
Celtic which may be said to survivb, as five aic still 
spoken, and one of them, viz , the Cornish, is suffi- 
ciently preseived in books These six dialects are, 
the Welsh, thfe Coinisli, the Araiorican, the lush 
or Else, the Gaelic or Ilighlaiid-Scottish, and the 
Mauks. The tlncc fonner aic iclics of the idiom 
of the ancient liiitons J the thiee latter, of that 
spoken by the inhabitants of Ireland Wo have 
historical evidence” that the Biitons of Armorica, 

■ Chiefly m the work:: of Gicgoryof Tours and Egmhardt I haiOKui- 
sejed the evidciuc on this subjeet in my Researehes into tlie I’hisital lllstoiy 
of Mankind 
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the Britaiiiii of Gregory of Tours, emigrated from 
Biitain, through tlic whole extent f*”’ of which, with 
the exception of some paits of the southern coast, 
wheie the BelgiO fioni_Oaul h ad settled, it is jiro- 
hahlo that one language prevailed at the era of the 
Boniijn conquest.'’ Of this language the three dia- 
lects of Wales, Coiin\all, and Lt^wei Brittany arc 
descendants Of the lush language, the Scottish 
Gaelic is a slight luoditication the Maiiks differs 
more considerahly, and it is piobable that the Isle 
of Man had inhabitants fiom tins branch of the 
Celtic stock long bcfoio the emigiatioii of the Scots 
from Ii eland to the coast of Aigyle 

I shall in geiK'ial take the Welsh as a specimen 
of the Biitannic dialects, and the Else, or old Irish, 
as an example of the other class , but I shall add 
occasionally woids foinis which exist in the sub- 
oidinate dialects, and aie lo!^, or have become less 
distinct, in cilliei of (he piiiieipal ones 

I have cxpeiieuced some dithciilty in adopting a 
legnlar method in tlio oithogriq)hy of Celtic woids 
The inodeiii system of lepiesenling consonants in 
the Welsh and the Else languages is s>) icinote from 
the usage of othoi tougiu's^ that 1 have thought it 
advisable to deviate fiom it in some instances. In 
the former I have occasionally followed the oitho- 
gr.iphy of Edward Lliiijd, in pieference to that 
which is sanctioned by the authoiity of the Welsh 

lliat tUc Caieldouifim liul this ha*) 1)lcii piovcd bj Cha.lmoi’s 

.ind Uifson * 
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translators of the Bible. The grounds for this pre- 
ference will apjiear obviously in the paiticular in- 
stances in which it has been made, to those who arc 
acquainted with the Welsh language and its pio- 
nunciatioii, and other icadeis will have no reason to 
complain of a method which wull guide them to the 
piopcr uttciancc of woids, when it would otheiwiso 
have escaped them Tn the Irish orthogiaphy, 
whi(‘h can scarcely be said to have any fixed stan- 
daid, I have followed the best authoiities ivithiii 
my icach In the orthogiaphy of Sanskrit words 
I have deviated but little fiom the system proposed 
by Sir William tlones In some few instances, 
houovcr, uliicli will be obvious to those who arc 
acquainted with that method, I have cndcavomcd 
to approach more nearly to the liabit of our own 
language.*' 


” I fiillowrd Ml Y.iU'j iiisuliiUtutiiig loi tlii, loin Siinikutdijilithonga, 
"siti tlo lollowmg, rtf, oe, «, (IK 'I li< i* huDg smne uncert imty 
to the exat f ])loiiiiii( i itimi ot jowils lu iin init 1 mgii igi'f, it sot ids allon ibk 
Id use tliosL iomlI'' tii niiit'-i.iilatnis ol t.icli otiii i, ’i\luili iii fact gcmrally 
are found m tom -.ijouiling Mold'', 111 o\ia<il tlii'> iiulhod h not usidiusudia 
manner as (o produce an ippcarantc ol ii sc inblanco in words winch are not 
in nality tognaft 
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NOTES TO SECTION III 


(10) lit lions of Atmonen — The doctimc that the Rrctoiwof 
ArmoiKa arc descendants fiom certain Ikitons of Riitain, who, 
at the In oak-up of tlco Jloinan aiithoiity in the* island, passed 
ovei to Annoiica, lias nndoigone some reinarkahio changes Tlio 
external evidence to the tact is msufluicnt J'lginhaidt vioto 
more than tour hundred jears attei the date assigned to the 
event , 13oda, who is not luentioncd in the text, three hundred. 
Grogoiy of Tours liitd nearer to the period in rpiestioii Ho 
also lived closer to the area upon whiili the migration was made 
Nevertheless, his statement dates more than a century after its 
epoch 

I’lacticallj , then, there is no satisfactory testimony at all 
Iforc than this, there are special reasons for distrusting the 
evidence we have The writer who knew that on the two sides 
of the British Channel one and the same language was spokonj 
and that in hoth cases this language ivas Bntush, would have 
been either far hchind or far hcfoic his cotciiipoTaiacs, had he 
failed to account for it by a migration Either the Welsh would 
come from Armorica, or the Arinoncaus from Wales 

I hold, then, that what we are in the habit of looking 
upon as testimony, is no testimony at all, but only so much 
inference 

If BO, and if there were no Welsh conquest of Bnttany, the 
Bieton, as it is now spoken, represents the ancient language of 
Gaul — Brittany being a portion*of that country that maintained 
its language against the Romans, just as Wales did m Bntain , 
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both being impracticable, and, comparatively speaking, inac- 
cessible districts 

There is, however, one difficulty connected with this view , a 
difficulty I by no means undervalue Neither (as wo shall see 
inioii) have others 

The best evidence to the amount of likeness or difference 
between the 'Welsh and Breton, is to the following effect Let 
two tmedmated individuals, one .i Welshman, and the other a 
Bieton, converse, and it is nearly certain that llu'y shall he 
mutually unintclligiblp, especially if eithei he at all provincial in 
the utterance, or the -subjoct rcipiire an admixture of rrencli 
words on one side, or English on the other In this ease, the 
languages arc two 

Let, how< ver, two educated men, prepared for finding simi- 
larities, and framing then langnngc accordingly, partly by 
choosing d simple buh)cct, and partly by omitting foreign words, 
hold intercourse, and the languages become one, i e the two 
speakers can mutually undersbind each other 

Such being the ease, the likeness between tJie two tongues 
becomes apparent It is grcatoi, however, than what it should 
be it the languages were separated from each other for so long a 
period as the doctrine that the Breton is of Gallic origin requires 
On the other hand, it is, there or thdreabouts, the amount of 
difference that the fourteen hundicd jears between the expulsion 
of the Homans from Biitain and the picscnt time would mako 
probable In short, if Ihe Bictons vnd Welsh were separated 
from one anothci ah tmtio, the dillercucc should bo greater 
than it IS 

On the other hand, languages change at different rates — somo 
quickly, some slowly, some verv slowly Why may not tho 
Breton and Wcl^ have been the slowest amongst tho slow 

A vciy clear, and critical investigator of these matters, 
Ignoring the so-called evidence that deduces tlio Bretons from 
AValcs, and, at the same time, thoroughly recognising tho 
complications engendered bj the ovci-grcEft likeness between the 
W Ish and Armoncaii, has suggested a reversal of tlic old doc- 
trine, and derived the Welsh from Brittany England ho be- 
lieves to have been, under the dominion of the Homans, wholly 
Homan Wales ho believes to have been as Homan as England 
Both he believes to have been deserted, or, at least, loft defence- 
less Both he believes to have bcen^avaged, and, subsequently. 
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occupied by piiatical im.idois lio'n llic continent Of these, 
howcvei, ho inahcs tlic Angle? only a portion They occupied 
the eastern and nortliern_cmmtio8 ^tea mvliilc, the Bretons of 
Aimonca lediiecd AVales 

Foi the fuller expobition of this mow, see Mr Wiujht m 
Ttamaitions of the IFnloj iciit Society of /,(imn<ihiie and Cheshire, 
vol Mil 
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S1-:(’T1()N I 

TU> ri KM KUVrC GAIAr.L A^D f.ATTJ 


Tin authcn who flial iiaos the A\ojd Kdt is Hcroilotna, aftoi 
whoso tiiui' tlio term .ap^icars as often as tlii' subject gives ns reason 
to expect it m the Greek writers m gonei.il — in the Gicek, but 
not in the Latin The Tiatms used .inoyioi teini, not, indeed, 
to the absolute exclusion of <he woid Vrlhe, but still anothci 
tcini CeltoR was the Oieel. «anie Tho Latin name was GalU 

To what population and what oiea did the Greek term apply ^ 
This IS a point ivliicli rc((uiics close eonsidr’ration The Kelts 
ol Ifcrodotus belonged to the Sjwiiisli Peninsula Tina is not 
the current doitiine It is tho inference, liowcvei, ftoin the 
text 

“The nver Istcr*runs through the whole of Europe, begin- 
ning Avith the Kelts .ind at the city of J^yienc ” Without going 
into (he details of this passage, wc may safely saj that it points 
to S])aiu 

“ The Kclta, next to {fiera'^ the Kyiictjp, are the most 
western population of Europe ” — “ The Kelts arc frrnitagers to 
tho Kynctm, who are tho most western population of Europe ” 
This does the same 

“ The Kelts are beyond the Pillars of Hercules ” Consider- 
ing the great extent to whwh maritime enterprise preceded 
overland explorations, we may reoson^ly suppose that a roast- 
ing voyage is implied in the wordu "beyond the Pillais of 
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Hercules ” If so, we must look for the Kelts of Herodotus 
somewhere on the sea-coust to the west of the Straits of 
Gibraltar Whether they arc to be sought in the ej;treme west 
of Spain or Portugal is uiiccrt.tta , since it is uncertain who tho 
Kynctai wcic They may have been occupants of the continent, 
as the wold " fiontagcr to theKynetai” (ofiopoovci) imply But 
they nitiy also have been Irish islanders — these being, truly and 
actually, the most western jiopulation of Kuropc Or tho 
geography may, altogether, be too loose to justify us in such 
mi7mti(e as the exact relations between the Kelts and Kynct© 
imply 

Be this as it may, the most western area beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules, which is not also the oxtrcine western piirt of Kuropc, 
IS the district betwccii the rivers Gundalqumr and Ouadiana, 
or the western portion of AiuLdusia Let us B.iy that it is 
Seville and part of Alg:ir\ c , and then ask how fat tins position 
toineidca with the accounts ot the later gcogiaphers 

It coincides most closely Stiubo especially states that tho 
chief population of the Anas (Guadiana) is that of tho Kelt® 
(hb 111 p 139 ) “ the Anas heads towards the south, defining 

tho Mesopotamia, of which the Kelt® are the cluct occupants ” 
Of the other Kelts in Spam and Poitugal furtlior notice will 
be taken licreaftci The piescnt lemarks meioly apply to the 
ongin of the name It seems in Heiodotns to moan tho Kelts 
of Strabo, > e the Kells of Spam rathoi than t lio Kelts of Gaul 
T*rom what lang>iage did it reach the informants of Herodotus ^ 
Fiom one of thicc 

ff It iii.iy have been Keltic, i e h.ivc bcou taken fiom the 
language of the population to which it applied, just as the word 
English is taken iroin the language of England 

b Or it may liav e been Phemcian, » e taken from tho lan- 
guage of the Phemcian tradois with Spaip, just as the word 
liritish 18 taken from tho languigo of any of the commercial 
nations who talk of lintish rather than of English goods. 

c Or it may have been tuc language ot tho iieighhouimg 
tnhcB , just as Saxon is the Welsh name of an Englishman. 

I thmk that, m tlie first mstanco, at least, it was in tho 
fatter predicament If so, who were then neighbours^ Tho 
Ibeiians of the eastern part of Spam 

Tho CTidoneo, then, as f.ir.aa it goes, is in favour of deducing 
the word Eelt fiom the Ibenc 
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The further -vvo go the more we shall find confirmations of 
this view There aic lihlt a in the worfA west as well as in 
fTTo sowM-wost of Spain , about what is ealled, by Pliny, the 
Critic Pion’ontoiy Who arc the frontagers here ^ The 
Iberians of Leon and Astun.is, even as the Iberians of 
tficnada and Cordova were the fronhigeis of the Keltne ot 
Seville 

Theie arc Kclt-Ib(jri.ins in the interjacent districts 
Wherever, then, there is a Spanish Kelt, theie is, by liis side, 
a Spanish Iberian to c ill him Kelite Add to which, that it is 
I he Ihcnaii that lies between him and the classical countries of 
Rome and (Jrccee , so that it is fiom the Ibeii in that the Greeks 
and Latins get their names for the populations fnithei west, just 
as it IS fioin England that the Euioiieaiis of the continent get the 
naines for Wales and the several paits of Wales 

Again, the name Kelt is qeneial Has it not been applied to 
three populations ^ h'ow, m thi‘ earlier periods of their lustory, 
nations raiely apply genet al names to ikemsehes They usually 
know themselves as so many particular tribes It is then neigh- 
bours who apply to them collective designations 

So much, then, m favor of the name Kelt being Iberic in 
origin It may have been the name of '.onie of the Kilts, but it 
was llie Ibeiians who gave it its general import, just as it was 
the Homans who got the Helenes ealled^ G) eels 

ft "may, also, have been taken by the Greeks from the Phe- 
nitians, rathci than from the Ibcnans dircot Nevertheless, it 
was from the llxiians that it picvioiisly originated 

Can we '■peculate on its meaning^ It looks, at present, as if 
it meant wettern It scarcely, how cm, icaus this, as vv'C shall 
soon see 

I'hc Iberians extend along llic coast of the ilcilitenancan 
(then inland extension need not now be investigated) into Prance, 
whcio, in rtie parts about the mouth of the Rhone, they come 
in contact with the Ligmians The exact details of their fron- 
tier arc unimportant Stiabo writes that ‘all the parts beyond 
(i t vvost of) the Rhone, wcic called Iberia Rcylax writes that 
on the vv'est of the sune river, the Ligjcs and Iberes were 
intemiivod 

Of comsc these Ibcnans extended to some distance inland, 
and wheio their .irca cndcrl, tbit of tlic G.iuls began Now 
fliesc Gauls aio known to tlu Gieeks as Kills, bemg, at the same 
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timo, the Gauls in the closest geographical contact with the 
Iberians — those Iberians lying betwcin them and tlic sea 

Such is the histoiy of the woid during the time that it 
retains its oiiginal and spccul sense, during tlic time that it 
applies to certain populations of the Spanish Peninsula, and 
some of the Gauls So long as it docs this, it applies to a popu- 
lation conterminous ivitli the Ibeiiaiis 

It IS Ihciic, then, m its relation to the informants of 
Herodotus, and Ibciic m respect to its gciural applicitioii Yet 
it need not be Ihcric in origin The woid G)ak is, to tin, a 
Latin word, yet it is no Latin iroid in its origin It is the 
name ot a particular population opposite Italy, and, as bucli, 
prominent m the eyes of Italians, so pioniincnt as to supply an 
Italian name, dobtmed to he diffused over the woild, to the 
Hellenes of Athens, Chios, and clscwheic Yet the word is 
only Latin to a ccihuii extent — to the extent that the Latin 
language gencralihcd and piomulg.itcd it 

The same may be the case with the word bcfoie us One of 
the several frontageis of the Iberians may have called itself 
Kelt, even as one single population of Hellas called itself Greek, 
and this one may have supphed a name applicable to all the 
others 

Was this actually tlie case^ AVc have sc'cn how far the woid 
IS Ibcric let us now ask how far it^is Keltic Cjcsar wrote that 
the tubes who were separated by the Garonne from the (Ibenan) 
Ao^uitani were called in Latin Galli, in their own language 
Ceft(P~ 

Some Kelts, then, designated themselves thus 
Prom thcbo the Ibcri.ms, and, perhaps, also the GrccLb of 
SlarseiUes, and the PhcnicitUis, took the i\ame, and gave it a 
general application — general enough to apply_ to certain occu- 
pants of the Spanish peninsula in the timp of Herodotus, for 
this amount of generality it must have had 

lhat it was a geographical term, and used in anythmg like a 
technical or scientific 'Sense so early, is improbable 

That it was a general name used by the Kelts themselves, 
wheiever they were, is also unhkely The Belgians and Britons 
show no trace of its use 

I submit, then, that the Keltic tribes of Spain were called 
Kelts because the Iberians, whoknew them to belong to a different 
stocK to themselves, and tb^thc same as their frontagers in Gaul, 
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so called them, and that they so called them because certain Galh 
with whom they came in contact called thcmselvcB so 

This IS, there or thereabouts, the history ot the word Greeh 
A. single tribe applied it to itself The Homans promulgated it 
This, too, IS the geiieial history ot tollettivc names Popu- 
1 itions know thcnisclvts only in thoir details It is their neigh- 
hours who giTC them the names, which are, at once, distinctive 
and general 

On this pimeiplc’it is probable that it was the Kelts who 
gave the Sp.imard& the name of Iberians — the Kelts, or, pcihaps, 
the Plienicians Certainly, not the Iberians themselves 

la Keltee the same woid as Galatm The fai t that the 
•Milhor of the treatise De Mnndo, altnlmted to Anstotlc, calls the 
Oidl ot Lyons KoX-TTot TakdirKtyi, is evidence in favoi of its 
being so And such is the current opinion 

Is Galat-te the same word as Gall-i The fact of the Keltic 
plmals being foxmed by'tlie addition ot -nt is Giidcnco, etc 

If hO, the roots of the two forms aie Gal- and Kel-, the -t 
being iiitlcxional This, also, is the usual doctrine 

If so, the promulgators ot the word — ibenan, Gicek, or Phcni- 
cian — took the word in its inflected rather than its radical state 


SUCTION II 

nil) j»vY I'oruiATiou oiiiia iuan aeltic ITeak xiivr name, on 

ONI Uhfc 11 * 

A onisiioN of great practical impoitaueo must now be asked 
Were there any populations ollur than those belonging to 
the class before tiis, designated by the name of Kelt^ Or woie 
there any eallcd Galli, oi Galatse^ Or were there any bearing 
the name ot soin, Keltic tnbe^ If there were, it is obvious 
that false inferences may bo djawn, inasmuch as populations 
connected by name only may pass for being more nearly allied 
than they really arc 

This IS a question that should always be asked in ethnology — 
not now and then, but invariably It is a matter of fact (the 
explanation of which is foreign to the juosent notice) that with a 
very large proportion of ethnological ^names the phenomenon of 
repetition independent r»i conncxiontajipears 
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Take, for instance, the name Camh tan, or ICijmnj It is cer- 
tainly so like the name Cmmei tan, that, if it wive not for the 
yast gcogi .iphic jI niton. il, the two popiiUtioiis i\ho bear it 
would be coimcotid Indeed, by vniic wi iters, they ate eon- , 
iiectcd So that the instance in «iuostion may be said to prove 
too much Rut thej arc Cuuihie m Africa Will any one 
connect these with either Onmhiiaus oi Ciniiucrians, except m 
icspcct to the sound of tin ii names ^ 

Take, tor instance, fiuman Thcic is a population so called 
in Spam, and a population nith a name ncailj identical m nioio 
than one jiait ot Asia — ('nimaii-u, fVo (tJj/«)(-ia, etc 

Take VrmsKt AlToid loi word tins is as like J'Yisia {Fnci>- 
iand) as I'ars is like Pvrtiit — a \ionl with which it is identical 
Rocs anyone, how ewer, connei t J'! /< i-land ind 7 '/ aiy-i.t ^ We 
do not Huio, inasmuch as we know that they difloi But what 
hliouldwc do if we knew nolhing but the names ^ Probably 
identify tliein , 

What, then, if tlicie he populations as little Xeltic as the 
t'rt) (wwiu ans aic (t< i wi-,ni, oi is the (’nmh) if arc Cyiiit y, or as the 
7 V««yi-ans aio i'"'/ <«-an 01 Pay-nin, but which, nevcithcless, hcai 
names as like the form Kelt, etc , as these arc to their fellows ^ 
We must look closely at them bcfoio we (haw our infcicnces 
But what if ancient wiitcis base identified them with the true 
Kelts ^ In th.it ease we must look cjosei still 

In few fields ot rehc’.vrch is this geiier.il caution moic neces- 
sary than 111 the one he tore us The Kelts, certainly, seem to bo 
moic than ordiii.iiily ubiquitous I,et us ask whether something 
of tlio kind 111 question may not be the reason for it 

I Bi'xlro iS'Kcnu mans liton yh’stionnn yentes allmmtur • 
quihtis ritus habittisque Sunorum, lingua Pritannitai propior. 

dsuui 'leuct antai itistyns su^et stittojus, jormas aproniTfi 
(jestant Id pro armis ommque tuteld smuum dm cultorem etiam 
infer hastes prtcsfuf Rutin, font, fieqiitns fustium usus Fru- 
nienta ceterosque friutus patientiils, qudm 2>ro solitd Germanorim 
ineitid, lahoiant Sell et mare smUanfiir . ac soli omnium succt- 
mm, quod tpai glcsuni vacant, inter tada atque in ipso htore legunt 
Nee, quanatuia, qiucie latio gignut, ut larbaris, queesitum com- 
pertumve J)tu quincttam inter cetera ejectamenta marts jacehat, 
donee luxuna nostra dedit nomen ipsis in nullo usu, rude legitur, 
lufonne perfertur, pretmmque vllrantes accipmnt Succum tamm 
aibou-m esse mtelhgas, quid (etttna queedam atque etiam voluena 
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ammalia plerumqm mterlucent, qua imphcata hutmre, tiiox dur- 
eseenta matend, eluduntur Feeundiora tgitur nmom lueosque, 
sicut Onentis seeretia, uhi tkuta lalaaDMque sudanlur, ita Octi- 
dentia tnauha temsque inette aedidctim, qua: vicini soils ladiis 
express atque hquentia in proximtnn inaie labuntur, ac ti teuijtes- 
tatum in adversa htora erundant Si natuiam sitceiiu admoto iqne 
tentes, in modum teda aicenditur, alitque jlammaui pinguem et 
olentein , mox ut in picini resinamve lenteseit {^Tacili Germ , § 45 ) 

What do wc mfci* from this ^ Some have inferred th.it the 
Lingiiago of the ambcr-g.nthcrcrs of East Prussia as .ictiully a 
Keltic form of speech But what if Hritannica mean Pi ussian 
Iict U8 see whether it may not do so The forms of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries are J'ruzsi, I’ruri, and Prutsei, showing 
that the sound was that of U, or tsh, or, possibly, oven shtah 
rather than of a simple -s , a matter of some import.incc, as it 
helps to account for the t icipurcd to make the root Pruss- like 
the root Prit- , • 

Next comes the fact that wc find the word taking an adjec- 
tival foim in -en, in which case the s becomes Ih The subst.an- 
tival forms arc Ptuzzi, Pinsst, Pniscta, Pruschia, Prutzci, 
Pruma. but the adjcctiv.il ones arc PiulJtem, Pnithenia, Prii- 
themeus Wo aio now getting near the form Jit itannicus , and 
it must be remembered that the foiin fiius similar, is the form 
almost all! aj s used when ,thc language is spoken of — Lingua 
Prulhenica, not Pt tissa 

The root i2it«s undergoes a similar series* of transformation — 
Piissi, Eussia, Ruthenicus, liuthenia 

All this, however, it may be said, applies to the Latin lan- 
guage, and 18 , conseipicntly, out of place , the q^ucstion being 
whether Slaionian forma of tho rooti’iiw- can become sufficiently 
liko an cquivdlcyt modification oi the root Pt it- to create con- 
fusion They can* Tho Slavonic word which a German would 
translate by Pt lUisc, and a Koman by Pntannica, would be 
Tini-slcaja, and the similar equivalent to Pruttisc and Pruthenica, 
Vrut-slaja 

How hko, and how different, the two adjectives m.iy be, is 
shown in the following columns — 

Enghsh Prthek Prussian, 

Latin . Prttanmea Priitlmmca, 
Anglo-Saxon Pryttmee I^njttisce 

Slavonic liritshajn^ . Ptutshaja 
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But the 1ms to be accounted for Wliy did not Tacitus 
■write Vritmnua if his informants spoke about rruthemans^ 
This IS answered by the following ovtract, which shows that a 
^rut in Prussia (Pi iithcniu), as ui Britain (Biitnnnia), was the ^ 
eponymus of the ii.ition — “Duces fueyc duo, nempe Bruteno et 
WudawHtto, qmi urn altc) um siiltcet Bruteno mcetdoUm crearunt, 
ttlierum sciUcit WuditciiHo in teqem elci/tniiit Rex Wiidaivutta 
diwdecnn libetos mmculos halehat, quotum mmina fuel unt hnpho, 
Saimo, Siido, Jiaidio, Scalawo, Xitaiigo, Baitho, Galindo, 
W.irino, Uoggo, l’(iiiie‘>/o, Clnluio Wanno nomis films 

Wudaibutti, (t quo Jl'iii miu data, leliqitd tuoicm Anna, unde 
Enudandt ” 

II Eet mim'n talent retio Jftnsii/ni, Gothmi, Ost, Rurtt' 
terga Maitomanmrum, Qiiadot umquc chimhint e qutbtts Mar- 
signi, et Rum sennone cultuquc Sueios lefount Gotliinos 
Gallica, Osos Vannonica lingua eoaigmt, non esse Germanos , et 
qudd tributa patiuntui pat tern tributoinm bhnmata', pm tern, 
Quad!, ut alieiiigenis, tmponunt (iothmi qw'> rnaqis pudeat, et 
fei niM fiodiHut oiiniesqut fit populi pmtui cumpestnum, ceterArn 
saltmet vcitiees montinm pigiimqui msidemuf {Tacit Germ , § 43 ) 

What do we mftr liom this^ Many have inferred that the 
language is Gallic, .iftei tlie fashion ol the langUiigc of Gaul 
I do not, at piescnt, siy'tliat it is not so I only require reasons 
for making the undoubtcdlj SkiYinic name of llalicz, or 
Galluia, the piobablc locaIi(> for the GalUca Lingua of the 
Gothini other than Slaiomc in oiigin If these cannot be 
given, we must rccogni/e the likelihood of tlicrc being Sla'vonic 
Galatie, us well us Keltic 

The appbcation of this will appear more tiian once (indeed it 
will appear promincnlly) in the sequel 


bECTIOII III 

risTinir okioin oi ini ntnis' — now F\jt jifal — now hr 
NRCISSART TO TUU MAIN UUtSTION OF Till I'HFSFNT TREATISF 

The Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations is the title of the 
work before us It is one, howe'ver, wduch requires a preliminary 
notice In one sense, and with one school of ethnologists, the state- 
ment that the Kelts arc of Eas(fm origin is little more than a tiuism 
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Out of the vast proportion of investigators who assign to tho 
whole of tho human race one common origin, there arc few who 
place the area of that common origin, either in Eurojie or America, 
still less in Australia or Poljnosia Add to this that leri/ few 
indeed have ever put in a claim for Africa being the birthplace 
of mankind 

Such being the case, it is clear that, in the minds of many, 
all nations wlmteyci jjro o^ ^^stem origi n-— tho Tasmani.ms, 
I’olyncsians, and J^apUnders, as well as the Kelts , the Kelts as 
ucll as tho Laplandcis, Polynesians, or Tasmanians 

An Eastern origin of tins kind, indirect and remote, is not 
th(‘ kind of Eastern origin upon which great elhnologists connect 
the history of any paiticulai population An Eastern origin of 
this kind is general, not to pay universal , and its (hscussion forms 
part of general lathcr thau spoend ethnology 

Jfcithci IS the Eastern origin of the piesent treatise an origin 
belonging to the historic period It is not one like the Eastern 
(or iJiitibli origin) of tho present Americans It is more general, 
indirect, and remote th m this 

111 arguing that the Kelts wore of Eastci n origin, Dr Pnchnrd 
meant this — viz that they were in tlio same piedicamcnt with 
certain other nations, to whom, by universal consent (or nearly 
so), an Eastern origin was attributed , tBooc u itions being those 
belonging to the (Jotbic TorCIpiman), the Slavonic, the Litbuanic, 
the (Jrcck, the I/atin, and San&knt groups That these formed a 
class was ccitciiu Itwis as ccitain, too, as all but universal 
consent could make it, that they formed a flassol Eastern ongin 
Ihit it wrs not ccitain that to this ikips the Kelts belonged 
Whether they did so or not, Di Prichard inquired , and, .liter 
inquiry, decided tlic^ucbtion in the afliimative 

According to ^tho views then .ind now generally entertained, 
this was to bring tlvc Kelts fiom Asia, as well as to enlarge the 
previously i!bnstitutcd class , a class onginallj called Indo- Ger- 
mamc, because its most Eastern momber, represented by tho 
Sanskrit, or ancient literary language of India, was on tho 
Indus, and its most_wcstcrn on tho Ilhino On these groimi^^ 
tEo name, though awkwardly conijioundcd, w as admitted Tho 
admission, however, of Iho Kelts, effected a change Instead of 
Indo- Germaine, Indo-Ahrojiwm became the word, and so it remains 
to this day 

It IS clear that, in the question under notice, there arc two 
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elements Put in the form of sjllogism, the reasoning runs 
thus — 

All the Indo-Euiopean languages aro of Eastern origin, 

The Keltic languages arc Indo-European , 
iherffot e 

The Keltic languages aro of Eastern origin 

Of these two prcmi‘'Sos, it is the tiist that gives tho title to tho 
work betoro us , the second which constitutes its contents 

Now thcic IS somctking inconvenient in this, something 
incomcnicnt, because it is not the Eastern oiigin for which Dr 
Piichaid 13 mote especially responsible Current opinion and 
common consent are responsible foi tins Dr Pnchjid’s great 
8cr\]cc to philology and ethnography consists in his showing 
that the Kellie l.ingnagrs arc ludo-Eiiropcaii 

As long as the two statements are, tor all practical purposes, 
identical, the lillo-pago is unexceptionable Put what if tho 
major premiss be denied ' what if tho Ea> 4 tcrn ongin of the Indo- 
European populations be doubted ' In such a case there is a 
kind ot antagonism between the name of the work before us, * 
and its contents 

Whether this be the ease or not, will ho seen in the 
setpiol 

Meanwhile, it will tie .idvisablc to consider the facts implied 
by the title-page as accidental to the main subject, from which 
(if need be) they may ho seimiated without materially touching 
the validity of pioots brought to bcai upon it Tho Kelts may 
hiivc originated in Wales oi Ireland, and yet, in their relations 
to tho ether populations of Europe, bo all that the forthcoming 
dissertation mokes them 

Such IS the Eastern origin connected ^ith the term ludo- 
Euiopcan 

Put it IS not the only one 

Long before the first iniestigator of the ancient language of 
India had discovered that it contained European elements, long 
before either the terms* Indo-European or Indo-Germanic had como 
into existence, or even embrjo, there were writers who talked 
and ivTotc about the Eastern oiigin of either all the Kelts or of 
some of them Gencrimy, however, it was only of some of 
them Of the Asiatic extraction of tho Welsh, Comishmen, 
and Entous, httle was said, W that httlo applied to their 
ultimate and remote ongin, , rather than to any special migration 
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from Asia to Europe With the Irish, however, it was far 
dif ferent Write r ujioja. Avriter asserte d for them an origin from 
^gypt, Ecr^, Palestine, or Phemcia — especially from Phenicm 
That this 'new differed, toto ctelo, from the picsent doctrine, la 
clear The Phemciaiis were what the Hebrews were, and the 
Hebrews were what is callcnl Semitic, the Semitic class of lan- 
guages being contrasted with the Indo-European, rather than 
compared with 

The minute details of the history of opinion on this matter 
1 am unable to give I think that, in the first instance, the 
extent to which the llcbicw language, on the one side, and the 
Keltic tongues, on the other, piactiscd the initial permutation of 
letters ill their grammatical toiinations, may have bad something 
to do wifh suggesting the eornp.tiison Then thcio weic certain 
habits and hupcrstitioiis amongst the Kelts whic h juit the com- 
parative mythologibt m mind of ccrliun things Seniitic , e (f the 
/W-tine, or midsumiiu^-day fire of the Jlighlands of Scotl and. 
incontinently got comp.ircd with fire- woi ship of the Phcnician 
Baal Then there were the woids Hem la Fene, oi lamjimje of 
Fine (whatcvoi that might be), of the lush annals, a term which 
was supposed to be well translated by Linywi Pana, oi Lingua 
Puniea — »the language of Phemcia, or the Phenician colony of 
Caiihage 

Then there was the unleash = soldier Out of this, accoiding 
to IJr Jloycr, arose the do( trine that ceitain of the oldest Irish 
families came from Miletus, whence the cmneiit term Milesian, 
as applied to the most aristocratic iioitions of tho Irish aristocracy 

When this doctiinc had taken firm root, it ran out luxuriantly 
into wide branches, loose foliage, and out little sound oi ripo 
fiuit The archaio] agists connected the Hound Toweis with 
Asia and the worship of llaal 

Lastly came the £oinmcnts upon tho Carthaginian text in tho 
Ptcnuliis of* Plautus Were not these Punio and was not 
Punic tho Pcaila Fene'* Aylett Samnics, was (I believe) the 
first who suggested tliat, oven at the picfcnt time, a meaning 
could be foi nd for it in the modern Irish, and a meaning, accord- 
ingly, was found Whether this was tho meaning of tho 
Dramatis Personal of Plautus was another matter It was not 
the moaning that Bochart and others found for it in the true and 
undoubted Hebrew Heithcr were the words divided in the same 
way neither was the absolute tcxtff the MS rigidly adhered 
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to In short a good deal of license was allowed, and the result 
^\as as tollowa — 

Emendated and interpreted byEochart, the ten first lines of a 
speech in Act v s 1, stand thus — 

1 N’jth iloiiim > iloiinth sioorith jismaron Eith 

2 jjlliniu mit-ilii nnttobanim liitbi 

3 Lijilioir iiiLth }tli buti itli j.i(l ach nbinlitbai 
■1 Ihrui rob si llobom iloniiii nbj ini'-yrtohom 

5 11) lilt} ra moth jniioth othi liilpcb AntiilamarLbon 

6 Assiddi br}m Uhl jtb tluli sebontem liphiil 

7 Utblnii 1111)1 ilihiii tliiiii noputb ini’ Agorastoclps 
a YHiuii mull by ibir s.ul\ cbor, sitb naso 

9 lliiiiii 111 ilu 111 billi gub\liin lisiliil tbym 

10 Bod) alv tliir.i )iiu’ iss’ immontou lit sim — 

The same, tn ITebrew characters 

; nsT paoD’ miac* nui'Syi hk Ki i 

ppDjt onnano n'^x»:,ion3 *3 a 

: 'niJ3i 'nit T nx 'J3 nx a 

: Dnnn'i?:'» 3 \ o'jvSy an nna i 
: tnntsnn'njN 'nix nun mo bnoa & 
tVax*? onyaty ''?’n nx Sbd ona ; 'i?yn'ct' gi'X « 

• D''?pitDDnux nu t3ip3 on man pox |3 nx t 
: xtru nxi pin 'W ni'3 xin 'nun onin s 
! on naty*? D’Vuj nVxn iS '3 ny ' 3'3 2 
‘DB» 1 ^ n33o ox SxB'x un :*k:x ynn 'by 'nxia 'o 

Kix lines folloxwng these were determined to be ZiJy-Phoe- 
nici.in, or the language ot the native Africans in the neighbour- 
hood of Carthage, mixed with Punic These, it was stated, had 
the same meaning ivith the ton lines in Carthaginian 

The following liiK's of Plautus have, hy all commentators, 
been viewed in the same light , viz as the Latin version of the 
speech of the Carthaginian 

1 Dgo 3 Ecasquo veiK ror, qvu hmi urbem colunt, ' 

2 Ut, quod dc mca re buc -uni, ntc \i ncrim 
J Measque luc ut gnaUd, ct mci fratris ftlium 

4 Eepenro me siritis Di vostram Bdem ' 

fl Quae mibi surruptre Buat, ct fratns filium 

6 Sed hic mibi anUhae hospes Antidamas fuit 

7 Eum feciBBc aiuut, gibi quod faciendum fuit 

8 Ejus ftlium Lie esse pmdieant Agorastodom 

9 Dcum bospitalcm ct t&jscraia mrcum fi ro 

10 In hisro babiUn. luonstratum cst rcgionibus 

11 IIos pciLuuctjbor,^i|m bu egiiQiuMtui forns 
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Guided by the metrictd paraph me of the onginal authoi, 
Bochart laid before the achobtrs of bis time a Latiu versiou, of 
wlncU the folloM ing is an English translation 

Close Translation of Itnchart’s lAiiin Vetsion 

1 I aak thu Gods andGoddLssrs tli it preside omt tins tity, 

2 That my plans may bo rullilkd — ila) iiiy business prospi i uudi r llu ir 

guidance ' 

3 The release of my son and my daughters from thu liaiuls of i rolihir 

4 Hay the Gods grant thi^, thiough the mighty spiiit tli it is in them, and 

by their providence '* 

fl Ileforc hia death, Antidamarchns usi d to sojourn with mo, 

6 A man intimate* with me but he has joiiiid the lanVs of those whose 

dweilling is in darkness (the dead) 

7 There is a general report that hia sou has here taken his abode, ii/ 

Agoreisteie'lcs 

t' The tukcii ftally) of my claim to hospitality is a carven tablet, the sculp- 
ture whereof is niy God This I earn 
y A witness has informed iiii that he lues m this neighbourhood 
10 Somebody romes this sjiiy^through the g^itc Beholel him I’ll ask him 
whether ho knows the name 
With this compare or contrast — 

The Gaelic Ferston 

1 N'laith all o nimh uath lonnaithc socriuelsho me* comsith 

2 Chimi lach ihiiinigh ' muini is toil, niiuiht beiridh lar mo scith 

3 Liomhtha can ati hi mitebc ad eadan btcanifaithc 

4 llioT nar ob silaelb umhal o iiimb ' ibliiin i Irotha ' 

5 Bcith liom ' mo tliinie noetafthe , ntil acli tan ti ilaisn mac roinine 

6 Is 1 dc Icabbraim tifach Icith, ehi hs eon tcampliiibh ulla 

7 Uch bin nim i is dc beait inn n cconibnnitlio Agorastoeles ' 

S Itche luana itli a rhithiisi , Icicccath sitli iiosa ' 

1 Buaini na nel dicile ile gabli horn .in la so bitlnm ' 

10 Bo dilcaebtach nionath n’ isle, mem eotho*' us iin 

In Unghsh 

1 Omnipotent much-dreaded Deity of this country ' assuage my troubled 

mind ' , 

2 Thou' tlifl support of fi'eblo captives' being now cDiaiistod with fatigue, 

of thy free will bo guide to my children 

3 0 let my pravers be pci feetly ,icccpt|blc in thy sight ' 

4 An inexhaustible tountain. to the humble, O Deity ' let me dunk of its 

stream ' 

5 Forsake me not ' my rainest desire is now disclosed, which is only that of 

ree'ovcnng my daughters 

6 This was my fervent prayer, lamenting their misfortunes in thy sacre 

temples 

7 O bounteous Deity ' it is reported hSrc dwclleth Agorastocles 

8 Should my request appear just, let here my disquietudes cease 
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9 Let them be no longer conocalwl, O that I may this day find my 

daiightcrh > 

10 Till } will be fiitlii rli «!!, and pre)s to the worst of men, unless it be thy 

pleisure tint I should find them 

Tt was clear that from all these Hebrew affinities on the part 
of the cxihtiiig Iiibh, one of two things must result — either the 
other Keltic tongues, such as the Wol'^h and Ilrcton, must bo 
Semitic, 01 the Irish must he sepaiatrd from them I know of 
no work of greater importance than one ol Sir William Kctlinm’s, 
wheiein this alteinatnc is thoioughly and fully acted on In 
this, hoAVCici (the Gael and Kymrj'), he expressly and cleaily sees 
likenesses between the Insh and the Hebrew where ho as ex- 
pressly and tkaily does Mof see much closer ones between the 
Insh and the Welsh This is the ivay in which ingenious hyiio- 
thcscs break down Tlic unreal toineidcnccs are, for a while, 
magnified Tlic real ones, honever, come into tlic field of vision 
and eclipse Ihcni, salt and except in the ease of those eyes that, 
affiicted with etymological nyitalopm, scchiettei m the daik than 
m daylight 


SECTION IV 

I 

Cl sen’s NoriCb of iiii oauls 

Tr 18 in the sixth book of the IJelhim Gnlltcum that we find 
fVsai’s aoi oiint of the (irauls, the basis of nine-tenths of our 
speculation conceining tlicn mauncis and icligion I give it tn 
Frtpi'-o 

The extent to which Gallia is coiitiastcd with Geniiania, 
should be noticed Of the kittci country Ctesar’s knowlcdgo 
was limited The days when inruads weic ifiade deep into the 
soil of Germany had yi t to come The arms of Hrusus and 
Gcrmanicus had yet to bo earned northwards Cmsar, himself, 
knew best the army of Aiiovisf as, and, next to it, the Usipetes 
and Tenenten of the parts about Cologne He had crossed the 
Khinc, but that was all JIo mention in his pages occurs of tlio 
Sigambn, ciho, in the reign of Augustus, arc often mentioned 
llonco wo must look upon his knowledge of Germany as imper- 
fect, some poi lions of which ^ he piocurcd from Gauls, somo 
fioni officers of kis own, crperially C Valenus Procillus, who is 
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stated to have conversed with Anovistiis , and some from books, 
for it must bo remarked that he refers to Eratosthenes for the 
dimensions of the great Hcrcynian foiest And — 

Lastly, it must bo remarked that it is the Gauls who use t]io 

■wrn rtia Germani and _G ermania The Germans man ha ve ca lled 

themselves so Wo have no proof, hoMovci, that they did All 
we know of the word is that it was Gallic It may oi may not 
have been German as well The editor thinks that it was 
not. 

Quoniam ad hunc locum peivcntum est, non ahenum esse 
videtur, do Gallim Gcimaniasque monbus, et quo diffcrant has 
natioiios inter sese, proponcrc Tn Gallia non solum in omnibus 
civitatibus atquo lu omnibus pagis partibusquo, sod pmne ctiam 
lu singulis domibus tactiouos sunt carumquc tactionum pnncipcs 
sunt, qui Bummam auctoiitateni corum judicio habere cxisli- 
uianlur, quorum ad arbitnum judiuumquc summa omnium rcrum 
consiliorumquc redcat* Idquo cjus rci eaussa antiquitus insti- 
tutum \idctui, no quis ex plcbc contia potentiorcm auxilii 
ogorot suos cnim quisquo oppiinu ot circumvcnin. non palitur, 
iietpie, alitor si faciaut, iillam inter suos habent auctoritatera 
Hasc cadem ratio est in summa lotius Gallim namquc omnes 
civitatcs in partes divisao sunt duas 

tiuum Crosar in Galham icnit, altcrius factionis prmcipos 
erant iEdui, alteiius Sequanf Hi qiium per sc' minus valcrent, 
quod summa auctoritas antiquitus crat iii iEduis, magnmquo 
eoium erant clicqtehe, Gcimanos atque Anovistum sibi adjunx- 
craut cosquo ad se magnis jactiins jiollicitationibusquo pordux- 
crant rreshis vero complunbus factis sccundis, atqiic omni 
nobilitatc Aiduorun^ intcifcct.1, tantum potcntia antecesserant, 
ut magnam partem chcntiuTii ab vEdiiis ad se transducerent 
obsidcsque ab usf pnncipum fltios accipcrcnt ct publice juraro 
cogcrent, q^hil se confia Sequanos consilii inituros , et partem 
fiiiitinii agri, per viin oceupatam, poijBiderent Gallimque totius 
pnncipatum obtinercnt 

*•»*«* 

In omni Gallia corum hominum, qui aliquo sunt nuracro 
atquo honorc, gcncia sunt duo nam plcbcs pacno servorum 
habetur loco, qua) per so nihil audet et niillo adhibetur consilio 
Plcnquo, quum ant mio alieno, ant magnitudino tributorum, aut 
injuna potcntiorum prementur, sese ip scrvitutcra dicant nobili- 
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bus, in hos eadem omnia sunt jura, ijuaD dominis in servos Sod 
de his duobua gcncribus altcrum est Druidum, nltcrum Equitum 
Till rebus divinis intersunt, snciiiicu publica ac pnvata procurant, 
religioncs mteiprctaiitur Ad hos magiius udolcsccntium numems 
disciplmai caiissa toncunit, iii.ignoqnc ii sunt apud eos honorc 
Nam fere do oiniiibiis controvcrsiis piiblicis pnvatisquo consti- 
tuunt, ct, SI quod est aduiissuiii facinus, bi ca;dcs facta, si do 
hmreditate, si do finibus coiitroversia cst, iidcin decernunt , prmraia 
poen.isquc constituuiit si qm aut pnvatjis aut piiblicus corura 
dccrcto non stelit, sacrificiis intcrdicunt Ilacc poena npud cob 
cst gravissima Quibus ita cst mterdiclum, ii nunicro impiornm 
ac scclciatorum habcntui , ns omnes decedunt, ndituin corum 
scrmonemque dcfiigiuiit, no quid ex conlagionc incommodi acci- 
piant neque us pctcntibus jus rcdditur, neque honos ullus 
communicatur His autem omnibus Hiuidibus prscest unus, qui 
Bummam inter cos liabct auotoritateni Hoc mortiio, si qui ex 
rcliquis excellit dignitato siicccdit at, si sunt plurcs pares, 
Buffragio Diiuduni adlcgitur, nonnumqliain cliam annis do 
pnncipstii contendunt Hi eerto anni tcnipoic in finibus Car- 
nutum, qua) regio totms Gallirc media liabetui, considunt in loco 
consccrato Hue oninos nndiqiic, qui controvcrsias habent, 
convemunt eorunique docii'tis judiciisriuo parent Disciphiia 
in Untannia icpcrta at»,uo indc in (i.ilham tianslata esse cxisti- 
matur ct nunc, qui diligciitius cam icm cognosccic voliint, 
plcrumque lUo discendi taussa pro&ciscuntur 

Dniidcs a bcllo abesse consueniiit, neque tiibula iina cum 
reliquis pendunt, militia; vacationcm oniniiimquc rcium liabcat 
immuuitatem Tantis e\cit.iti pneniiis, ct sua spontc multi in 
disciplinam conveiuuiit, et a parcntibus propniqiiisqne nuttuntur 
Magnum ibi numerurn vorsuum cdiscere dnjtmlur iLiquc annos 
nonnulh iicenos in disciplina permanent Neque fas csso 
cxistimant, ca littens raandare, qmini in reiiquis fere rebus, 
publicis pnvatisque rationibus, Uia'cis utantur htteria Id mihi 
duabus do caussis instituisso vidcnlui , quod neque iq vulgum 
disciplinam etfern vtlint, ncqii4 eos, qui discant, liltcris confisos, 
minus memoriae studere , quodfeio plcrisquo accidit, ut pnnsidio, 
littcrarum diligcntiam iii perdisociido ac memoriam remittant 
In primis hoc volunt persuadcie, non lutcnre animas, sed ah aliis 
post mortem transire ad alios ahjue hoc maximc ad virtutcin 
cxcitan pntant, nictu mortiSi neglecto Multa praetcrea de 
Bidcibiis atquc coruui mobu^ de mundi ac terrarum magnitiidine, 
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dc renira natura, do dcorum immortalmm vi ac potestate disputant 
et javentuti transdant 

Altorum genus cst oeiuitum Hi, quum cst ubub, atque 
aliquod bclljm lucidit (quod ante CeesariB adventum fere quo- 
taunis accidere solcbat, uti aut ipsi injunas inferrcnt, aut illatas 
propulsdrcnt), onincs in bcllo versantur atque eorum ut 
quisque est gcncrc copiiscpie amplissimus, ita plurinioa ciicum so 
cimbdctos clientesqiic hi>bcnt Hanc unam giatiain potcntiainquo 
novel unt 

N.itio cst oiiinis Galloiuin adniodum dcdita rcligioiiibus 
atque ob oam cdussam, qui sunt adtecti giavionbiia morbis, 
quiqiie m proolns xiericulistpic icrsantui, aut pro victimis honiinea 
immol.iutj aut sc immolatmus vovent adniiinbtrisqac ad ca 
sacnficia Diuidibus uluiilur, quod, pro \ila liominis nisi hominis 
Mta uddatur, non posse alitor dcoiiim iinmortaliuin numcn 
placari arbitiantur publiccqiic ijiisdem gciions habeut instituta 
aaoriiicia Alii ininiaui lAagnitudino siuitilaoia bobent, quorum 
coutevta viiiumbus mombia vi\is hoimiiibus complent, quibus 
Bucoenbia, circiiiiivcnti flamma cxaniniaiitni homines Supplicia 
eorum, qiii in fin to, aut in litioomio, aut aliqua nox.i sint com- 
proliciisi, giatiora diis immoiUlibuB esse arbitiantur, sed, quum 
epis generis oopia deficit, otiain ad innoccntiuni supplicia descen- 
diiiit 

Hcum inaxiiuc iTcrcuriTim colunl bujiis sunt plurima 
siiiiiilac rn, hunc oiuiiiuin iiivcntorom artinm fcriint, hunc xiarura 
atque itiiieruiri diiceiu, bune ad quxstus pocifliine lucrcaturasqiie 
habere vim iiiavimam .irbitrantur Post hunc, Apollinom et 
iliutoin et Jo\cm et itiueixam dc his t.midcm fere, quani 
iclujum gentes babent opimonem , Apollinem moibos dcpcllere, 
Jlineriani o])ciuiu a^pio aitificioium initia transderc , Joxcm 
impcniim oielcshuiii tcncic, M ii tem bclla regere IIuic, quum 
prrelio diinicurc condlitiAruiit, ea, qujc bcllo oepennt, plerunique 
devovent (!^uaD supciavorint, aiiiiiialia yUpta iniinolant, reliquas 
ros in unum locum coiifcrunt Miiltia in ciiitatibus hanim 
reium exatructos tumulos locis consccraba coiispicari licet neque 
saepe accidit, ut, neglccla fpiispuiin rcligione, aut enpta npud ae 
ocoultare, aut posita tolleic audcict, graMssiniumquc ci rci 
aupplicium cum ciuciatu constitutiim cst 

Galli BO omnes ab Ihte patic prognatoa procdicant, idquc ab 
Hruidibua pioditum dicunt 06 eop cauasam spatia omnia 
tempoiis non numcro dienim, sed nc^tium finiunt , dies natalcs 

.6 
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et mensium ct anuoium iiiifiji sie observant, ut noctem dies 
subsetiuatiir In rclifiiiis vita* institutis )ioc fere ab roliqiiis 
diifenmt, quod suos hberos, nisi qmim iidolcvcnnt, ut muniiH 
militiaj sustinere possint, palam ad se ndiro non patiuntur, 
illiunujue puenh icthtc m publico, m conspcc tu patns, adsistcrc, 
turpe ducunt 

Vin, quantas pccunias ab uxonbus dolls nomine accoperunt, 
tantas ex suis boms, scstimationc facta,* cum dotibus communi- 
cant llujus omnia pccunia; conjuuctiiVi ratio habetiir, fruc- 
tusquo servantur utcr corum vita auporant, od cum para 
utnuaque cum fructibus aupcriorum tcmponim pervemt Yin in 
uxorca, aicuti in libcroa, vitaj neciaquc liabcnt potestatem ■ ct, 
quum pater familial, illiistnorc loco natiis, dccossit, cjus propinqui 
convcniunt ct, do morte si rea in siispicioucm vcnit, do uxonbiis 
m scrvilcm raodnm qiisrstioncm habent ct, si compertum cst, 
igrii atquc omnibus torincntis excnitiatas intcrficiunt Funera 
sunt pro cultu Gallorum mngnifica bt « sumptuosa , omniaquc, 
qum \ivia cordi fuissc arbitrantur, in igncm infcrunt, ctiam 
animalia , ac paullo supra lianc memonum scrvi c t chentes, quos 
ab 113 dilcctos esse constabat, justis funtribus confcctis, una 
cremabantur 

Qua) civitatcs commodius suam rem publicam administrorc 
existiraantur, habent Icgibus sanctum, si quis quid dc re pnblica 
a finitimis ruraoro ac farna acccpcr*^, iiti ad magistratum dcfer.it, 
neve cum quo alio comniumcct quod smpe homines tcmcranos 
ntcjuc irapcritos fabus rumoribus tenon ct ad faciiius impcUi ct 
de summis rebus consilium capere cognitum cst Magistratus, 
qua) visa sunt, occultant , quaiquc esse ex usu judicnvcnnt, 
multitudini produnt Dc re publica msi per concilium loqui non 
oonccditur 

German! multum ab hac consuctudinc differiint nam neqiie 
Druidcs habent, qui rebus divinis praisifit, noquo sacnficiis 
student Dcorum numero cos solos ducimt, quos cemunt et 
quorum aperte opibus juvant^^r, Solcm ct Vulcan um ct Lunam 
rcliijuos no fama quidem accoperunt Vita omnis in venationibus 
atque in studiis rci militans consistit ub parvulis labon ac 
duntioe student Qui diutissimc impubercs pcrmanscrunt, 
maximam inter suos ferunt laudem hoc all staturam, all hoc 
Vires nervosque condrmari putant Intra annum voro vicesimum 
fcminai notitiam habuiss^, m turpissimis habent rebus , cujus rei 
nulla cst occultatio, quod It pron.iseuc in fluminibus pcrluuntur. 
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ct pcllibus out pams rhcuonum tcgimcntis utuntur, magna 
corporis parte nuda 

Agncultunc non student, niajorquc pars virtiis corum in 
lacto, casco, i iriie consistit ncqtic «pus<juam agri modum certum 
aut fines habet propnos sed magistiatus oc pnncipcs in annos 
Ringulos gcntibus cognationibuKiuc lioiiiiiium, ([Ui una coiennt, 
quantum, et quo loco visum cst, agii adtribuunt atquc anno post 
alio transire cogunt l/'jus rci niultas odferunt caussas, no, 

< dsidiia consuchidino capti, studium belli gcrundi ngiicultura 
commutent , nc latos fines pararc studeant potentiorcsque Immi- 
liorcs pobsessionibus cxpclLint, nc adcuralius ad fngora atquo 
asstus vilandos mdificcnt , nc epic onatur pccunim cupiditas, qua 
ex re factiones diRsensioncsquc nascuntur, lit animi mquitato 
plcbcm contiue.int, (|uum bu.is quisquc opes cmn potentissinns 
Tqudii vidcat 

CTvitatibus maxima laua cst, quain latissinuis circuin so vas- 
tatis finibus sob tudincs , habere Hoc propnum \ututis cxisti- 
mant, cxpulsos agns finitunos cedero, ncquo qucmquam propc 
audero oonsistcro eimul hoe sc lore tutiorcs arbitrantur, ro- 
pcutinoo incursionis timoro sublato Quum bclluin civitas aut 
libitum deteiidit, <iut infcrt raagistratus, qui ci bello prmsint, nt 
Yitffi nccisquc liabe.uit potcbUtem, dcliguntur In pace nullus 
cst communis inagistr-itus, scd piincipcs rugionum atquc pagorum 
niter suos jus dicunt, contipvorsi.isqur minnunt Latrocmia 
niillaui habcut infanii.im, quae extia fines cujusque civitatisfiunt, 
atquc ca juventutis cxcicendjc at dcsidiic miniienda) cauRsa fieri 
pra-dicaiit Atquc, ubi quis ex piintipibus in concilio dixit, “so 
dncem fore, qui seqiii \eliiit, profitointiir,’' lonsurgimt ii, qui et 
uaussiim ct honnnom pmbant, Biiumquo nnxihuni polliccntur 
atquc ab multitudme 'Collaudantm qiii ex ns secuti non sunt, 
in dcsortorum ac groditorura numcio ducuutur ommumquc iis 
rcrura postei fidcs dOTOgatur Ilospites violarc, fas non putant, 
qui qumjuo fie eaussa atl oos venennt, ab nijuna prohibent 
sanetubquc habent , iis omnium domus p.iunt, victusqiie commn- 
nicatur 

Ac fuit anlLatcmpuH, quum Gciinanos G.illi virtute superaront, 
ullro bella mferrent, piopter hominum multitudinem agriquc 
inopiam trans lihenum colonias mittercnt Itaquo ca, qum 
fertihssima sunt, Gcimannc loca circum Hcrcyniam silvam (quam 
Eratostheni et quibusdam Grtecis fama notam esse video, quam 
illi Orcyniam adpellant). Vole® TectOGagcB occupaverunt atque 
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ibi conscderunt Quod g^ns lul hoc tcmpus iis scdibus bcso con- 
tinet Bummamquc luibct jiistitiu) ct bcllicac landis opinioncm 
nunc quociuc in eadcm inopiit, cgcstate, paticntia, quiv Gcrmani, 
permanent eodcm victu ct ciiltu coipona utuntur, Gallis autcm 
provincirc propinquitas, ct transniann.u iini loiiim notitiu, nmlta 
ad copiam .itcjiio usus Lirgitnr P.iullatim adsucfacti supcriiri, 
multisquo ■victi procliis, iic ac qindcni ipai cum illis virtuto 
com par ant 

With Caesar’s text as a prclimiiiaiy, wc may piocccd to tho 
mvcBtigdtion of the amtent Keltic area — rc.il or siqipoBcd 


SECTION V 

TllJi K1 I TIC A11F\ SAVOY AM) SWIT/I- ni.AND UFI,VETIA 

Tiif original Keltic aica is one thing, the areas into which 
the Kelts intruded is anothci 

Germany is tho original English area England, and, still 
more. Amenta, arc areas into ivhitli the Knglish have intruded 
Let these two sorts of area be kept separate 
'flic limits of Keltic Gaul on the side of Sjiuin will be con- 
sidered in the sequel So will tcrtaiu stall uicnls connected with 
the Kelts of Dauphiny and rroi^.'ace So will Ilclgium, and 
Valley of the Ilhinc 

We begin the Senes of ciiticisnis iimncdiately befoie us with 
Savoy Was this Keltic ’ There would be no reason to consider 
it otherwise, weie it not for a passage in Livy, who speaks of 
(xxi , 38) the country about the Mons Penmus (a Keltic name, 
Pen = Ben) as being ohsepta gentiiue shni-Oermanis — Veragri 
incolmjugi Zeuss takes the passage as it stands, without taking 
exceptions to it He admits that, in" the time of Cacsai, tho 
evidence is in lavoui of the population being Gallic , but the 
Gauls he makes intrusive }(ore than this, he sees in the name 
Chubilct, a name which, in a passage of AvicnuB, occurs along 
with Tplanffit, Bahterni, and Tememeus ager, tho same word as 
the word KoovKkoi ot Strabo Ho also sees waj s in which 
the others may take a meaning m Gorman 

Csesar, who, as an authority, is worth all tho rest put 
together, mentions the yeragn, tho Seduni, and the Nantuates 
The first of these may b^'a Keltic name = the men {^fear, gwr) 
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of itoES Olria The third cannot well be other than Keltic , 
nattt = valley, nantuates = dalesmen 

Which IS the likelier, that Livy should have used the word 
seiiit-Geimann in a senbc diftcicnt to Zenss’ interpretation^ or 
that the changes, etc , ncccssaiy to make a German occupancy of 
Savoy compatible with the other facts of the case should have 
occurred between the time of the Second Punic War and Cmsar’s 
coiiqucbt ’ The further .we proceed, the more we shall hesitate 
lO make Livy’s Veragrr, etc, Germans Wo shall find Kelts 
Beyond tHeir area, t e in — 

Farts of Switzerland — Helvetia — The modem Switzerland is 
partly the Helvetia, partly the Rhietia, of the ancients Let us 
look to the Helvetic poition first Cmsar treats all the Hclvctii as 
Gauls, and I boc no rvason, cither in the way of conflicting 
tcstiinonj’-, or internal evidence, to take exceptions to the doctrine 
indicated by his text A point, however, connected with it 
deserves notice It bc.i,r 8 *upoii the ethnological origin of the 
Knglibh_A«»(^« 3 </ ._W<is it Keltic or German^ In one place 
C<cbrtr says that the iiiitas of the Htlvetn had four hundred 
Milages, in another, he says that it was divided into four payi. 
Put these two statements together, and we get the English 
Hundied in Gallic Helvetia Of two of these paqi he gives us 
the names — the payut Ttginmm, and Ihc pagxis Verbigenus 
Strabo makes the number ot Jlio tnbes {<j>v\a) three, of which 
two {the two — Ta Svo) vv ere deb troy ed Tins would leave but 
one, probably that ol the Jlelvetii propei Ii> this he seems to 
liavc taken the two iianiCb of Cmsai, and presumed that tho 
HcJvetii gave a thud Tins, however, is a detail of no import- 
ance 111 relation to the mam question So is a point which will 
bo noticed in tlie sequJ, vi/ the Desert [tpr/fio^) of the Hclvetii, 
and the Helvetian ajea in Wiirtcmburg 


SECTIOK* VI 

TIIK EbLTTC ABFA THE rYBOL— UTI^ETIA. 

Helvetic Switzerland being Keltic, was Rhattan Switzerland 
the same ^ 

Hhffitia, besides a moiety of Switzerland, comprised tho 
Tyrol 
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The ethnology of Ehxtia is the ethnology ot a population of 
such interest and importance ns to chum (if space permitted) a 
separate monograph Weithor would such a iiotioi' be a brief 
one , the population m_nncstion bein g the ancient Etiusca iis 

The opinions concciiiing their relations are well known to bo 
numerous and antagonistic The earlier doctrine was that they 
were the same as the Tjiscni oi Ileiodotiis, and those the his- 
torian deduces fiom Lydni In this view there arc two assump- 
tions first, that the Etruscans and Tyisoni were one and the 
same people , ne\t, (hat the account ot Herodotus was true 
Hicbuhr denied the first, and drew a distinction between them 
He might ha\c demuirtd to the bccoud 

The views that (perhaps) are now prevalent arc chiefly 
founded on an objection of Dionysius of H.ilicaniassus and a 
statement in Livy The former rcmaiks that Xanthus, the 
special histoiiaii of Ljdia, makes no mention of the events re- 
lated by Herodotus , and that Xanthus bping a native invcstigatoi 
IS important, in both what he says, and what he loaves unsaid 

Livy states that the Aljmio mitions, and cspctially the Ilhmti, 
aro of Tuscan origin , but that the mou ntaineers, having become 
barbarized by fhcir mountain localities, have kept notliing 
Tuscan but the language, and that in a corrupted form This 
passage, though well-known, has scarcely had the full value 
given it It has scarcely been recognised as more than an 
ordinary piece of ancient ethnology — the general rule being that 
ancient ethnologyus of a very mdiftbrent quality It is, how- 
ever, something more than this It is the statement of a co- 
temporary writer to a special and important fact , t <? to the fact 
of tho Tuscan language being spoken in the lllit ctian Alps It is 
this, and something more Tlie conditions of place were as 
favorable to Livy as those of tune He lived, when the language 
was spoken, and, as a native of Padua, ho lived in tlie neighbour- 
hood of those who spoke it 

'Whether he IB equally to be relied upon in deducing the 
Hliscti from tho Tuscans, rather than the Tuscans from the 
Hhocti ^for so his statement runs, though it is by no means cer- 
tain that it was meant to be interpreted very closely), is another 
question This is not a point on which ho is a witness , nor yet 
one upon which he was in condition that might make him ono 
It was an inference^ rathci foiui iin observation, and, os such, 
stands ui a different category from his notice of their language- 
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Upon tins latter wo must argue To set it aside, or to post- 
pone it to tho account of Herodotus and liis Lydians is to allow 
legend, tradition, inference, or what not, to take precedence of 
histoucnl testimony 

It docs not, however, follow that because tho llhaitians were 
Tuscan, all tho other Alpine tribes were ^o same It does not 
even follow that because some of the llhaitiaiis were Tuscans 
.ill were so This is what Zeuss maintains Ceitain wnall tribes, 
hiK li .IS the Stem, Lepqntii, and Tndentun, were remaius of the 
Etiusc.in3 But 18 it light to infer thcrclrom that all tho llhacti 
were Etruscan^ The question must bo determined by other 
consiilorations 

Thus criticized, the statement of Livy, according to both 
Zeuss and Dicffenbach, goes no further than to indicate tho 
existence of sotne Tuscans in llhaitia What were the other 
tribes ^ Both Zeuss and Hicftcnbach make them Keltic There 
18 a certain amount of testimony to this effect there are the 
presumptions arising out of the geographical position of the Kelt 
fionticr, and there are certain geographical names which arc 
Keltic in form Is this suflicicnt ^ 

Stoub, in Ilia lihtcti.ui Ethnology {Jie%trdge ztir Ithutmhen 
-Ethnologie, 1854), thinks it is not Tho more definite Keltic 
names, liragodurum, Ectodiirum, Ebodurim, .and Th asomagm, ho 
refers to cither the parts beyond llhictia Proper, or else to its 
exticmc frontier He also shows that the uniformity of nomencla- 
ture over tho whole area is incompatible wit^ tho doctrine that a 
Keltic population was the chief population of the country 

In this he seems to argue rightly There arc some traces of 
a Keltic population, but they arc msafiicicnt to disturb the 
inference drawn frora tlic text of Livy and the internal evidence 
of the local names 

There arc somd.tra^cs of a Keltic population , but this need 
not even have been the occupants of any portion of the Ilhmtian 
area 

There were Kelts on tho RlRotian frontier, and tho hne of 
that frontie.- was, probably, very irregular 

To disprove the Keltic hypothesis, is only one portion of 
Steub’s work He also undertakes the identification of tho 
Khaetian and Etruscan tongues This is difficult With only a 
few intelligible words of the latter, and with the former repre- 
sented by those scanty (dements of tjwf present Ilumonsch, which 
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are neither of Latin nor German origin, all hia acuteness was 
required He has, thcicfoie, done ivh.it was to be expected — 
forced some of his facta upon hard service The sounds of i, d, 
g, and o, are believed to have been wanting in the Etruscan 
The same sounds are said to be wanting m the llumonscli The 
most, I think, that c in lie s,iid upon this point, is that they have 
a tendency to be rupl K'cd b) p, t, e, and u 

Again, the personal names on the tombs of Etruna can be 
found in the Tyiol, but not as the names of .men and women , only 
as those of gcognphical localities Hence the doctiino funs that 
the proper names ot the neerology of Etruria arc the proper 
names of llhoitian tojiographj There is a great deal of assump- 
tion heiG 

Again, the names, as they stand on the Etiunan sepulchres, 
arc cxtiemclj consonantal, t q Carthnal, Tarchna, etc This, 
however, is no pait of the language The fuller foims, without 
their oilhogiaplnr ablireiiations, arc Cflratumhi, Tuiacma, etc 
The formci of these lio calls tlie epigrap'Juc (» e inscriptional), 
the laltci the Itha'lian, foitiis — tth.ctian meaning the Etiuscan as 
it was spoken, oi as it m as in some older and more vocalic 
form 

With this postulate he gives the follow ing table — 


nil LXIAN 
Achunusa 
Aiathalusa 
Auluna 

iPKiJlWUIC 

Achunisa 

Arthaliba 

Aulyina 

OLD IIJIOL ^ 
Agi^is 

MODfcUN TYEOL 

A gum 8 

Ortlcb 

Cafata 

Cafatahi 

Capuna 

Capatuna 

Capatusa 

Cafatu 

Cafatial 

Ctipna 

Capatinc 

Capatesa 

Cdffmol 

Cmedun ‘ 

Aulinna 

Gfad 

Tschafatsch 

'rschalon 

Gufidauii 

Calusa 

Calusnnn 

Calutuva 

Calisa 

Calusii 1 
Cliitiva 

Cholsaun 

^ sJiC/D&iSC/U 

Tscholis, Ghs 
Galsdun 

Gamnu 

Caina' 


■Halcliff 

C irunala 

Carnal 


uarn, Graun 

1 wx 1 

Caracuna 

Carcuna 


Kamel, Kamol 

fll IL A 

Caracusa 

Carutuna 

Carcusa Chmzes 

Cartuna(St.H ) Cat dun 

1 Bchirgant 

Kortsch 

Kardaun 


* r rom documents 
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nn.®TiAir 

SriOUAFlUC 

OI.D TrnoL 

UODEBir TYBOL 

Carutusa 

Ciarthisa 

Zardea 

Tschars 

Caratunala 

Garth nal 


Karthnal 

Caratiilasa 

Ciaithialisa 


Grotles 

Laruna 

Larna 


Larein 

Marucanusa 

Marcamsa 

Marzahenia 

Marschlms 

Maruna 

Jfarina 


Maroin 

lifatuluna 

Mcthlna 

Maduletio 

Madulcin 

I’trusala 

Porisal. 


Persall 

Verusalusa 

I'etisalisa 

1*1 eaeh 

Prcscls 

I’atusa 

Patis 

Patse 

Patsch 

Itasiina 

Easria 


Basein 

Siithuruna 

Siitliiina 


Sadrun 

Suthurusa 

Suthrisa 


Sautors 

Tallin a 

Thalna 


Tidluna 

Taiiicuna 

Tarchna 


Tcrtschein 

Taracusd 

Tarclusa 

Tmcia 

Tai tsch 

Thiirunusa 

Thrmisa 

Tt una 

Tnns 

Thurusa 

Thauris 

Ttet es 

Tiois 

Thurusuna 

'Tursna 


Toisanna 

Thusuna 

Thnscni 

Tuseti 

Tiscn 

Vunina 

Varna 

Varna 

Varn 

Venalusa 

Venalisa 

Venla 

Vendols 

Vidana 

Velani 

Fulano 

Vollan 

Vularusa 

Vclarisa 

Vola) es 

\ elders 

Vulusa 

Vclisa 

Veils 

Vels 

Viilasuna 

Velsuna 


Valsun 

Vuluta 

Vclta 


Vill 

Vuliituna 

VcJthuna 

Valdima 

Valduua 

Vulatura 

VcltlTuna 


Vuldcra 

Villa tuninusa 

Velthurnisa 

VeUhiirnea 

Vclthurns 

It cannot 

bo dcniAsd that 

there 18 much assumption here 


NoAcrtheledS, the Joctnno tliatJRhgifaa was Tuacan, and Etnina 
sound The investigations of SteuG~prove that the 
language was one over the whole province * and the proper con- 
firmation of them will appear when, after an elimination of the 
Latin and German elements of the Kumonsch language, and a 
similar ejection of the Latin irom the Etrunan dialect of the 
Italian, the residue of the two shall be found to coincide 

As it is, however, the evideflce to the fact of the Tuscan 
language haring been spoken by the Bhieti, is histoncal, to say the 
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least of it, winch IS iiioic than can be siiid of any contrary 
•isscilion 

lint the Tirana maj h.i\o been Kelts I do not say that 
the evidence ol aulKiuity is (|iuto toncliisive against this view 
I only say that 1 know ot no author A\ho has ever identified the 
two — the Tuscans ot Kttiuia and tlu' (jauls ot the (Jis.ilpines 

"VVcic the Itlnrtiau Tu->taii8 ot Livy foreign to the Alpine 
ocalitics in which the authoi places thcni^ Tins they may 
haie been, in which ease they must bo looked upon as 
icccnt, lutiusivc, and exceptional poimlations The Gauls, 
who took so many cities tiom the Tuscans of the v,illcy 
of the Po, may have diivcn the remainder into the moun- 
tains Common as is this method of aceouuting tor the exist- 
ence of an isolated popukition, it is haidlyevci coiieot Im- 
pracLit able nionni mis au* not the plans ol ul'iige to tribes who 
have been diivcu from the level country' lluy aic latbcr the 
distints which the oompiciois ol the ^ilun have untouched, 
the population winch they conkun being, lor the most part, 
aboriginal 

Upon tho whole, I infci tint lllimti.!, oiiginally other thim 
Keltic, w.is not only in contact with the Kc'Kic aioas of Helvetia 
and T^orlhcrn Italy, but wis deeply iiidinted by tviciisions of 
the Keltic fionticT It? might have contained Keltic colonics — 
cspccudly in the time of the Empirj' 

What the Itliacti, and wliat the Etiusci were, taken collec- 
tively, IB another c|vcshon 


SECTIOH VII 

smiiA. Awn cabintjiia — NonrepM 

Pnebard, in making the occupants of tho Wbstem Alps 
Keltic, gives the followmg cxtiact fiom Polybius — on excellent 
authority On tho “ side whibh looks towards the north, and 
the river llhone, dwelt those termed Transalpine Gauls, who are 
of the same origin with the rest, meaning the Cisalpine tribes, 
and are only so termed on account of their local situation. On 
the other side, he odds, are the Tannsci, tho Agones (Lingones), 
and other nation s ’ I submit that this Buggests a diffcronco 
between the’ populations ofi the western and eastern ranges, and 
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that it favours, ratlici th.m oppiisos, the \iow just exhibited 

respecting the llhieti 

Kcvcithehbs, the authors who call the population of Koiicum 
Kelts and Oalatm aio numeiou", and rcspi'ctahle, Strabo being 
one of them The exception, however, lh.it lies .sg.iiiist the 
uifeience deducible lioui the use ol these turns li.is been jrointcd 
out And, in the present < .ise, it is t dvcn The jncsuinptions 
aie .igainst Noncuin having hern ICcltic, inasnmch as llhactia, 
on its (i.illic hide, M.isollui than (lallic 

Tlio evidence ot the loe.d names, which w'aa anything hut 
conrliisivo in respect to Ithmti.i, is still less conclusive here, 
indeed, iindr'iiiahle I'oriiis like tlic conipoiiiids in durum, nmgus, 
etc , aio wautnig 

A name sjnonymous, or neailj so, with Noiici, is Taurisci 
Now the lorm m -i/it, though fslavoini, (lenn.in, and Latin 
(\ olsei), is, by no means, htltic Zni's, iiidecil, claims for it the 
Kdts {mte in toe Nokic*), hut only by aigaung in a rude The 
n.imc Scord(«<i is Iroin the mount un Scordns, and the Scordisct 
.lie Kelts Hut this IS just the iiomt that rerpiircs better proot 
than it has met with 

Out of the six ^Torio populations of Ptolomy, throe require 
iKitiec, from the f<ict of tlicu names beginning with the same 
element, vi/ the ^Iwii-isontii, the AiHI) idr.svi, and the Amb 
iliri As the lattci halves^f these eomjiouiidb aic the names of 
tlic nvcis Isonzo, Dnive, and Lech, the impoit of the combin.itiou 
amh- 13 easily divined It denotes the oecjiji.ints of the W’-atcr- 
bj stems in epu'stioii The particular way in wdiidi it docs this 
IS doubtful It IS, probably, a preposition, hko Cis- and Trans-, 
ill words like Cts alpine and 2 Vn»s-alpiuc, or like the Slavonic 
To- m Po-nicrama on the sea 

Giantcd tliis-j-to what language docs it belong ^ Zeuss finds 
it 111 the Gallic, and holds that it is the Amb- m Amh actus, and 
Amb-ari i,*the Latter being suppost'd to^Amb-arari = thcoctupants 
oj the Arar It may, perhaps, ho this , hut it may easily be the 
Gicek which I think it is* Were the Horici, then, Greeks ^ 
Hy no means Only the sources of I’tolcmy’s terminology were 
Greeks, who translated the None names, or, at any rate, put 
them into a Greek form But is this likely ^ Look at the map 
of ancient Bacia, and sco the number of words ending in -enstt, 
all of which arc not only supposed, but generally admitted, to bo 
the Latin forms in -entea • 
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Noncum leads us to lUyna, tho Taunsci to the Scordisci 
Now, just as good authors spp.ik of the Kelts of Noncum, so do 
good authors speak of the populations of 


SECTION YIII 

lUh KhLTS 0> ILLTEIl 

Of these the chief were the Scordisci, a name of tho same 
origin, in respect to its second elemout, as Taiirisci I have 
already bUted that this is no true and undoubted Keltic form 
Nevertheless, it may easily be the name of a Keltic population 
It may bo the name given toil by its neighbouis The non- 
Koltic cliaiactcr, then, ot the forms in ~isei is not the reason 
against Kedts forming a i>ortion ol tlio population of lllyna 

Tho ti lie reasons he in the iiibuflicieucy ol the testimony as 
opposed to the A priori improbabilities* tVe .ibscnce of any in- 
torn.d evidence, and tho positive tacts that favour an occupancy 
otlicr than Keltic In other u oids, it is the entn ism that apphed 
to Noncum repeated, with the addition of a tow special and 
peculiar remarks 

That tho Scordisci wore called Golataj I behove, but ibehevo 
that the Gahitffi implied by the name wore the Galatro of 
Callicia , % e the Slavonic G-l-t, to sycak generally 

Strabo’s text claims notice Itrunsot^KopSur/cot KaXov/ievoi 
TaXaral rot? ’IW'u/ji/coi? idvea-i xal tok &paKiok auepa-av 
ava/il^ {p 313) See Zenss, m v i IlhjrtscJie Kelten 

I submit that Galatac was the natiouiil, Scordisci the geo- 
graphical, name, and that out of tho nan^e Golatai came the 
identihcation of them with the Kelts — Strabo bimsclf writing 
Ol KeXrol Ol avafiefivyfjievoi rot? re Kai'Toli ’IXKvoiok, 

p 304 ‘ ' 

With such passages as these in Strabo, and with a name so 
likely to mislead, the sj^tement that the Scordisci were Kelts is 
not to Burpnsc us, when it occurs (as it docs) in several later and 
inferior wnters 

The evidence, however, of the name along with the authority 
of Strabo constitutes the whole of the case in favour of the Scordisci 
being Kelts All the rest scems^to be either Strabo repeated, or 
the inference from the name drawn afresh 
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SECTION IX 

Xr I.TS OF DALMATIA THI COUXTBY OF Till TAFODl S 

That tlio lapodcB were a mixcil nation, Keltic and Illyiian, 
IS a doctnne that rests on the evidence of Strabo , the fact being 
admitted to bo probable Nevertheless, it is far fioiu being un- 
exceptionable Polybius supplies us with a passage respcctnjg 
the Vcneti, a population, closely akin to the lapodcs, \ihicli leads 
to the belief that what was called a Keltic and lllynan intermixture 
was merely the mixture of certain Keltic and lllynan characters 
Between these there is a wide difference ‘ Oi OveveToi rotv 
Weal KOb fipayy Bta<f>ipovTe<! KcAtoif, yXctia-a-u 

B’aWoia j(patp.evot — u 1 7 

The Veucti were, almost certain!} , in the same category with 
the lapodcs * , and, aa ccrtauilj, other than Keltic 


SECTION X 

KILXS OF Till. LOWl.l DANLUL DAsTABN « GALAT.® 

Bastarme — The Bastam® of the* Lower Danube are 
generally (though, probably, wrongly) considered Germans — 
Stiabo, Tacitus, and Pliny being the chief authorities This 
doctrine, however, has many complications, which reference to 
other wntcis increases rather than diminishes 

Livy’s evidence makes them Gauls, since he calls their leader, 
m one place, Clondicxs dux Baatarnarum (xl 58), and in another 
(applying 'to the same senes of events) Clondiciis, rogulus Gal- 
lortim (xliv 26) 

He also wntes — “ Per Seordiscos iter esse ad mare Hadri* 
aticum Itoliamque Alia via traduci cxereitum non posse 
Pacile Bastamis Seordiscos iter daturos , nee cnim aut lingua aut 
nwnhua aqualea aihorrere ” 

* The Bpecial ethnology of the lapodog isaiiTestigated by the Editor, in the 
Transactiong of the Philological Society, v8l ix 
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Plutaicli docs tlic same .is lAvj—TTreKlvei, Se (nempe Perseus) 
xal raXtiTCK, TOW Trepl tov '‘Itrrpov mkij/jAvov^, o? Bcurrdpvai 
KcCKovvTat , — Vit Paul Jiiiul c 9 

The Paslaiiiro were distinguished lioiti then neighbours — 
warlike as these were — by supeiior biaveiy, vast stature, and 
intense loio of fighting — ''AvBp€<i in^Xol p,ev rd a-w/iara, 
daupMCTTol Bt Ta? pLeXerat, fi€ydXav)(pt Be xal Xap/irpol 
Tat? xard rav 'rroXep.loiv direCXalf} — Pint Vit Paul 
jEmil 1 2 

The fragment of Sejmnus makes them immigrants or con- 
querors — OvTOL Se Opaxe^, Bacrrdpvat t * c7n;X,uSe9 

T think that, along uilh the Scoidisci, they were Oallicians 
I also giic consideiable iiiipoitauce to the word tVqXuSe? in the 
extr.itt fiom Sejmnus 

That Galatuj, of some kind or othei, nue occupants of the 
Lowci Danube, is uhon u by other notmes , the chief of which 
IS supplied by the famous Olbian Inscription, when in wo find 
the name 

Has any one ever maintained that these Qalatm were any- 
thing but ordinary Oauls of Gallia, or at any rato closely allied 
tribes^ 1 cannot say wliat every writer on the subject may 
have admitted or denied 1 laj'^, however, before the reader 
the follomng extracts from Niebulm, and shall, in the sequel, 
notice the adhesion of O'rotc to the same doctrine I give 
Ifichuhr’s text in e:Kten&o, in order to suggest some rcfleitioiis 
upon the ciiticism it embodies Speakmg of the Scythians, he 
writes — 

"At the time when Thucydides wrote, events were ripening 
111 the west, which, 111 their progicss and development, decided 
the downfal of the Scythian nation, and convulsed and desolated 
the whole of Plurope from the Tanais to th^ S’orra Morena 

“The name of the Tiiballmn plain cannot have beln confined 
to the uariow distiict of Sjrmia, Ijiiig in the angle which the 
Angrus (the Dun), having its sdiircu in Illyria, forms by its con- 
fluence with the Brongus (the San) It doubtless extended over 
the whole level country of Dower Hungary But though the 
Servians were, as regards their descent, quite unconnected with 
the iriballi, yet the Byvantine writers were not mistaken when, 
in respect of thou place of ahoda, they called them by the latter 
name, as being a classical k^pellatinn , for the Triballi dwelt, in 
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lliG time of Tliiicj diflcs, on the confines of the Odr}sian kingdom 
north of mount Scomms They were a Uhratian nation 

“In the first year of the lOlst Olympiad these Tnballi, with 
all tliLir dispr sable forces, to the number of 30,000 men, made an 
irruption into the tcriitory of Abdcia The events of tins war I 
pass over, the only point connected ivilh the present inquiry is 
their appearance at so great a distance from then foi racr country 
111 quest of new sclllcments , for wo find them be tween ifouiit 
ira^mtis, the sea, and the IJanubo, in the region winch the Octal 
still inhabited when Thucydides Avrotc Ins histoiy — the province 
Sc 3 thici (sic) (Mocsia ') of the later Eoman empire The Scythian 
king Atcas, who carried on war with the Istiiaiis, and afterwards 
in llcBsarabia ivitli Philip, fought also with the Tnballi tlicj' 
attafked Philip on Ins return from the Delta of the Danube 
acioss Mount llmnius and after the Thracians had in vain at- 
tempted to repel Alexander fiom their country in the passes of 
these mountains, they jilaccd their wives and children in safety 
in an island of the Danube named Pence, which was foimcd by 
two mouths of the nver This entire change of abode shows that 
Diodorus 18 quite mistaken iii assigning hunger as tho cause of 
their advance to the Thracian < oast The men of imlitaiy age, 
who w ould not submit to be tho slaves of a savage enemy, set 
out in quest of a now country 

“The conqueror'- to wlioiji they jieldod their ancient settle- 
ments were the Oanls Prom a comp<viisou of the ituinan and 
Orecien chioiiology it was the twelfth j car lifter the sacking of 
Home when the Tnballi apiicarcd before Abdora, and in tho 
reign of Philip, Rrj lax mentions Colts in the faithest recess of 
♦ho Adriatic gulf, who had bc'cn left behind bj^ the invaders m 
tlicir march, i e in tlfcir march along lliu Danube, where after- 
w.irds the Rcordisci dwelt, in Lower Hungary and in the tciri- 
tory of the Servians, .the descendants of the victorious Gauls 
They and tBcii kindred race in Honcum were the Cells who sent 
ambussadors to Alexander after his victory over tlio Tnballi and 
Get® ” 

Again — “In the new comedy, and even in Menander, Davus 
and Gcta wcie nearly the most usual names of slaves according, 
therefore, to tho Athenian mode of naming them, wo may infer 
that at that (though not at an earlier) time slaves' from these 
nations were very numerous at Afhens This was occasioned hy 
wars, from which tho captives were brought in troops to the great 
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markets, where, even though no hostility existed against the suf- 
fering nation, they were treated like any other kind of plunder 
As to the race which i educed them to shucry, there can be no 
doubt that it was the Scordisci, lion, and other (raelic and Cim- 
bnan tribes settled on the banks of the Middle Danube, by whom 
they were brought into Gieece through Illjiia or Macedonia ” 
Again — “ After this epoch these countries arc for a long 
time unnoticed m history however, Oltya and the sunounding 
region derive much light from the inscription of Protogenes, 
of which the date alone is wanting In this, Olhia is re- 
presented as sunk in great iniseij and distress, and completely 
overwhelmed hj' a lecent ivar with the Gauls (T'dXaTat), 
in which all the bhuesin the country and the half Greeks on the 
frontiers had been destrojed The city wis threatened with an- 
other attack, as the Gauls and Scin had concluded .m alliance , 
and it was generally repoi ted that they w ouhl make an attack in 
the winter At that season, when tltc jee was hard, the city 
was exposed, foi there was no wall towards the liver and the 
harbour an omission which doubtless had not ansen from tho 
negligence of the first founders, but cither from the prohibition 
of the Scythian kings to build one, or the comiiuiid of the Getan 
kings to demolish it when built The project w.is fiustrated by 
tho extensive fortihcatibn of the open country Olbia at that 
tune not only had reason to fear tie Gauls, but also the Thisa- 
matffi, the Scythians, and Saudaratse, who were anxious to get 
possession of that tosi n in order to secure a com enicnt place of 
defence against their foimidablo enemies At the s.ime time a 
certain king named Radaphaines ruled over that region, whose 
forbearance the OlbiopoliUc piirch.iscd by embassies and presents , 
and were compelled to humble themselves before him when lie 
appeared with his army on the opposite bagk of the river, in 
order to receive the tribute, wluch in the decree is called a gift 
The river is, bc'i ond all question, the Jiorysthenes, and not tho 
Hypanis , and the very name of Saitaphamcs makes it certain 
that ho was a Getan, whose kingdom was to the cast of Iho 
Dnieper, being the successor of the Anpharncs already mentioned 
The Thisamatm and Saudarato; are nations which do not occur 
elsewhere the former name is probably in part compounded of 
the same word as that of tho laxamatie on the lake Mteotis, which. 
Demetrius of Collatis considered as the same nation as tho 
Mteohuns of the early wntdrs , Ephorus as a tribe of the Sauro- 
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matse The Scythians had by this time become so insignificant, 
that they only occur as a surviving horde in coujuuction with two 
other nations, who were in seaich of a fortified city to protect 
then defenceless people against the Oauls 

" The period at which this lattci n.ition fiist appeared in the 
neighbourhood of tho Borysthenes would determine tliat of the 
insciiption, for the whole tenoi of it slio^is that the fust terrors 
of invasion pi cvailcd But upon this point liistoij supplies us 
util no information, on the contiaij, tho insuiplion is the fiist 
testimony we have of tlio Gauls h.i\ uig at any time iiih ibitcd and 
been lords of the Ukraine and it senes to illustrate tlic name of 
the ("elto-Sejthians, which oicnis lu Sli ibo without i'\pl ination, 
and can now no longei 1 m imdcislood to signify the supposed 
ioritdct of tlic gi<‘it nations of ancient googi iphj, but must mean 
llie Celts 111 Scythia Stiabo qnohsfiom Bosidomus, that tlie 
Ciinbn had advanced as iai as the lake ifrotis, and 1 may vcii- 
tuie to assuiiio, as a jioiiit.alieady piovcd, that tliesc weio Gauls 
in the evtonsne Homan* sense ot the uoid, winch also coinpiiscs 
the Belgians, and even tlicir tompanioiis tho Tcutoucs oi Ger- 
mans, and tlsit they came not liom the noith, but fioni the east 
These (hnibii arc the Galat.r ol tin Olbiaii inscription , though 
they were as y'ct contiiud to the light bink of tlie Boiysthencs, 
llie left b.mk being iiiclmhd in the poll erful kingdom ot tho 
(!ehc And 1 see no re isoii wliy then .illics the Sciiians, should 
not lie the Sciiians, who indeed do not occiii for many genera- 
tion', after this tune, and then as Germans, Jbut w ho might, at 
tins pel 10(1, with other blanches of then nation, be classed under 
the geneial ol Teuloms ’’ — into the I/nfoii/ oj 

the Siythum , Oeln, and Sat iiiatia/ih 

AVe shall not hau! seen the whole niipoit of these Cvci-long 
extracts until we liave considered the Kelts of Spam or the 
Kelt' ben ms Th<Si, 4 nd not till then, shall wo see what is 
meant by lliC convulsions and desolation', of Burope, “ from the 
TanaiH to the Sieira ITorena ” At picscnt it is sulhcient to draw 
attention to the enormous anioiint*ol loeonlufioii and migration 
unpin d m tho movements of the Cimbri and other populations 
And all foi wdiat ^ I’or tlie sake of the name Galafa and the 
non-recogmtion of the possibility of two populations having 
borne it 
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SECTION XI 

CLAbStS OF 0\FArJ‘' 

The possibility, m the general way, of two populations 
bennng the same name, without being connected m then 
ethnology, has been alieiuly suggested 

So has the paiticular piobability of.tho word Gall- being a 
name of the kind in question • 

The present is as fit a time as any foi iiilioducing the details 
of this doctrine , both in inspect to the concliisioiib to which it 
leads, and the evidence upon which it lests 

That the 01 tginal Keltic area was bounded on t he cast by the 
Bhiiie, if not by some hue west of th.it iiici, is, in my mind, 
almost certain 

That there was Keltic infiuston, emioachmoit, conquest, and 
occupancy beyond the limits ol this original area is also c eitam 
That these, though impoitant and conbidcr,ihle, were of no 
inordinate m.ignitudo, 1 believe In it ily 1 carry them fai 
south — veiy far boutli mdeed In lUiaitia, Viiidchcia, and 
Noncutn, I find ti.ices ot tlicin In D.dmatia those are just 
probable For the parts bejond, I deny them altogelhei , 
admitting, however, that, botore wc can exclude them from 
Greece and Asia Minor, w c must i^al as boldly witli the evidence 
of certain wntcis ot antiquity, <is ciilics ot the opjiosite doctiiiic 
deal with time and space and d pi wi i prcsumjitions 

That these cl prwi i presumptions arc improved by changing 
the line of the migration, and accounting foi the presence of 
Kelts in Vallachia, Jtussia, and similar improbable areas, by 
saying that it was the “ movement from then originM homo in 
Asia which brought them there, so that thev took these sev oral 
places m Ihcir way to the west,” is di.in^tncally opposed to 
what I consider sound ethnological ci iticism , as may bo soon 
m Section 111 

Little better do I think ol what many writers, with whom I 
nnwillugly differ, scorn to think highly philosophical and 
Bcientific, VIZ those endless chains of cause and effect which the 
exfraots from Niebuhr, m the preceding chapter, were especndly 
made to illustrate , causes and effects which dnvc out nafaon 
nation in the way that<one wedge, or nail, drives another 
A, attacked by B, atlafcks (J who is thrown upon D, who 
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evacuates his country, in order to take E’s, who ejects F, who 
drives O, and so on to Uic end of the alphabet All this is but 
the philosophy of the '‘ifouac that Jack built,” or the “Pig, 
Pig,” that weald not get over the stile, m the hands of learned 
men instead ot children 

Ifow, as to the evidence that there were K-U, G-l-t, or G-l, 
besides tliG members of what modem ethnologists call the Kelt 
slock, family, group, division, or class — 

r ask, in the first place (and, it the answer be in the affii- 
mativt, a great deal of my doctniic must be abandoned) whethci, 
iMthout arguing m a circle, there is any evidence whatsoever ot 
tho picscnt name of the I'olish district called Gallicia being other 
Ilian native, ancient, and (as such) Skivonic Halicz is the 
Polish form, foi which tho Bohemian would bcGalicz, tho H 
becoming, by the law of the language (and not accidenhilly, or 
by assumption), G 

Then there is, near the mouth of the Danube, the modern 
town of Galac/ Is tlieic any evidence that its name is other than 
native, and, if native, why not old The aigument in favour of 
its antiquity may bo sliengthcncd In the time of the Athenian 
Kcptiblic, there was a Txallutis at no gi cat distance, %e on the 
coast of the EuMne, to the south ot the D inubc It was one of 
a Pcntaiiolis, the others being Apollonian ^fcsjmbna, Odcssus, 
and eitlici lohus, or Tonu 

I’cnm lor foivn, Kallatis is to KcJt.c as Oalaez to Galatic 
banguage toi language, K.dlalis and the country of the 
Gallic speaking (lolliiiii, eilhei actually belongi'd to the same 
arc'll, 01 Wile each in i lose gengiapliical lontaot w'ltli it The 
Gotluiu came m coi tact wutli the Saimat.e, as wc saw by the 
tovt of Tacitus The people of Kallahs did tlic same, as ivc may 
see in Ovid , who at Tomi, speaks ollcncr than once of the 
eastern members ofN;ho»samc stock — ■ 

lam didici Octirc f^armaiiccqw loqui, 

Jiiiirtaiiui’ I’liirhasiis Sarmatis oi i Gctis 

Place for place, there is a difference Krdlatis (like Galacz) 
18 a town, the district of the Gothiin was a country Tho 
country, however, m,iy have given tho name to a city Never- 
theless, the difference constitutes an objection 

Notwithstanding, I hold that certain Sarmatians were de- 
scribed as Galatoe and Kelt® , ihoro especially those of the 
Lower Danube, and most especially tllDBO of 
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SECTION XI r 

nit cATAr.i' 01 rnt oibun jnvciiipxio:! 

The Olbian In&ciiption (I am all but lian^-cnbing Grote), the 
2058th of Boebb’h Imuiplionei Gi.ci.c, locords a vote of public 
gratitude to a til i/eii iiaiiicd Piotogencs who had cxtiicatcd the 
town out ol ni.my d.ingcis and diflicultic- It gives us tlie shite 
of it It was irnpovoiishtd and dislio^sed Barbaiians from the 
parts aiouiid impovciislied and distressed it Some weie Scythians, 
some Scin, etc , some Oalahe The Olbi.ms paid tribute to the 
formti, and intermaiiied with them Tlu Scj'thiau Piiiicc Scylcs 
was cmiiientlj Philhcllcuc , loo much so loi his ow n good, for his 
partiality cost him his hie This pl.ieed the towm in jeopardy 
Corn was dear The toi lifications liad to be strengthened 
About fifty jcais n c it was sacked by the Gotai and dcseitcd 
The fugitives, how'cvci, ictuincd, and Ulbia grew up afresh — 
smaller and weaker Still it levivcd, and was visited after- 
wards by Dion Cliijbostom, vvho descnbis it 

I hold that these Gala hr were men vvho spoke the language 
to which the words Ilahcz, Kallatis, and Galac/ belonged , this 
language being not Keltic, but fcjainiatiaii, i e c itlicr Slav oiiic or 
Lithuanic 

Witli this rcmaik we may return to the true Gallic frontier, 
for the part north 9 I Sw itzciland, or Helvetia 


SECTION XITI , 

KtLTs oi’ vruunviBuni. — niccjiAats Aoai and vindelicia 

The Documates Agii woic divided between the ilelvetu and 
Boil, the loimcr ccitamly, the latter piobably, Kelts 

Afterwards, the llistoiy of* the Deciimates Agri is as follows 
First, * c in the time ol Tacitus it was a district whither the 
malcontents ot all the frontier slates resorted I think it was a 
dcbatcablo ground, or if not dcbatcable, unappropriated 

Secondly, it became German, » c in the time of Probus, and, 
perhaps, earlier , when the Germans of the Upper llhmo en- 
croached upon it 
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This it has been ever since 

Whether the Kelts were the earliest occupants is another ques- 
tion The text of Tacitus is, "Non numeraverim inter Germaniai 
populos, quamquam trans Khenum Danuhiumquc conscdeiint, 
eos, qiii Dccumates agros cxercont Lcvissimus quisquc Gal- 
Jorum, ct inopia audax, dubidc posscssioms solum occupaverc 
Ifox limitc aoto, prftiiiotisque prasidiis, sinus imperii, ct pars 
provincial hahentur ” 


tiEGTION XIV 

K1 ITS OF niTVKTi IIN'DILTCIV. 

Tlicrc weie some Kelts m Vmdelicia, the testimony of more 
than one wiitcr being to tlio effect that Vindelieia was a Keltic 
area, testimony which is sticiigthened tiy the lociil names Cani- 
ho-dnnum, and, pcilnqis, others The Kelts ot Vmde- 

licia may hac o stictc hod into tho noithcin partu of Noiioiim Car- 
nuiitnm was, piohahly, Keltic 

Whether they weie tho oldest inhabitants is auothci question 
I think they wcie not I’ho text oi C!iic«ar is against tho notion 
ot th( ir having In on so " Thoic \i as a hmo,” lio wiilcs, " when 
the Gauls oiicioiohod on tl^ Goimaiis Tho Yolo.o Toctosages 
occ'ipiod and soUh d in a p.utot the llenyman Korcst They aic 
still thoic, ooiilmont, just, and waihki, and, like the Gcimans, 
ling d and poninious ” Itoll G.dl (i, 2 I 

There ]■> nnnh to nnlno iii tins passigo Fiiit i oiuus the 
division hot ft Of n what C.osar might lia\c known as a ootenipo- 
rary ivitnoss and wfiat he could only haie hoard from othoisi 
He might base known that the Voh<u TectosLigcs were occupants 
ol a trails RlioiiaiiiAdisliict, though even m this icspoc t Jie might 
po'-sibly bo* misinformed In respect to tho maiiiici ot thoir 
arrival thither, ho wis very likely to be intormod Say that 
there were Volcm in both Gaul and the Men yman Koiest, and 
that the former were tho intruders, wliohadhcoomc G.dlici/cd, and 
the line of migratmn would be rev oi sod, and Hcicynian foi esters 
who had settled in Gaul might pass toi iiidigoiuc, or, .it anj r.ite, 
the Gauls might choose to call them so They might account for 
the appearance of the two populations in different areas the 
statement that they (the Gauls) had penetrated into Germany, and 
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not certain Germans into Gaul The hearing of this will appear 
in the sequel 

The term is peculiar No undoubted Xeltic name is like it 
Few consist of two words 

In the next place, both the elements appear clscwhoro 
Thirdly, they have not only no dcftnitc and straightforward 
meaning m any Keltic language, but ha\e, partially, a non- 
Kcltio look , inasmuch as Vole is equally like the Latin vulg-MS, 
the German folk, and the S.iiinatian pulk 

On the other hand, there is a point or two connected with 
them which is pretty cleai It is clear that, of the two terms, 
the general one is Vohet, the qualifying oi spceiht one, Tectosages 
Tins we learn from tlie division into Volcte 2'edosaqes and Volcce 
Areconitti , for these aie the names of two populations, which, 
though of no great proiiiincnfc in the l>-iges of Ca'sar, from the 
fact of their h.ivuiig belonged to a part of Gaul which was re- 
duced before his Consuhde, aic by no means to be ovei looked 
The mctio23oUsof the Ttetosages was ^I'olosa or Thoulousc 
It IS probable that the iiiminalion ag is non-radical, being 
the c</ in Mich woids as Liithoii-t^? and Sacsou aeg, etc , lliitoH'* 
and S.i\on-* If so, tlio iidlocfion is more evidently Keltic than 
tbo root That the woid is a Gallic gloss is clear 

Is may have been tills, howcvei, and yet the ijopulations that 
bore it, have been otlior than Kelt , 

This IS as niu< h as need bo said at present 


SECTION XV 

IvlLJs OP IIOUTMIA 

The existence of these will be inv'csligatcti in the chaiitor on 
the [{on ' 


I. 

SECTION XVI 
TUP oorniKi 

In the forty-tbnd section of the Germania of Tacitus wo read, 
“ Gothinos GaUica, Osos P.uRionica lingua coarguit, non ease 
Germanos , et quod tribhU jiafiuntur partem tributorum Sar- 
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niata}, partem Quadi, ut alienigenis, imponunt Gothmi, qui> 
magiB pudcat, et fcrrum cffodiunt omncsquc hi populi pauca 
campcstnum, ceterum ealtus ct vertices montium jugumque mse- 
dcruut ” 

lleasons for belioTing Gedhea to mean Gallician have been 
given m Section XI 


SECTION XVII 

* 

KELTS OF IHRACT., SIACEDON, AKD GREECE 

There is no want of evidence to the fact of battles having been 
fought 111 Thrace, ilaccdon, and Grccco, against populations which 
good historians name Galatse They were fought by the Mace- 
donian kings and by the Homans They arc noticed by Polybius, 
by Livy, by Appian, by Athenmus, and by Pausanias 

On the other hand, they are generally stated to have been 
fought against the Scordisci Galatm, and the possibihty of these 
being Galliciau has been indicated 

The sack of Delphi was cilcctcd by Galat® 

Now, ovci <ind above the name, thcic arc two material facts 
wliuh, fiom the numerous notices citbei ot Galalic eo nomine, or 
oi invasions of Gieecc from Gic north, •command notice The 
fust f ivois the doctiinc that they vv^ere Slavonians, the second, 
the docfiinc that they were Kelts 

1 Tlio Costoboci vvcic a population on t^e fiontier of, or in, 
Gallicia, and these in the tune of Pausanias invaded Greece and 
penetrated as fai as Elatea (Pans ix 34) I submit that this 

-evidence is to the tact of Gallici .1 being neai enough to Greece to 
supply an m\ asion of its soil I tlnnk, indeed, that these very 
Costoboci may have been a detail ot the Gallician name 

2 So nnoxcc'piSonjblo an author as Polybius connifcts them 
with a kin^ with the undoubtedly Kelt name, Jlreimus 

I by no means undervalue this argument in favour of their 
Kelt affinities Nevertheless, I ti/ke exceptions to it The notice 
of Preiinus is incidental He is not their leader Their leader 
18 Comontonus Who, then, was Brennus ^ What Polybius says 
IS this — “ These Galatoi (viz , those undei Comontonus), moved 
along with those with Brennus out of their own country ” Ho 
contmues — that having retreated from Delphi, they harassed the 
neighbourhood of Byzantium, etc (w *46) 
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Now if wc look upon this Brennup as the cotomporary of 
Comontoriiis, wo have no choice between gratuitously impcdching 
the accuracy of an excellent wiiter, and making his soldiers Gauls 
of Gaul But I submit that the Bicnnus meant by Poljbius was 
the Bicnnus who sacked Jlonic more than 100 jcais befoie, and 
that all he meant to say was that thcGalaho of Gonioiitoiius were 
Galatrc of the inigi.itiou under Bieni it's This is •! mattei in 
which a bettei clliiiologist than anj of anlnxiiitj might eir lie 
meant, I submit, to tell the Boiiiaiis that the Galata* who lavagod 
Greece utie of llie s<imo stork as tho^e uho laiagcd Italy 

Nc\ertheless, iiumcious autlioia icad him as it he made the 
leadciship of Itiriniiis as uiiicli a mattei of liistoiy as tli it ot 
Coinontonous Jleiiee J^aisaiiias and Alhcii.eiis make f'e foimer 
the actual coimnandei dm mg the w,u 

TIio question, ho\\c\ii, has still to be tiiithei considiud 
Ihe Oalat.T of Tliiax', ^1 iLtdoii, lad (rieico ne, almost Lcilainlj, 
in the same catcgniv uith tin GalatiO t»l 


Sl'KTTON Will 

fi I I I s 0 1 «. I I, V T I 1 

Till liistoiy ol the po^iulatiou f»jm wlmli (he Asiatic distin t 
of Galatia took its name is ohsi me N^iebuhr sajs this , adding 
that inatdi.ils suffic’.ent to tliii idale i1 CMst, hat tint Ihej lequire 
putting togetln r "Jlic lolloping ^k( Ml is fiom his Ijcctuics on 
Homan Jlistoiy (^ol ii ]) 188^ —“In the spimg of the jear 
after Hus’ (vre >102}, “ ( ii IManhns V.'ilso, the sut Lessor oi 
L Coincliiis Hcijno, anxious lor an oppoituuity to undertikc 
homctlimg flora. Mliith he might demo fame iind wealth — a 
desire winch is hciictloiw ard the picvailiffg chaiactviistic of the 
lloiiiau gencials — niaile a i ampaigu against the Galatians, oi 
Gallo-Gucci, m Phij^ia In ,tlie time of Bjirhus, these Gauls 
had penetiatcd thiough Alaccdoun into Greece, as far as Delphi, 
afteiwaids they w'ciit cistwcud to Thiacc, but whethrr they 
were, as the Giccks roLite, induetd to do so by fearful natural 
phenomena, oi weie attraitid bj upoifs about the delightful 
countries of Asia, is uncertain Many remained in Thrace, and 
j tiled oser the country, h'tt otiiois, twenty thousand in number, 
ciosscd o%(r into Asm, in tw'o divusions, the one going across the 
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Holleapont, and the other across the Bosporus, and their enter- 
prise was facilitated by tfio feuds of the Asiatic princes There 
they settled on the northern coast, m the territory about Ancyra, 
in Phrygia, jU'^t as, at a later pciiod, the JTormans did m!Meustna 
They inhabited thirty-three towns, in a country which, though 
it seems to have been destined by Piovirlencc to he one of the 
most floiiiishing and h ipj)} in ll.owoild, is now, uiidci thedespo- 
lisiii of barhaiians, like an acenisod Joseit They consisted of 
tliicc tribes, bearing tire btiaiige names of Tiocini, Tolistoboii, 
ind Tectosaga* 'Jlio fust two seem to have been foinicd duiing 
tlicir wandciings, toi they ate not ineiitioiied LlsoA\heio Tiny 
united with the Bidijiiiaiis, wdieie two sm.ill kingdoms were 
growing up The ISithynians weic 'J’hiui.ins sitlhd betwern 
JJicouu'dia .iii'l K( lailoa , diitiiig the time ot the Pcisian domi- 
nion tlioy w'< le goKiued by iiatiie pniiiis, and alter the ilis- 
sohition of the I’lisnn and Maicdonum cinpiies, the laltei of 
■which had always been hast eousolid lied in Vsia Jlinoi, they 
extended themselves, and au|uiied (oiisidei ible impoilanee 
Nicomcdcs, then king, took those Gauls into Ins ])aj, Iherc being 
thin only ten thmismd aiiind iiuii among Hum, lU ft ated his 
111 al, and founded the Ihlhjiiian state, which giadiially became 
llclli insod I'Tom th.it (imo, the Giuls sold tin ii sn \ n i s to any 
one w'ho niiglif seek them, and mailc the* whole ot ivestoru Asi i 
tiibutaij to tbciiiselv ( s 'J'bcir hisloi} is )tt m gieit contusion, 
but it (an be dcaicd up, inaiij main nils e\isling toi it T'liej 
were dill ated by Antiochus Sotoi, wlicieiipon.lbej w illulicw into 
the mouiitiiiis, whoino they attciwaids bmst foilh wlienc'M'r 
ciiciiinst.mcc'b allowed tliem, aud all tlie ncigliboiu iiig n.itions 
-jviid tiibute, to cso ijjo tin ii deiaslilions I!ut wluii the w'.ir 
bc'twcen Ptole'iny Ihieigctes and Scloncus C illinii ns, and .after- 
wards tb.at between tlic lo'mer and Xiitiodius Iliei.ix biuke out, 
they showed tbcm^lvcs thoioiiglilj, l.iithhss, selling tlnimsclvts 
soiudimcs fo the one, soini times to the otlui, .ind weie the 
seourge of all Asia, until, to the ama/ennntof eveiybodj, Att.ilus 
of Peigamus refused to p.iy tribulo, attacke'd and defe'ated tliera, 
a fact wliicli can be aeeoiiiited lor onlj on tin sup]iositioii, that 
through idleness they had become quite dlemiiiatc and unwai- 
hke, like the Goths whom Bclisaiius found m Italy They never 

entiicly reeovored fioni this blow, though they still continued to 
exorcise considerable influence, /br Asia was ahvays divided, 
and although Antiochus was staying in those countries, ho -w as 
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too much occupied to turn lua attention to them, and would not, 
moreover, have been able to protect tha?: part of Phrygia border- 
ing on the district inhabited by the Gauls Hence they still 
levied tribute far and wide, and after the fall of Antiochus, the 
Asiatic nations dreaded lest they should be unablo to defend 
themselves This gave Cn Manlms an opportunity of under- 
taking a campaign against them, and to come forward as the 
protector of the Asiatics against the Galatians His dcm.ind that 
they should submit had been answered by those barbarians with 
& stolid a Jciocm, and he accoidingly marched through Phrygia, 
and attacked them in their mountains, without, however, ex- 
tirpating them They continued in those districts, and pre- 
Rorvi'd then Celtic language lor a roniaikably long period Wo 
find it even in the time ot Augustus, hut they, too, became 
llelhniscd, and in tins condition 110 find tlicm at tbo time of St 
Paul The campaign ot ilanliiib Vulso against them was most 
desirable to the mhahilants ot Asia llipoi , hut 011 the part ot the 
Iloinaiis, it was iciy unjust, for Manlius 'Vulso undcitook it con- 
trary to the express w ill ol (he decern Irgnti who followed him to 
Asia The wai was biought to a close 111 two campaigns, but the 
Homans derived no advaiitigcs fioiu it, c\< ( pt the booty, and 
perhaps a sum of money svlinh was paid to (hem, foi the coun- 
tiics between Wt stern Asia and the ilistricts ol the Galatians were 
not subject to the Itoiiiaiis, hut oiilj allied s\ith them The 
Galatians suliercd so scvcic a defeat, that fioiii Ihis time loiward 
they continued to l^^vc in quiet obedience to the Homans 

There is no doubt as to the opinion ot the i\ iiloi ot this extract 
respecting both the preiions histoi^ and the ethnological affinities 
of these Galatm of Galatia 'J'hcj were the Galatm of Macedonia 
Greece, .and Thrace They were, doubtlc'sB, loo the Galatm of 
the Olbiaii Iiisciiption This is likely 

Hut they were also Kelts, inasmuch aft then language is 
C8pcei.illy called Keltic ' 

This 18 problematic 

The matciial tacts in favor* of tlicir being so (the name being 
held to prove nothing), are — 

1 st The probability that they were the Gauls in whose history 
Polybius gives us the Keltic name Hrennus (See preceding 
Hectimi) 

2 nd The following passage from Livy — “ Kon plus ex viginti 
millibus hominum, quam*^ decern armata erant Tamen tantum 
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terrons omnibus, quoB cis^Taurum incolunt, gcntibua injecerunt, 
lit, quas adissent quasqnc non adisscnt, pantcr ultimao propinqms, 
impcrio parercnt Postrcmo, «pnim ties cssent gentes, Tolistoboii, 
Tiocmi, Tecto'^Tgi, in trcH partes, qua ouiquo populorum suorum 
vectigalib Asia cssot, diviscnint Trocmis Ilollcsponti ora data , 
Toli«tobou ARolida atque Toniam, Tectosaqi mcditerranea Asiai 
riortiti sunt, et slipoiidiiiin tota cis Taurura Asia exigcbant 
Sedom autem ipsi sibi eirea llalyn flumen copciunt, tantusque 
tf iTor corum nominia crut, multitudme ctiam magna sobolc aiicta, 
ut Sjii.i' ([uoque ad postremum reges stipciidium dare non abnuc- 
ront I’limus Asiam incolentium abnuit Attalus, pater rcgis 
Eumcnia ” 

This gives us tlic name TcctosagiP (See Section xiv ) 

3id T1u3 statement of St Joiome, that tbc language of the 
(lalatic was that of tlieTicvm oi people of Tieves (rrolegoracn 
hb 11 ad E])ist ad (lalat ) — “ Unuin cst quod mfcrinms et pro- 
uusbum in cxoidio reddmms, GalaUte cxei'pto sernionc Grmco, quo 
onmis Onens loquitur, propnaiii linguain eandeni penc habere 
qiiam U'leini, nee reteiie si aliqiui cvindc eoirupcriut, quum et 
A 111 Phconicuiii liuguam iionnulla ex p.iito nmtavermt, et ipsa 
Latinitjs et legiombus quotidio miilelui et tempoie *' 

Itli The iiaincB EccoAri^fq A/itoriirK/CKwi, and RoslogwCTMW, 
lu (J ilatia * 

Siiiyhj, each of these is exceptionable 'I'hc extent to which 
the text of Polybius which speaks ot Ihennus is to be intciTircled 
differently itmn the text which speaks of ('oiiu'>ptoiin8 h.is already 
been noticed 

'Jhe jiossibility ot the Tortosages ot Gaul Iniviug been intni- 
-wac has also been noticed 1 do not, houexcr, lay much sticss 
on this Let it be granted that tlicyuero Gauls It is more 
matoiial to observe that the name in Polybius is 'AirfoaaKai. 
G1 course, there liai> bsen no want of commentators who change 
tins into Tectosagai at once Hut is this legitimate ' On the 
other hand, Appian and Strabo give us Livy’s form And this 
is, probably, the right one 

Upon the eext of St Jerome, Niebuhr himself, Gallic as his 
doctrines arc, writes — “ St Jerome says that ho heard the same 
language in Phrygia as at Treves , but this cannot be referred to 
the Galatians, and St Jerome probably saw Germans who had 
settled in Phrygia at different thnes, especially Goths, in tho 
reign of Theodosius It may be looked upon as an established 
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fact that Trexes loas German, and it ii not li kely that the Gallic 
language iiiamtaincd lUclf in A^a down to so late a penod ” 

Tho forms in h> tya and acum me important At the same timo 
it must be rcmcinbeiod that the Thr.K lans liave u form in brta 
(JlcKemS; la, cte ), of which Iriffit (which is modern Slavonic), 
may he the fullri foini 

Upon the nimo TolistoJo/f T lay little stress It may as 
easily he Slavonic as Kelt, as is shown in tho sequel Add to 
this, that it is onlj iii the text el Liv v™ that this torm appeals , 
a foiin suggesting the notion ot the populations who hoio it being 
Boil Appian gives ToXlo'to^ioi, Stiabo and I’tolcmy TdKiaro- 
^coyoi and To\iaTol3(ryioc — toims -whidi give us the -hoc iii 
Costo-Aof-i, a niiiK whuh lnsap]M iiid in the preceding i baptei 

Letting this, then, stand lot nothing, vve hud tint none ot tho 
points ato unevc c'ptioiwble In *\ubiihi’s iviipiion, hovvcvei, 1 
by 110 means join On the coiitinv, 1 see in tbi' text ot St 
Jciomc a stioiig .iigiinient agiinst nn dodime Ih it the ({ilaliaiis 
were (Jalliti Ills, oi, it ail) lati, not (J illi ot (i.illia, — strong, but 
not conclusive 

No one but those who have hid special < xiiciieiu o in the 
mattci, know how uttiilj unliustwoilhv the most uspcctahlc 
infoiinanfs aie upon matteis ol 1 iiiginge, in w lin li theio is the 
Bliglitc'st dash ot lijpithesis Bj one truth till and educated 
iiarr.itoi I have 1/C( n told that, wl^ n he landed some* ncgiocs in 
Austialia, Ihej i onhl (onvoise with the nitivis lie was evi- 
dentlj stiink with the tail ot tin lattei bung blacks I’lom 
anotbei I have learned that i euw ol liietoiis unde i stood tho 
natives of Tunis Mow ^ Because the Kelt tongues weio so 
like the llelnevv, and tin C.iiUiagiiii.tn was the baiuc Tins wc 
my iidoimant’s bedn t, and lu made the tact to match , — made 
and believed as inudi .is it it were ical 

Kvidenco, however, is evidence , and < e'must tiko it ab vve 
find it Again, exccptioii.iblc as the l.n ts aie, tlieie arc three' of 
them, and these tlncc taken lo^gether piovc more than three times 
as much as any one of them taken siugly, tho aigumc'iit hcic 
being cumulative 

I btatc this, and leave the render to draw his inference 
Perhaps the evidence laid before him is in favor of the Kelt 
docti me , and, perhaps, my own opinion to the contrary rests 
upon a loundatioii wlueh^the jlrcscnt notice has failed to display 
I am inclined to think that? this really the case A more than 
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ordinary unwillingness to assume a mile more of migration than 
IS necessary, a more than oidinary unwillingness to adopt the 
statements of ancient authoia upon m.ittcis beyond the range of 
then accnal In Ids of ohbcrvation, and <i decided belief that the 
Sdiiiiati.iri populations plajed a murh grt i(c i p.irt in the history 
ot the ancient woild than is usually Obsigncd to them, have moio 
to do witli my contlusion than (he actii il objections that lie 
agiinst the lacLs undci notice 

Iheii aie, ccilaiiily, souie ciiors jii the oidmaiy accounts 
I’aiiiiin.is niakis Htiniiiis tin* at Inal leader Justin tahcs his 
(r.iuls balk to Tolosa Mela makes the Tthone the liouiidaiy 
bctiMcu the Volcm and the t'ac.iii MLauwliih — 

I’toleiny gives us in Galatia a pl.ue called 'fohnta (not 
Tolosa), 01 , ill lull, Tolostoi/n); rt (possiblj a Slavonic Tolosto- 
qnt od) , whilst i’olybius makes (ki\ arus the name ol a king Then 
the names 7’tocin-i and ^beioui-ici aie alike, at least as much as 
ToliHto-bofjH and Tolom TSqii 

b'lnallj, [ should acfd that the names AoIllC, Tectosages, and 
Cavan, in Guil, aie, solely and wholly, gcogi ipliieal Histoiieal 
they are not 2s o one tells ns an j thing that any one ot them dni 
All that we aie tolel is that there weic lertain loialities emiiiintly 
Uicek andG.illit, and that reitain towns win in then eountij — 
Tolosa in th it ol llio Ti < tos igi s, jmt .is 'i'olo-'l i w is in Gal ih i 

What it tiny h.id no csastciuc except in the eyes ol the 
gcogi iphcis? Wliat it some ot the nioic li .lined G.nils having 
hcaid that llieie weio G.iiils iii G ilatia, bion^ht Galatia within 
the boujulaiies ot I lie lle'iejui.iii loiest, as p.ut ol Gallioum 
Oaleti i actually w ,is ^ 

There is eiioi somcwhoie, and, in mv innid, error to the 
extent here indicated * That (lie ipicstioii is important is obvious 
If tlic Galatians weio a< lually Gallu, all the picsumptions 
against tlie Scoidis(i,_^ie Hastiiiioj, and the U,dat.c ot the Olbi.m 
Insenptioii Being Ivelts, vanishes It inoii tioin G.illia could lo 
in Galatia, they could be iiij whore 

What IB the local dialect of ttic parts •coiTosponding to the 
ancient (3. d.iti . ^ AVliat are tho words foreign to the ordinary 
Turkish of the district ’ What aie the Galatian elements ^ Ko 
one knows When, however, they arc known, the question will 
be settled If Keltic, the whole Gallician, if Slavonic, the whole 
Gallic hypothesis, breaks down • Time will, perhaps, decide 
Here follows in full the text of PolyVnft — 
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*AKK’ Sfiws rhv filv iinh QpaK&v iroKffjLOP KariL t}iv trvtrfiBf laP itya^^popres^ 
lefttvov T^v f| apxv^ BiKaiav irphs rovs irpO(r€iriyfyofi€p»y 

TaXaruy abrots TUtv 7rfp2 KofMovT6piov *eis nay ^K$oy VfpufTdffcccs 

OZtoi B* Myjjtray S/id rots irepl Bpeyyoy ix t^s oix^ias hia^vy6yr€3 
rhy ‘jr€pl AeKtpobs KiyBwoVt xal napayfySfieyoi npbs rhv ^EW-fiffTOvroy, ^is fi^y 
T^y 'Atfiav ovK 4irsp(ite(tdri<rav aurou Be Kartfieivay, Bi^ rh fpi\ox(i>PV<^^^ 
irep] rh Bv(dyTioy r6nQis ot Ka2 Kparrifrayrts ruy Sp^KUPf Kai KaraiTKfvaad* 
fityoi fiatriKcioy r^vTbXriVj ets bXoffX^pn xiyBvvoy ^jyoy rous Bv^ayrlous Kari 
(i€»' oZy rks kpxB.s ^y rais i<p^Boif abruPt raTs* Kara Kofiovropiov, rhv npurov 
fi(X<rt\^xKravTa, Bwpa BifrtKovp oi BuC^PTiot SiS^yrcSf iyd rpin-xt^iovs, ffat 
‘7reyTaKi0'Xi\^ov3f “rrork Sk xal pvpiovs T^purroCs ^<p' fih tfaTatl>6etpeiy t^p 
avTuv t4\os 8* ^vayi<d<rdfi<rav oyBoyjHoUTa TdKayra <ru'y;i^a>p^troi ^6poy 
T^Xeii' Kar' ^Piav^hy, ftuf tls Kabapou i<p* ou KanXvOT) p-hy ri jSatnXefa rh Be 
yeyos abraty 4f€<p6dpTj nay vnh OpaKwy in p€ra0o\y\f ^niKpaTrjBey 4y oTs 
Katpots unh tQv <p6p<ijy ni€^6p€voi tB p€V np^roy inpetT^evoy nph? tous 
**EK\ ijyaSt Beopevot <r<pl<Ti BarideTy koI (rvyx^pvy^^^ ncpi^iTTtbTas Ktupobs 

Twv 84 nXetiTTory napoXiyaipoiivTupy eyex^ipT^ffay enayayKaffOfvres napaycoyid(tty 
robs tis rhy Tldyroy nXtoPTas 

Of all 2 iossiblu hkiary foigci k s, low have struck me as being 
more practicable than that of Ht Panl’s .lipistlc to the Galatians 
in tho native language It might so easily bo found in some 
Armenian luonasterj , it might so easily bo made up out of a 
AVclsh and lush Testament, it would so loadily find defenders 
in the more Keltic parts of the oai th, th.it we .ire foi tunatc in 
never having had our credulity testi d by some unscrupulous and 
ingenious niachinatoi if the viliolc Epistle wero too much, 
glosses on sonic Gicck, Pcisian, ot Aimeniaii copy of it would 
bo practicable, for wluch the existing inteilmoation of more than 
one MS of the tcirJi ceiiiut^ would be useful 

IVc have csc.ipod, howener, the fi.md , and this is wiittcn to 
ensure, as much as jiossiblo, our escape foi the futuio 

Ihe northern tronhei ol (tiul now fonvnands our notice, aflu 
bnngs us to 


SECITON XIX 

KLLrs OP nuLoiuu, A\n iiii towlr avu middle nniiTE 

The Belgi.in area is made by C'msar part and parcel of 
Gallia, but this _i8 not sut Bcicnt to make th e liclgae Gauls 
Aquitania is idso part of Gaul , yet the Aquitani were no Kelts, 
but Tbenans 

The chief positive fact intof/our of the Keltic affinities of Bel- 
gium IS, that the local ndmrs agree so closely in form with those 
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of the undoubted Gauls, as to be wholly undistmguishablc The 
towus, etc , ond m jacMfft, -magus, -dunum, and -durum, 

anTl begin with Ver-, Car-, Con-, and Tre-, just”lIko tliosc of 
Central Gallia so that we have — to go no further than the 
comiiioii maps — Vii-ioviacM>», Minon-auMwi, Oiigi-ffCMw, Tuni- 
aevm, liag-aeam, Ciimur-aeuin, jremct-acMiw, Catusi-<rc!(»i, Gcmini- 
acum, 131an-a«i?H, Mcden-acawt, Tolbi-«c?/ni , S.imaro-Ji ua , 
No\ io-jHayt«, Moso-wia^iis , Wcio-dnnHm , ilaito-ifojMJB , Thco- 
di rum , I^r-oniandui , CVr-csi , 6'o«-dru&i , 3're-\ cri — all Keltic 
lorrns and compounds 

Tlieic would be no dillicully in the question, if it were not 
foi the following extract fioiii CacsKir “ (iuuni ab his qumrer et, 
quai Livitates, quantacqufl in aimis ossent, et quid in btllo possent, 
sic lepcriebat plciosquc Iklgis esse oitos a Geimanis, Khc- 
nuinquc antniuitiia transdm tos, pioptii Ioli leitilitati'm ibi con- 
scdisse, Gallosquc, qui ca loca lucolcrent, cxpulis->e, solosquo 
esse, qui patiuui nostroiu\n inemona, ouiiii Gallia vexata, Tcu- 
tonos, Cimbrosiiue lutra'finos suos iiigiedi piohibuciiut Qua ex 
TO fieii, uli carum rerum inoniona magnaiu sibi auctoiitatcm, 
magiiosquo spiritus in re mihtaii siiinerent Do nunicio corum 
omnia so habere oxplorata lihemi ditcbaut , proptcrca quod pm- 
pinquitatibus affinitatibusquo conjuncti, quant ini quisquo inul- 
titudiiiein in conimuni Dilgarum (oncilio*ad id brlliim pollicitus 
sit, eognoverint riuiimum inter cos JiclloViicos, et virtiitc, 
ct auotoiitatc, et hoimiium niimero \alere hos posse conficcrc 
armata inillia centum, polluito ex co nunieio Iceta niillia lx, 
totiusqiic belli iinpcnnra sibi postularc Sucssoncs suos esse 
hnitmios latijsiiiios, leraeissi mosque agios possidcic Apud cos 
, fujbse regem nostia ctiam mcmoiia Di\it.nciim, totius Galliac 
potcntiSBimuni , qui qTiiim magnoc pntis haium icgionum, turn 
etiam Bntannnr, impcnuni obliiiuciil nunc esse regem G<ilbain 
ad hiinc piopter lug^iiliam. prudcnDamquc, sumraam totius belli 
omnium volftntato ('cfcrri oppula habere numcro xii polhccri 
miUia armata quiuquaginta toDdem Ncrvios, qui maximo fen 
inter ipsos habcantur, longissirncqAc absmt . xv millia Atrebates 
Anibianos x niillia Moiinos xxv milha Mcnapios ix miUia 
Callctcs X millia Yclocasscs ct Veromanduos totidem Adu- 
aticoB XXIX inillia Condrusos, Eburoiics, Cmrsesos, Pmmanos, qui 
uno nomine Germani appcllantnr, arbitrari ad xn millia ” 

Add to this the following notices, which, taken along with 
the one just quoted, have, to many, Sfcihcd conclusive — 
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Gallia cst oitidis cliMsain tics paitcs, quaniui unam mcolunt 
Jlolgj, .iliain AiiuUani, tciti.iiu, qui ipboniiii lingua Ccltffi, nostra 
Galli, iqipellant-m Jli oiniic's lingua iiistitutis, Icgibiis inter se 
diffenint G.illos — a Uelgis M-itiona ct Sequana dividit ” — BG i 
“ Hi'lg.e lb o\liciiiis Galh.e biubiis onuntin ” — E G ii 

Sli ibo niitcsjtbit “ the Aqiiitamm-? aie wliollj different from 
the othei Gauls, not only in language, but in then bodies, — 
wherein they aic inoic lihe the Ibtiiaus than the Ganls The 
rest aie Gallic in look, but not all alike in language Some 
diflci u little Then iiolitics, too, and iii inneis of lile differ a 
huh " — hb IV c 1 

Till local iia me s, howcici, are Gallic AVho supplied them ^ 
Probablj the Edge tlieinselves It so, it is inconceivable that 
they should have iisi d nolhnig but Gallic teims If, however, they 
wcie not E Ig.e, the iiifiuiKO is iiiv ilidated, inasinnch as Kovno- 
maifuis, etc, may have been (ieiiuau tovvms under Gallic names 
Eut the names of the ludivnlnal IJclgian chiefs arc as Gallic 
as those ot the towns and nations, < if {'bnimim and Jjivitiaous 
Upon the whole, i maintain that the I’lCmani, etc , weio 
membns ot a Giiniiii conkdiiacj , the woid Geimaii being a 
political idthoi than an clhnologual Itim 

Gthci tuts, Sb well as Die opinion of a site anthoiitj, againbt 
the German chai ictei ot tin Edge, in i} be seen in the Dictionary 
of Gicek and lloiiiaii (h’ogiaplij, uiidci the woid JSelga yoj (raul) 
Some lie in the iiiddiiiitudc of C.esai’s Liuguige u'spccLiiig 
these same Eclga' In “ di sciibuig the jiositiou of Ins troops 
during the winter of Iho siai ut 31-,), 5, he speaks of three 
legions being quaitcicd iii Edgiiim, oi among the IJdg.o, while 
he mentioiib otlicib as quailcicd among the ifoiiui, the A’^ervji, 
the Ebsni, the Ecmi, the Ticviii, and ihe Jhuuones, all of whom 
arc Eclgfc m the wuhi siiisi ol the tcuu ” 

Others lie in the udiufio ad ahviidifin It eveiy popula- 
tion Avhicli can he loiisliucd into Belgian, be Gcrin,in as well, 
soveial populations, whose Keltic eharacter is be j end doubt, will 
be transferiid from the Kellie* stock, wdiich is their light, to the 
German, which is their wiong, place Tho Vencti will be in 
this predicament fcio will the llediomatiici of Lorraine, the 
Leuci, south of the ifediomatrici , and the Paiisii of Pans So 
will the Aulerci, and others 

Oth( rs ho m tho expression of Tacitus concerning tho Treveri 
and NeiMi, cnca affeet&tifiiem, cia “The Trcvin and Nervii 
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affected a German origin, which, if it be true, must imply that 
they had some reason for affecting it , and also that they were 
not pure Gorm.ins, or they might have said so Strabo (p 192) 
makes the Ncivii Germans The fact of f'sesar making such a 
rtver as the Marne a boundarj between Bclgic and ICcltic peoples, 
is a proof t hat he saw some maiked distinction betwe en helgtc 
amrCcltcc, though there were many points of resemblance Now, 
as most of the Helgm were Oeimans, or of German origin, as the 
Jit nil believed or said, theic must have been some who were 
not Gcimans or of German oiigin , and if we exclude the Menapii, 
the savage Ncrvii, and the pine Gcimans, we cannot affirm that 
any of the rcniamdcr of the Bclga} were Germans ” — Dtctiona}y 
of Greek and Roman Geography, v Tiehjtp 

So much against the Geiman character of the Belgac of Gaul 
The chief (pel baps the only) matenil tart in its tavour is the 
lollowing The evidence that the IJatavi and C'anint.ites, of 
Holland, weic tlernian^ is very strong Nevertheless, the 
Batavi formed part of the Gallia of Cscsar klorc than this, 
the names of two Batavian localities, Lay-dmimi and Jiataio- 
diaum, aro clearly Keltic There aic more iiajs than one 
of explaining this Thus, the towns may have come to us 
in their Keltic names onlj, the native ones having been un- 
known to the carl}' gcogiaphcrs Or, tde onginal population 
may have the j Jatavi having been intiiisivc 1 

give tins aigumcnt its full weight, nevertheless, I submit 
that the h, dance of reasons is against the B-jlgae having been 
Gc'rman 

Now comes a point of Biitibh ctbnologj Gmsar vviitcs that 
•“ <Vc interior of Britain is ^inhabited by those who are recorded 
to have been born in the island itself, vv Jicrcas the sea-coast is 
the occupancy of immigrants from the country of the Ihlgae, 
brought over foi theVs-ke of mthei war oi plunder All these 
are called by names nearly the same as those of the States they came 
from, names which they have retained in the country upon which 
they made war, and m the land whereon they settled ” — . 
Hell Gull lib V , cap 12 

If the Belgsc, then, were Gennans, many of the Britons must 
have been so as well 

Cmsar’s statement is that there were certain Belgians m 
Britain , but he nowhere saj s that Jjelgee w as the name by which 
they were called 
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Ptolemy gives ub the name Belgm, but he nowhere says that 
the population which bore it came from Belgium 

How far do these two authors mean the same population ^ 
Ptolemy’s locality, though tho exact extent of the area is 
doubtful, IS, to a ccitam degree, vety definitely fixed Tho 
Bclgaj lay to the south of the Dobuui, whose chief town was 
Gonneum ( Cii encestej ) They also lay to the east and north of 
tho Durotnges of Hor-chester Venta ( Winchester) was one of 
tho towns, and A(iua 5 Solis {Jialh), another, Callevo {Silcheaier) 
was not ono of them, on the contiary, it belonged to the Atre- 
batii This coincides ne<iily with the county of Wilts, parts of 
Somerset and Hants being also included. 

The Bclgffl of rtolcuij agicc with those of Cmsar only in be- 
longing to tho southern iimts of Britain They arc chiefly an 
inland population, and touch the sea only on. tho south and west , 
not on the cast, or the parts more especially opposite Belgium 
The second name is that of the Ai^ebates There were Atre- 
haUs m Bntain In Belgium there were Atrelates m Artots, 
which 18 only Atrelates in a modern form Considerable im- 
portance attaches to the fact that, before Cmsar visited Britain 
in person, he sent Couimius, the Atrebatian, before him How, 
this Coromius was fiist conquered by Cscsar, and afterwards set 
up as a king over the Monni That Comniius gave much of his 
information about Britain to Cjssa]; is likely , perhaps he was his 
chief informant He, too, it was who, knowing the existence of 
Atrebates in Britain, probably drew the inference which has been 
so lately suggested, \ia , that of a Bclgoc migration, or a senes of 
them Yet the Atrebates of Bntam were so far from being on 
the coast, that they must have lain west of London, in Bcrkshira > 
and Wilts , since Ccesai, who advanced at least as far as Chertscy, 
where ho crossed the Thames, meets nothing but Cantu, Tnno- 
bantcs,.Cenimagni, Segontiaci, Ancalitcs,*’’* orooi, and Cassi It 
IB Ptolemy who first mentions the British Atrebates, and he 
places them between the Dobuni and the Cantu How, as the 
Dobuni lay due werft of tho^Silures of South Wales, wo cannot 
bring the Atrebates nearer the coast than Windsor, nt most 

A fur ther fact again st the existence of any noto b ly great 
Gennan population m Britain lies in a well-known passage of 
Tacitus Tacitus, who was fully as well informed in respect to 
the population of Britain as Ctesar, has a special speculation as to 
the existence of Germans fn that island He looks out for them 
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How does he find them ^ Not m the idain straightforward way 
that ho would have done had CoBsar’a account be en correct, and 
{Ec^holc south-eastern coast been Crerman, but doubtfully, and 
by the circuitous method of an inference He finds certain light- 
haircd, big-bodicd men, and accounts for their being so by the 
h) pothesis of a German origin Where does ho find them ^ Not 
in Kent and Sussex, but in Scotland 

Upon the whole, the facts against the Belgm of Britain being 
at one and the same tiiAe Bclgm from Gaul, and German m blood, 
largely preponderate against tlic conclusion to be drawn from the 
text and context of Cjcsai In iny own mind his statement arose 
out of an inference — cither one of his own, or one of his probable 
informant’s, Commius The same names appealed on both sides 
of the Channel, in Britain as well as in Gaul Out of this fact 
arose, as a legitimate deduction, the identity or similarity of the 
two peoples , and, as a somewhat less legitimate one, the doctrine 
of 4a recent conquest from Belgium 

I will not absolutely commit myself to a similar doctnne in 
resjicet to Ptolemy, though, upon the whole, I think that it 
ajjplics to him also It is iiie^y that his Bclgm were hypothe- 
tical, and that no population in Britain gave themselves that 
name No tr aces of it ex ist This, however, is of no great 
weight until it be t4ikcn wtlTTlfie difficulties of Ptolemy’s text, 
wliifh, although by no means inconsiderable when compared with 
those of Cmsar’s notice, are still greater when we take it in 
detail — “ Next to these (viz the Silurcs) the' Dobuni, and their 
town Coiineurn Next, the Attrcbatii, and their town Nalkuu 
Beyond whom arc the Caiilii, the easternmost people Amongst 
’ tliLiii arc these towns, Loodiniiim, Baiveiiuni, [thutupim Again, 
south from the Attiebatii and the Cantu, he the licgai and the 
town Nseomjgiis South of the Bobuni, (i e the parts about 
Conneum = ^Cirencester) lie the Bclgm, and the towns Ischalis, 
Hot Springs, Venta Beyond these, on the west and south, are 
the Burotnges ” (i o Dorsetshire),, 

Hero wo have more than one point of undoubted certainty. 
Off Cortneum = Cnencester, Hot Springs = Bath, Venta = Win- 
chester . to say nothing about others less universally admitted 
Nevertheless, the Belgm ore a difficult population, lying as far 
west as Bath, as far east as Winchester — as far west as Bath, 
and yet having the Durotrigcs to the west also Were there two 
towns named Yenta for these parts, one in Hants, and the other 
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in Wilts ^ Kot impossible, inasmuch as the word was a common, 
rather than a pi oper name, and there were VenUe clbcwhere, « g 
(a Venta Icenonon) in Iforfolk Such and suchlike assumptions 
may reconcile the difficulties of the text of Ptolemy Tliej will, 
however, not improbably invoice a greater amount of complica- 
tion and hypothesis than the simplci doctrine that Ptolemy’s 
Belgae, under that name, had no existence in Britain at all, but 
that the authoiity of Cmsar had led him to lufei it, and also to 
place them in the south This, however, is a suggestion rather 
than a material fact The maten.il fact is the non-Germanic 
character of any Bclgoe that might have been there That thcie 
wcje some strangers is likely enough, but that they were a 
separate substantive population, of sufficient magnitude to bo 
found in all the pai ts of Biitain where Bclgic names occurred, 
and still more that they were Gcimans, is an unsafe inference 
It is likely, too, that there were some Gorman elements in 
Belgium There may hav e boon a Gcrnian aristocracy Never- 
theless, Belgium must be looked upon as csscntiallj Keltic ground 
at the beginning of the historical period 
There wore populations in 

The Valley of the Rhine, which were, more or less, in the 
same category with the Pocmani, etc Such were the Treveri 
and Ncrvii of the following extract liom Ihc Germania of 
Tacitus — < 

“ Treven et Ncivii ciica affcctatioiieni Gcimanicjc originis 
ultro ambitiosi sunt, tamquam, per hanc glonam sanguinis, a 
Bimilitudine et inertia Galloium sepaieutur Ipsam lihcni ripam 
baud dubie Geiiuanorum populi colunt, A'^augioncs, Tnboci, 
Nemetes No TJbii <juidem, quaniquam, llomana colonia "esso ’ 
merucrint, ac libcntius Ayuppijwnses conditoiis sui nomine 
vocentur, ongine orubcscunt, trangicssi olim, et expenmento 
iidci Bilper ipsam Blicni ripam collocatl, 'ut arc^rent, non ut 
ciistodirentur ” 

The consideration, however, of the exact details of the 
minute ethnology of the frontier in question is no part of a 
notice so general as the present 

Wo know that if a given tube was not Gallic, it was German , 
and that, whether German or Gallic, it was on the frontier of the 
Gallo-German area 

The bearings of the ^nationality of the Trevcri have been 
indicated in the preceding scelion 
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SECTION XX 

THK tlOTTHI N S 

111 writing oil the Ligurian"!, m his Physical History, Dr 
Prichard makes an observation that, whether made or not, when- 
ever we find a gloss, should always he acted upon Ho remarks 
upon the term A!rfve<;, Ligur and Liguria (chap iii , sect ii ) 
that " the name admits an easy explanation in the Celtic lan- 
guages It may have been derived tioin Lhjgwp, which meqjis, 
in A7clsh, men of the sea^coast Put if this was its real origin, 
it docs not prove that the people wcic Celts, since the designation 
is one more likely to have been bestowed upon them by a neigh- 
bouring tribe, than assumed by themselves ” That the supposed 
power of the woid Ligur’ does not piovc the people who were 
designated by it to bo Kelts, is perfectly true But it is alsotiuo 
that it proves nothing the othci way The term coastmen was 
just as likely to he ajiphcd by one Keltic tube to another, as to 
one of a different stock The term Marchmen was applied by 
Oermans to Germans , 

In the opinion of the present water, the niles of ethnological 
evidence are in favour of thc*lvclti, and Ligiiiiaus being referred 
to the same lace 

The word Kelt itself, was, probably, Llgunan as well as 
Gallic and Ibciic, i e it was piobably used by the Ligurians, 
though not neeessaiily originating with them And this use 
would be important,* iiiaamuch as the Ligurians and the Greeks 
came in contact betimes The Phocteans founded the colony of 
Marseilles , and it was not long before the parts along the coast, 
and to some. distance inland, became imperfectly known’ "When 
Prometheus gives to Hercules the details of his travels west- 
ward, ho says that, “ You ” (IIw'culcs) “.shall reach the fear- 
less people of the Ligyes, where, with all your bravery, you 
shall find no fault with their warlike vigour. It is ordained that 
you shall leave your arrows behind But, as all the country is 
soft, you shall he unable to find a stone Then Zeus shall see 
you in distress, and pity you, ai^ overshadow the land with a 
cloud, whence a storm of round stones’ diall ram down With 
these you shall easily smite and pursue the army of the Ligjes ’’ 
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Such IS the gist of a quotation from a 'vniter so early as 
-^schylus, in his drama of the Prometheus Unbound, as given by 
Strabo 

The history of one of the few Liguiian glosses we have, is 
cunous, and instructive as well It reads us a h'sson of caution 
Polybius gives us the word Jiodeticot Phny tells us it meant 
bottomless {/undo carens) In Uciiuaii, boden = Jloor, soil, bottom, 
etc Dr Prichard asks, more as a suggestion than aught else, 
whether instead of c we may not load I, so making the word 
boden-loa = bottomless, so, too, making the word German, and 
drawing our inferences accordinglj in favor of an caily German 
oc^pancy of ICorthcm Italy 

Now, see how Sii i’ Palgrai e licatb the word — “ Ho small por- 
tion of the plcasuic accompanjmg histoiical investigation, results 
from the stimulus aftoidcd by the attempts to expound tlic dark 
riddle of past ages , the moic difficult the problem, the greater 
the interest attending its solution Inlpiyfoct are the data upon 
which the etymologist investigates the early history of the gicat 
Teutonic and Cdtic fumilies, somenhat more cximsivc than the 
two words which include the \i hole pith ot the Pictish contro- 
versy, hut not very much moic he lias to deal with scattered, 
scanty, and unsatistactory niutciialb , usually a name of a town, 
mountain, or nver — mishc.ud by the stranger, misread by the 
author, or corrupted by the tran'*^nbcr Hodenh)s, ns wo aro 
told by Polybius, was the name gii cn to the Po fundo cat ens, 
19 Pliny’s interpretation Metrodoins informs us that it wms a 
Ligunan word Ts it not Celtic ^ foi there was a town Jiodin- 
cotmffiia — and wo arc asked whether bodenlos can bo explained 
from the Celtic tongues ^ Head bodenjos— amend the pcnmifll's 
error, and you will have a pure Gciman tcim ” — Jlistori/ of 
Normandy and England, vol i , p 40 

ThiB ‘18 the way m which suggestions bJeomo opinions, and 
opinions facts , ethnology suffering The truth is that, whether 
the meaning fundo carens can Ije got from the German cosier than 
from tho Keltic, or from tho Keltic easier than the German, the 
termination -ncum is both Gallic and British — being the termina- 
tion of HabitajUrUfft and ^apincum, localities where Germans orq 
out of the question. 

Let it bo understood, then^ that tho high probability of tho 
Ligunans having been iK^lts is not disturbed by the word 
Bodcncus 
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SECTION XXI 

Tni KELTS OF TflE SPANISH PENINSULA 

Wc have already seen that some one m Spam called some one 
else by the name of Kclte , that a population so called was to be 
found in the north and south of Portugal and elsewhere 

What 18 the inference from this ^ That these Keltic were of 
the same stock with the Gauls ^ Not necessarily At the pre- 
sent time, the word Welsh is German It is applied to a popula- 
tion on the west of the German area, viz , the occupants of yio 
Principality of Wales It is applied to a population on the cast 
of the German area, viz , the Wallachians of the Danubian Pnn- 
I ipahties Arc both these in the same class ^ No 

The Kelte, then, of Spam may have been m a different cate- 
gory from the Kcltae c£ Oaul, notwithstanding the name, and 
notwithstanding it being a Spanish population to which it was 
first applied 

The testimony of the ancients is liable to the same objection 
There were Ae/t-iberians in the Spanish Peninsula , but who can 
say what ^elt- meant ^ The testimony, tjien, of antiquity is not 
conclusive 

Lot us look to the internaf cvulcncc The Kclt-iberians are 
placed, by Posidonius, at the hc,id-watcis of tho Guadiana, 
m which parts they “ increased in numbers, and made the whole 
of the neighbouring country JCiHibet ic ” This is the country 
on each side of the Sierra do Toledo, or Now Castile, the verv 
centre of Spaiii^ and, suoli, an unlikely place for an immigrai^ 
population, whether wc look to its distance from tlio frontier, 
or to its mountamous aspect They are earned, at least, os far 
north as the jnouiitaius of llurgos, and to the upper watci^ of the 
Douro on one side, and the Ebro on the other So that Old 
Castile, with parts of Leon and Aragon, n\ay be considered as 
Keltibenc This is the first division 

In tho south of Portugal comes the second, i.e , in Alcmtcjo, 
or the parts between the Tagus and the Guadiana Here arc the 
CelUct of the classical writers. 

Tho third section is found in JIic north of Portugal, and m 
the neighbourhood o£ Cape Eimsterr^ • Here Strabo places the 
Artabn, and close to them CeUici and Tut dult of the same nation 
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With those of the south, « e tliose of Alemtcjo His language 
cMdcnlly suggests the idea of a migration Such is the Keltic 
area ns detci mined by erternnl evidence, nnd it cannot ho denied 
that it IS ler^ lemaikable It is of considerable magnitude, but 
verj disLoiitiiiuoiis and uncomiecUd 

The internal evidence is wholly of one sort, vi/ , that 
■vvhith w'o colleet from the names of geographical localities 
One of the common teiminations iii the map of ancient Gaul 
is the word -h itja (as in Eburo-ii iga), which takes the slightly 
different forms of -hiia, and -hica — llaudo-ii lea, Samaro-6nta 
Kovv compounds of -h iga aic ovcccdingly comm on in tipain They 
occur m all the paits to which Celtui oi Cellibei i are icferrecl, 
and in a gieat many more leuiles Hence the intern.il evidence — 
ns far, at Ic-ist, as the conipounds iii -bnya arc concerned — giv'es 
us a laigci Keltic aua than the testimony ot authors, indeed it 
gives us the whole of tlio pomnsiihi except Andalusia, a fact 
which expLiins the import ot a piovioixs i«maik as to the absence 
of compounds ending in -brtya south of the Siciia Morena It is 
rarc. foo, in Catalonia — peihaps non-existent 

Tested, however, by the prcsincc ot the form in question, 
Valeiitia on the west, aud all Tortugal on the cast, weic Keltx- 
bcric — as may bo seen bj rcli’icncc to any ni.ip of aneiciit Sp.uii 

Ilut thcic aic serious ohjictions to tlie usual lutercncc fiom this 
compound It is nearly the onlj geographical term m Spam, ot 
which the foim is Keltic And Ibis is .i lomaikablc instance of 
isolation ILc tiriiiin.itioii5 -iliirtim, -magus, and -dunum, all of 
winch are fai commonci in Gaul tli.in t vc n -It iga itself, are now hero 
to be found Kcitlicr aic the G.dlic prefixes, such as tre-, nant-, 
lit-, etc Hence, it is stiaugo that, r.f Sp.iin wcie Keltic, only 
one Keltic foim should have come down to us Whcie are tho 
rcst^ I am inclined to believe that tho inference us to such a 
Spanish*n line as, eg, T.ilo-iriyrf, bring Keltic, on ,lhc strength 
of such iindouhtod Gallic words as Eboro-&n^a, is no bettei 
than would he tho p,bscrtionrth.it the Jewish name Samp-«o» 
was in the same category with the Eiiglish names John-so^i and 
Thomp-«oH Such accidental icscmblances are by no means un- 
common The teriinnation -dun is as common in Keltic as tho 
termination -tun is m German Yet they are wholly independent 
formations , 

Again, the same elangnt may belong to two different lan- 
guages The root n-» appears in the Nate of Norway, and in 
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Oifoid-M^si, whcic it IS Geimim But it also appeals in Tshuktshi- 
7iosa, and numerous other Jlubsinn names, where it is Slavonic 
What if brifftt ho Keltic and Ibcric too ’ 

'I lie iiitcriidl evidence, then, only partially and imperfectly 
tonliims the exttinal 

Tlicic are a few othei facts eoniU'ctcd herewith In the 
modern name (Jallici.i we h.iie the loot (/all, and a Keltic 
loadity as well 'I’he mtcinal ciidinte impioves 

It is irnproied, too, hy the tactot the Ficiidi and Portuguese 
lingiiages agiecing in the gieat evUnt to which they carry the 
abhreviation of the Latin toims, as also the nasal ch.iiactti ot 
their phoncsia, a fact which may oi maj not he cx.plained by 
supposing them to ha\ c both Likoii the Laliii as a graft on the 
same n.itiie foini of speech 

The peculiarities of the local diah cts of the Keltic distiicts 
haic jet to be iincstigatid 

Upon the whole, then,* flieic is still something to be done 
before it IS quite safe to inalvc Portugal and poitious of Spam 
Ivdtic, I e in the modem nuaning of the woid 

And, this being the ease, the second 113" (jucstion as to the 
relations of the Kelts to the Ibciians loses importance — at least, 
in .1 woik on Keltic ethnolog5' 'Jhe question, however, exists 
Are the Kelts (he oldci 01 the newel" population* If the newer, 
the displacement must have Iron cnonnous It the oldei, whence 
came the Ibeiians* Ciiricnt opinion makes the Ibciians the 
ahoiigiiics, (he doctiiiic of Niehuhi, the Kelts It is not a 
qiiobtion that opimoiib ean decide Indeed, ab long as the Babqiie 
laiig^gc remai ns as un k nown as ij^ r^csent, the attempt to 
8« ftlc it IS prematuic 

SECTION XXII 

TUI Kri.TS OI HALT 

We now come to an area upon which there was, in the opinion 
of all, something, at some tiino 01 olhci, Keltic, an area of 
extreme importance and inteicst, I mean Italy. 

Theic woic, ceitainly, Kelts in Italy 

As certainly, these Kelts were strangers and intrusive, rather 
than aboriginal 

How early, however, they intruded, and how fai they ad- 
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vanced, are matters upon which there is anything but unanimity 
of opinion 

The writer who has done most towards the development of a 
true history of the Kelt invasion of Italy, is, without doubt, the 
present distingjjished Professor ot Latin in the University College, 
Francis Newman That there were Kelts in Italy, who sacked 
Home, and that they had been piccedcd bj earlier members of 
the same stock, was currently known from the ordinary histones 
It was also knoivn that the Latin and Keltic languages had many 
words in common The precise character of the GaUic invasions 
was as little brought under any effective criticism, as the prcoiso 
character of the Keltic roots in the Latin tongue It is upon 
this latter point that such good and usctul work has been done 
by the above-mentioned wiitci 

In the Classical iluscuni (vol vi ) ho staitcd from the pre- 
viously-recognised fact of there being Kollic words in Latin, 
to the investigation of their natuic , rtnd, showed that, in a great 
number of cases, they were of comparatively recent origin, or 
intrmwf, i e that they stood m the same lelation to the Tjatm 
that the Norman- French of oui^fl'ii?c OIRUC does to the English 
and Anglo-Saxon TlicywcicOortug.il onhoy might ha\ c been) 
words belonging to the ongm.i.i,i to any iwguc, and (as such) 
Indo-European in general, latlis to the usu dllic in paiticular 
Neither were they woidsof Latin* joe-jm, -adiich, having found 
their w.ay into the Welsh, fiom the Latin of Roman conquerors 
of Rritaiii, took upon themselves the appearance of being oiigin- 
aUj Jjatin-Kcltic 

They were nothing of this kind, but actual words, which, 
from some Keltic foim of speech, had.bccQ taken up into sonic 
form of the early Latin Could this have been .ifter the taking 
of Gaul by Rrennus ^ or could it h.ivc been dunug the occupancy 
of Cisalpine Gaul by ceitain Keltic tribes It coqld not well 
have originated out of the Gallic wais during the last two cen- 
turies of the llcpubhc , btill 1(^ out of the conquest of Gallia by 
Juhus Cossar 

They were actual Keltic words, because “ m a large number 
of instances the words were mcmbcis of famihea m Welsh,” 
whereas they were " nearly isolated ” in Latin 

Agam, m several instances the Latin eigniffcations were 
secondary, or derivative, primary one being “ manifest in the 
Keltic Sometimes the Latin is evidently corrupt or broken 
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Thus momle, a nccklacCj la from the Gaelic fail-muineul or 
seud-nimneul, the word muineul incaning necl ” 

A great proportion of these Keltic words were of the same 
kind as the Korman-Prcnch elements in English, t e they were 
the names of weapons, the names of certain politif|al classes, the 
names of certain legal objects and the like 

Some of them were of grc.it intcrcht and importance 
Qumnm and Quirites, essentially Homan, as are the ideas which 
they suggest, are not only possible, but probable derivations from 
a Gaflic root “ It, howcvci, appeals that (on whatever giounds) 
a particular branch of the Sabines was dcdic.ited to the god ot 
the spear, whom they called Qmnnus, and themsclics Cluiritcs 
Ancient authors represent them .is settled at Cures, betore they 
invaded Home tlpiuions wcic divided, whether the name 
(iiiintcs camo from Cuics, or from the Sabine woid cum, qiuris, 
.1 spear but until it is shown that Cures cannot also have come 
fiom tlie siinic loot, therjc la no proved dis.igrccmcnt in the two 
evplanatioiiH We h.ippcn here to have a clue, which the 
Homans had not The Gaelic language has numerous words in 
common with the Latin, and gives us Coir [gounded Quhl, a 
sjrcar Curaidh, a wanio) . the similiaiity ot which to Quir .ind 
Quiritc set^at rest thoj^iCbtion vv hat Uu iiitc meant ” 

Anothci point coniiec ted w'lth thib c‘i iticism was that that 
paiticular constituent of the latm language which seemed to be 
most especially Keltic, was the Sahme, mdecd the author aUowod 
himselt to use the teiin Sabmo-Kcltic, in spcaTiing of the word 
Quiriniu, tlie Sabine god of tlic Quiru, or spear, whoso cultus 
was tint of the Quiritcs 

ijastly — .and this w^is tUo most unexpected statement in tho 
whole doctrine — the particular division ot the Keltic stock which 
seemed to hiivc left its imprcBsion on the Latm w as not, as might 
be expected a pitort^ the Hntish, but the Gaelic It was-not the 
lintons ot the compai atively c.islcin and southern countries of 
Britain and Guiil, hut the Gads of western Ird.and and northern 
Scotland that pressed upon tho occupants of the Sabine Hills 
and the frostagcis of the Homan area on the Tiber, the doctnne 
running thus — 

1 There was a Keltic element in the Latin, and that element 
was the Sabine “ The ultimate prevalence of the Latin over tho 
Sabine tongue in Home itself, oven httforo tho monarchy was 
extinct, testifies how small an element tho Sabines were in tho 
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whole Roman population It may even suggest that, like the 
Hormans m England, the lower Sabines, who had been mere 
clients before the conquest, often rose into nobles or patricians m 
Rome, and tliat the rest, by intermarriage with native Roman 
plebeians, gaiQ biith to a progeny which, lu Sabine estimate, had 
no claim to the sacicd auspices and other nuptial ceremonies 
Much obscurity icsts on tlio question whether the plebeian Sabines 
in Rome, who were clients in the strictest sense, had or had not 
admission to Sahirie religion, trom iilfich i\c know that the 
plebeians in Rome who wcie not Sabine w'erc excluded To 
some saon d rites they nnist hive boon admissible, since the con- 
nexion of Client and Patron was ratified by religion The whole 
difficulty how c\ Cl vanishes, it ne belie ve that in two or three 
gcnci ations the rcniaimiig clients of the Sabine patricians hod 
‘lost caste’ (as a Hindoo would cx2>ic‘'8 it) by intermarriages 
with the oldti iiopnlation 

“ Although, bcfoic long, the distinction of Romulian and 
Sabine was lost in Romo, yet, at fiist, it is trediblo, they dwelt 
pnncip<illy in then o«ii quaiteis The name of the Qmnnal 
Hill seems to iiiaik it <is a special abode of the jicoplc of Quiri- 
nus, but we Inuc no icason to imagine that .my legal icgulation 
kept the two laees apait 

2 The S abines wcie (Ltelic rather than British “In at- 
temptiiig to judge for ouisehe's oT*thc S.ibine language, we have 
as dat.i — 1 certain woiels i eported to us by the anciciitB as Sabine 
and not Latin, — oi not without some modifli ation, 2 words 
svhich we rii'iyprolnbl3 conjecture to be oiigiuallj Sabine, though 
incor])oiatcd with the tongue, first of Rome and hcncc..of all 
Latium , vm various politico-rcligioim or .military words ^oth 
sets ajipeir to mo to indicate that the Sabines were Keltic, and 
Kelts nearer to the Gaelic or Erso than the Welsh branch 
Although the subject cannot be here fully treated, illustrations 
may bo given fiom the latter source The letters G W stand 
for Gaelic .md Welsh 
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MILITABV A'VD POLITICAL OR RFLIOTOrS WORDS, MANV OP WHICH 
ARR LIRFLIT TO UAVF DFRX SABIN'E 


Arma G arm 

Gladius G claidheamh 

W cleddyr. 
Lamina W Uavn » 

G laun 


Telum 


Hasta 

Hastilo 


G tailm 
(root Tal, cut) 

f £ astas, astal 
W aseth, asethol 
Oerm ast 
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Galea 

E galia 1 

Senatus 

G Bcanadh 

Scutum 

G sgiath 

Quint 

0 cuiaidli 

Tragulu 

E ti cagh, fl sjocar, ' 

Quins 

G toir 

indent or f»h~ ' 
speai , 

Cuiia 

Ft euch cour 

G Guirt, court 
( 1 trciibh 


Cohors 

G goit {enclosed. ' 

Tnbus 


place') 


AV trev ullage and 

Caterva 

W cator\a, = cad 


its land 


toiv.i, hatth- 

Lo^ 

f J ] agh, iind dliglie 


h (top 

F IS 

AV ias, a hand or 

(' itapiilta*: 

= G calli t.ilili.il, 


fastoniiiif , iihence 

hattle-shng 


lii'^g, bundle 

Sagitta 

(r saighead 

Jus 

G (iioi, suitable, 

L’ai mu 

W parvais i 


betoming 

Pilum 

VV pilwm 1 


E dcas and dior 

Lonca 

G luircach 1 

Gives 

lonnades and 

Haltcua 

G bait j 


equals 

l^lurua 

W mur 


W cy\ 11 , to unite 

Mmnia 

W maen, a stone 

W gvval . * 1 


in eqvuhfg 

Vallum 

Plebs 

AA"^ plwj 1 and 


G lid, and ballc 


lliaws , cf Ka6s 
AV rhaith ^ {oath 

Proeda 

W pi aidh, « /«!(/, 

Tlitus 

Spolui 

Torquis 

bootg 

0 hpuill 


and law) ihei- 
tlno, {to establish 

■W toich 


a t ule) 

Monile 

G f.iil-mumcil 

Ordo ^ 

A\' urdh 

Corona 

G W coron 

8( culum 

sigI, a wind, a 

Catena 

\V cadwen > 


1 ound 

Career 

W cai cher 

Piilla 

G bulla 

Tuima ) 
Tiirba j 

W torva, tyrva 1 

Toga 

Pallium 

AV twj g, 

G peall, shaggy hide 
G g linn, a pro- 

Numcrus 

W nivcr 

Carmen 

Glon.' 

G gloir 


ilumation 

Cladea ' 

Lctlium ^ 

j W llaitb ‘ 

Aiiitmo 

W amtiji, to turn 
} ound 

Miles 

W inilwr 

Augur, piobabh/ Jiom auca, a 

Centurio 

AV canViiad 


bud (ill Gaulish) 

Castium 

\V cader, stroui/ , 


and cur, cate (in 


caer, castle ' 


AVelsh) G curam 

Cuspis 

G cusp, a kibe , 

'Vripudiiim, from tir, earth, and 

cuspair, a marks- 


put, to push, J e , 


man 


sti ike ^ Gaelic 

Bex 

G righ 

Bcpudium 

, from put, to push 

Pop ulus 

W pobl 

Faust us 

W fawdus, fortu- 

G pobuU 


nate, faw, brilliant, 


E pobal ? 


fawd, good luck 


The Greek derivation from ird^Xai is highi) doubtful 
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“ In the Classical Museum (before referred to) I have tried to 
show that these names of warlike and political things are native 
to Keltic, while very tew of them bear marks of being native to 
Latin, I have also essayed to explain some other known Sabine 
words by the Gaelic or Gaulish ” 

This, however, is not the onlj evidence on this point Great 
stress 13 laid on the “ following table of numerals — 



Tjitxn 

Wfhh 

Gaelic 

jEoUc Greet 

One 

Elio 

Uu 

A»n 

Jlcn 

Two 

Duo 

Daii 

Go 

Duo 

Three 

Tri 

Til 

Til 

Tn 

I'oui 

Qualuor 

Pedn.ir 

Keathair 

Pisur, Potor 

Five 

QuiiKpic 

Pump 

Kmg 

Pom pc 

Six 

Sex 

Cliwedi 

Sc 

Hex 

Seven 

Septein 

Saith 

Sccht 

llcpta 

Eight 

Octo 

Wjtli 

Ocht 

Octo 

Nine 

No vein 

Ifaw 

, Noi 

Eunca 

Ten 

Decom 

Deg 

Dcich 

Dcka 

TweniJ' 

Viginti 

Ugain 

Eichid 

Vcikosi 

Hundred 

Centum 

Cant 

Kelt 

Hocatonta 

Thousand 

klillc 

Mil 

Milo 

Chiho 


“ In these ininifrals, wc may note that the Gicck is more re- 
mote Irom I, atm than .s cither Keltic tongue, as to the numbers 
1, 7, 9, 20, 100, 1000, nioic l;^*motc than Gaelic as to 4, 5, 
C) (observing that the initial S in Sex is a moic marked featuie 
than the final a;), while ban ly in the numbers 2 and 8 has it 
appreciable superiority to Gaelic 

“Equally do the Ha\on and Gciman numerals reccd^moro 
from Latin than the Gaelic does Ifor in fact of all the Ludo- 
European tongues has anj/ so nc.u a likeness to the Latin as Uie 
Gaelic has ” 

The; cpiestion that arises out of the perusal of this table, is 
one that the author docs not seem to have asked himself, neither 
does any one clso seem to have asked it Still it should be 
put 

"What is the evidence that the Irish numerals arc not of 
Latin ongin ^ Kouo Opinion is decided ngamst their being 
BO , hut who has over recognised the alternative ^ In my own 
rnmd, I think it highly probable that the words in question may 
bo no older than the time of St Columba 

T admit, however, that*tbe statement, as made by Mr New- 
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man, to the eifect that a great many Latin words are Gaelic 
lather than Welsh, does not stand or fall by the numerals Still 
the presumption is so strong against the Sabino affinities being 
Tlrse, or Gaelic, that I can scaicclj admit the facts lu its favour 
to be conclusive 

A Gaelic occupancy within the limits of Italy would not only 
give us the most bouthern limit of the Keltic area, but it would 
give us the most eastern also, to winch the real and undoubted 
Gielic of Scotland and Iceland aic, in respect to their geography, 
1 1 diicct contrast The Scotch Gaelic is the most noithern sec- 
tion of its family, the lush the most ucstern lietween these 
and the supposed Gaelic of ILily tlicrc is not only the sea, hut 
England .md Trance , and not simply England and Erance, but 
England and -//ritisA Ei ante, no portions of which have 
ever boon shown to have been Gaelic, however much a previous 
Gaelic occupancy has been suggested in the way of ca not very 
tenable hypothesis , 

Wore both blanches of the Kelt stock Italian^ It is sug- 
gested that they were If some loims arc decidedly more Gaelic 
than Jlntish, others are more Biitish than Gaelic Hence the 
doctrine that AS lulst the Sabines were Else, the Umbnans were 
Welsh, 18 suggested 

The opinion to which facts like those embodied in the fore- 
going doctiinc, along with a close consideration ol the ethnology 
of Ancient Italy', liave led me, ib as follows — 

1 That there w ere Kelts in 1 taly as l.ir south as Somnium, and 

that long before the historical, or even the legendary period, long 
before Brennus and C'ainillub, long before SigovcsuB and BcUo- 
vcsi >,'long befoic the age assigned to Tarquimus Priscus, or oven 
Romulus * 

2 That Sabine legends or tiaditions, as opposed to Roman and 
Etruscan, give us, ae far as they gi\c any history at all, one of 
two things — eithci tho actions of actual Kelts in the country of 
the Sahini, Latium, and elsewhere, or else actions of the native 
populations and their allies, these ^latter being Kelt in their re- 
lations, though not in substance 

3 That, as for as the Sabines were othci than Latm, and as 
far a s tho Samnitos wore Sabine , both were Kelt 

4. That no migrations from Gaul, such as those attributed to 
Brennus and Sigovesus, are necessary, the history of the 
Gauls in Italy, up to the date of tho Samnitc wars, being simply 
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that of the internal movements of a large and •widely-spread 
poi)ulationj, long settled Tli(^s.ick of Homo f orms no exception 
The Gauls who effected it may have been Itahon populations of 
as long standing as the Htruscans On the other hand, secondary 
migrations from Gaul may have hcen numerous, inasmuch as the 
present statements only go to the extent of making detailed 
iniasions like those ol the ordinary histones unncccssiry 

5 That a great deal of Keltic legend, and some Keltic history, 
became transformed in the history ot Home, when the Latin lan- 
guage fiist began to piepoudeiato over (he Kelt and Etiusean 
Ifutatis mutandis, this applies to the Etiuscan also 

6 That the Latin element ot the lioman name was of com- 
parati\cly slight iinporLinc^ until tiic time of Ca millu s, is highly 
probable Tli it Ttomenas just as little Latin as the German 
towns of the Haltic ]no\iii((s ot Hussia — Mittaii, Hevcl, Higo, 
etc — arc Lett, oi, as pieiioiis to the time of Peter the Great, 
they were llnssian, is also piobahle 

The basis tor this doelnne lies in the phenomena pointed out 
by Professor Ken man, and otlicis of a like kind , in the number 
ot local names which seem to ho eithoi Keltic, oi compounded of 
Keltic cloiiK nts (a mimb< i too large to be accidental) , and, 
thirdly, the facts that histoiy itself piesciits to us At tlio begin- 
ning of the actual, undoubted, and undeniable liistoiieal pciiod, 
the greater part of nor^hciii_Italy is aetULilly Gallic, so much so 
as to bearllic name of Cisal 2 >ine Gaul At the beginning of the 
possibly historical pciiod (bj winch I mean the times of C'a- 
milliis and the saclv of Uonu ), there aie Gauls so far south as the 
Liiis, Gauls in Latiiim, GaiiL in Ktiuiia It is these tliiec kinds 
of facts wbicli form the basis of our reasoning- — icasoriing ups,ard, 
ascending from effects to causes , aftci the fashion of the reason- 
ing of an hseologibts and gi ologists, and not aftei the iiinnnci of 
historians 

In respect to their histoiy, the chief text is fiom Livy, which 
is as follows — 

“ l)e transitu in Italiam* G.dloium hmc .icccpimus Prisco 
Tarquinio Eom® reguante, Ccltanim, quse pais Galhoe tertia est, 
penes Pitungcs sunima imptni fuit ii legcm Celhco dabant 
Ambigatus is fuit, virtutc tortunaque cum sua, turn publica, 
prmpolleus, quod imperio ejiis Gulha adco fiugum hominumque 
fertilis fuit, ut abuudans mult^tudo vix regi videretur posse Hic 
magna nat a ipse j am, exonci are prsegravante turba reguum cupiens. 
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Bellovcsum ac Sigovcsum, sorons filios, impigros jurcncs, mn- 
surum BG ease, in quas dii dcdissent augunis scdcs, ostendit 
Quantum ipsi vellent, numenim hominiim cxcircnt, no qua gens 
arccro advcnicntcs posset Turn Sigovcso sortibus dati Hcrcynii 
saltus BcUoveso hand pauUo laotioicin m Italiara viam dii 
dabant 

“ Is, quod cjus cx populis abundabat, llilungcs, Arvernos, 
Senones, ^duos, Ambarros, Camutes, Anlorcos, cxcivit Profectus, 
ingentibus peditum equitnmqnc copiig, in Tiicastinosvonit Per 
T.iUiinos saltusquc invios AIpcs transcenderunt fusisque acie 
Tubtis baud procul Ticino flumine, quum, in quo consedcrant, 
agrum Insubnum appcllan audisscnt rognominc Insubnbus 
pago ^]duozum, ibi, omen tequentes loci, condidcre urbem Medio- 
lanum appcllarunt 

" Alia subindc manns Cenomanorum, Elitovio duce, vestigia 
pnonini secuta, eodem saltu, favento Bcllovcso, quum transccn- 
disset Alpos, uhi nunc Ilnxm ao Terona urbes sunt (locos tcnucre 
Libui) considunt 

"Post lios SaUuMi jiropp antiquam gentem Lmvos Ligures, 
incolentcs ciica Ticinum awncm 

" Penino dcinde Hon Lingoncsi^ut* transgicssi, quum jam inter 
Padum atque AIpcs omnia lencicutur, Pado ratibus tiajecto, non 
Etruscos modo, sed ctiam Unibros agro pcllilnt intra Apcnniniim 
tamiii bcse tenucrc 


“ Turn Scnoncs, rcccntissimi advenarum, ab Utento flumino 
usque ad ^Hsini fines habucrc Hano gentem Clusiuni, Itoinamquc 
Hide, \(mssc compcrio ” 

To this add the following passage liom Pol j bins 

Tavrd ye to ireS(a rh iyefioyro Tvfifirivoi ois ivifuyyi/tevot 

Kurd Tifv irapdOto'ty KcA of, Kal Tb ttdwos o^ffoAfitdirayres, 

itc TTpopdtreus ^eydAij ar/iari^ irapa56^<aj ^irfABdtrreSf in T^s 

vept fhy ITiiSoi' Kal KaTtffXuv avTol ra ircSfa Ta^ti'oui' 

irpuTo icitl irept ras of'aroAa; tov floSov Kflfitva Adui icol Ac|3c'kioi, fitra S) 
To^Tous ’‘itTOfiffpfs KaT<pKi]<7av, 6 piyurroy tQvos ijy aurwy, i(jjs Si toutoii 
rapi rby irorafiby Keyofidyoi to' Si irpbf Tby 'ASplay ijSri irpoadiKoyra ydvot 
4aas irivv troAaiby SianaTttrxfr ^pojayopeioyrai Si OieytToi Ti Si irdpav 
TOV ndSou tA iropl rby ‘Avtyylyoy irpuToi piy^Avavts, p.trb Si TolVravT Boioi 
Kari^ictitray i^ris So roiruv us vpbs rby ’ASplay Atyuyes rd Si rtAtvraTa rpbs 
SaAdrrp E^voivct — Poljb ii 17 


That many of the geographical terms in Central Italy aic 
Keltic, I believe 

I believe that the word Aiorigines itself is Against 
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the current notion there i<3 a strong argument m the form 
it takes m Greek It is only in the hitcr 'writers that it is 
transLited *A\jt6-)(6ovc‘;, and hcic it is not the name of a people , 
except in the that, at the piesent moment, the term 

Abongitieb of Austtaliu (or America) is the lumo of a people, a 
A\ ay that makes it no name at .ill 

Anterior to the .appear .nice of the w ord in any L.itin Avntcr, 
Lycophion m.ikcs Cassandra predict that Aeneas will build tlvirty 
castles in the bind of the Hougoni C.ilha8, too, speaks of 
Latinus, the king of the Aborigines (not of the Autochthones') 

Now, if Avc belli \e th.it the Greek writeis, C.illias and 
Lycophron, took their teims, Jiongoni and Abongiim, fiom 
.1 L.itiu di.deif, we m.ij eonliiiiic to hclievo that the rvovd m 
question is .i bunti fidi l..din uonl hut it wo do so continue to 
boliLve, uo must .ilso hold that, in the time of those writers, 
two farts had 1 iken place 

1 Th.it ihoie \\.is a siitfii u nt nmoiint of ethnography in 
home to (Nolle i teim so ahsti.nt .is .tboiii/nus 

2 That the tciiii so eioliid was tnkiai by th(‘ Gieck miters 
from the li.iliii ones, not foi uhat it ii.is (( c tlie cquiv.ihnt to 
*Ain6‘)(6ovcft), Init foi what it was not (i c a tiuc proper 
name) 

Consideiing the tfiffit,nlties attending these suppositions, I 
Come to th( ( oiiclusioii th it, hollnn thi Greek hnngii ige and in 
the r.atiii, the tiiui ic|)ieseii1i d by Aboiit/inci .md Jtonqom is in 
the sime jucdic.iuK'nt with the teiiii sporrow-ijmss in English, 
I c tli.it it IS .1 1101(1 iiidigiiious to neillui langii.igo, but that it 
IS an inst.iiKi of adoption udh tramfui motion tiom a thud 

Ikissing ovci the paitieiil.il qiicstiou as to u hither tlic'*L.itin 3 
incoipoiated the teiiu lioin the Giecks, oi the Giecks tiom the 
Latins, as ot puboidiii.iti impoitaneo, the piuhlera to ho solved 
18 thes l.ingn.igc to iihieh the iioid w.is imligenous, i e the 
Ungmigc wlmh was to the L.itin .ind Gieek, .as the Latin 
langu.igc, with its tcim aspatagiis, is to the English witli its 
term sparrow-gi ass' 

The conditions nuclei whi< h sueli a l.anguago must come arc 
as follows — 

1 It must have been spoken suflincnlly ne.ir the locahtj of 
the people m question to have contained a name for either the 
locality or its inh.ibita;its 

2 It must have hcen*a language fiom which, either diicctly 
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or indirectly, one of its words might bo incoiiiorated with cithci 
the Latin or the Greek language — probably with both 

In other words, it must h.ivc bc'cn an Jt.ilian language, and 
at tlic same time a language neither Oicck nor Latin 

Laying the Ligunan out of the question, and piccluding our- 
selves tiom assuming the cxistcuec of any iihollj new language 
for the existence of whicli we have no proofs, wo find only tM o 
languages that eomo iindei tiii'- cattgorj 
n The language of Eti una 
h The language of Cisp.idanc (j.iul 

Whioh of these two tongues is the likelier to liav'C supplied 
the tcim in question depends upon the mow mo take of its histoiy 
It the Latins took it in a direct Maj, and not fioin the Gicele-, 
01 if the Oiccks took it tiom tluii loloiiics on the Tyiiheuiau 
St a, the a pi loi i piohabilities would bo in fa\ oin of the Etruscan 
On the olhi 1 hand, if Latin muIcis (like Cato) took it fiom 
Greek wi iters (like Calliee),’and if the Giccks got it fioiu then 
settlers on the ll.i(h:atic St a, the likelihood Mould he in the 
otliei dll ocf 1011, if the Kiltie would hi the language in which 
wi' should look for it 

C^/ftris pa) ihus, lioweccr, the language that Mill supply the 
best meaning to the M'oid is the language fiom which it should 
be derived 

Now' the Keltic supplies thcilatatoi the following hypothesis 
That the Ahoi- m Ahoiigines, or tho Sop- va. Bopvyovoi, 
IS the Ahri- in Seot( li M'ords like Abr> -ucthy, and in Welsh 
woids like ylftti -ystwith , the lociditj to mIucIi it applied being 
eitlid llitt eoiifluenre of the livers Amo and Tiber, oi the mouth 
■ of the Tibci 

IL'iicc the hj-pothctical name was some word not very 
unlike tlio word Abii-i/gi/n oi Aher-ygwyn, the latter half of the 
ciniponrd not being accounted foi, and a flaw m the argument 
being Ihcicby left, upon mIikIi otheis will probably lay more 
stress than is laid bj the author 

Such, however, is the lijpothesis Assuming its truth, we 
limit the infcrcnecs dcducihlc from it It does not prove that the 
Aboijgincs vveie K< Its Tins they luay oi may not have been 
It only piovc's lh.it Kells were in the neighbourhood 

Umbria, bj a panty of icnsoningj, gives us tho root -mb- in 
Humber, another Ivelfic gloss, proving Irfiat there weie Kelts on 
Ibe Umbrian froiitiei who used the woid, pioving, too, that liny 
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lay on the side of Home, inasmuch as the word was adopted by 
the Eomans Eiit it as also adopted bj the Greeks of the Adriatic 
— so, at least, 1 iiitoi from the use of the woid in Herodotus 
If so, there were Kelts on both fionticis More probably, how- 
ever, the Unibuans theinstlves were more or less Keltic — 
intrusive, of course 

That the Hugubine tables contain a language allied to the 
Latin no more proves the exclusion of a Keltic foim of speech 
than an English inscription from Edinburgh would prove the 
absence of any Gaelic in Argyleslure 

The notice of the Aborigines leads to that of the Prim, or 
(as they are ofteiier called) Prisci Latmi 

There is no doubt as to the difficulties engendered by tins 
combination 

To suppose that it meant the original area of Latmm in its 
oldest and most rcotnctcd sense (of L.i1ium, minuH, the countries 
of the Volsci, Ausoues, -Equi, and Jlcinici , of the Latmm 
Antiquum ol Pliny, as opposed to his Ijatium Adjcctum) is to 
Ignore the fact of its having all the appearance of being an old 
word 

On the other hand, the notion that it meant the towns founded 
from Alba, as opposecj to Alba itself, is at variance with the idea 
couvejed by the teims metropolis and colony 

Niebuhr, holding that Fuse? Lntini is the same as Pnsci et 
Latim, makes the turmer wold the name of a nation, adding in 
a note that it would be absurd to suppose that Pi im Latim 
meant ancient Latmi The Pnsci he himself identifies with the 
Aboiigincs of Vtirro, Vaiio (followed by Dionysius) h-i^ing de- 
duced the people so-called from th^' Sabine fiontier, and con- 
ducted them to the parts about Alba as a conquering nation, the 
nation whom they conquered having been the Siciili 

Now there is an assumption that runs throughout all the 
trams ot reasoning upon this terra which, general as it is, is by 
no means legitimate It is,^o the effect that, in the combination 
Pnsci Latim, it is the former word which qualifies the latter, 
and not the latter tliat qualifies the foimcr Hence, the mean- 
ing given IB, the lAttim who uere Pnscans, or the Pi man Latins, 
rather than the Pnsci who were Latin, or the Latin Pnscans 
Yet no one translates Svessa Pometia as the Pometia that was 
Suessa , hut, on the cffiitury, every one renders it, Sttessa that was 
Pometia , for there are tn o towns bo-rallcd , the Suessa Pometia, 
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t e tho Fomctun Suessa, and tho Sucssa Aurunca or the 
Auiiincan Suessa 

111 those pair of words it is undoubtedly the qualifying word 
that comes last There aie more Suessa) than one. Why not 
more I’risci also ^ 

In like maniici Tarqumius Priscus = Tarquin who was Fnscau 
( whatever be the mcanmg of the term), rather than Friscus who 
IV as Tariiuiman 

This exception makes it possible that the Frisci Latini, not- 
withstanding their name, were other than Latin — or Latin only in 
respect to their geography and denomination Were they Kelt 
or Etrunan ^ This is another question The apphcation of the 
name to Tarquin is in favour ot their being Etrurian 


SECTIOJS’ XXIII 
anil, non 

Tho Keltic areas — actual, probable, and possible — have been 
noticed 

Certain details — actual, prob.iblo, or possible — of the Keltic 
name still stand over for investigation It is only the more im- 
poitant of these that claim atUuitioii 

Two (questions connect theiftselvcs with the name Jloit 

1 Was the population Keltic, and, if so, was tho name 
Keltic also * It would be hypcr-criticism to deny that some Boil 
were Kelts There arc reasons, however, which forbid us to 
make tlvm all so 

111 the tunc of Atjila jind his Huns, ‘he name Boisoi (see 
Zeuss, HI toe Hunm) appears m Scythia, a country where Sla- 
vonian names abounded, — a country, indeed, which many of the 
Eastern Galana) occupied 

In the Kussian maps of tho Government of Caucasus and 
‘ Circassia, w e find the word Boisci, yhere, in, English, wo should 
find^ho word Kossael^, denoting the occupants of a military 
settlement 

In a passage of Constantine Forphyrogcnita (Zeuss, v Serht, 
Chortcati), there la tho statement that the parts about Bavona 
(^Baryiffapeld) were called by the Siaionte occupants BoLci, and 
that those parts were on the frontier of tie Prank Empire As 
such th ey might be a March 
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So might any, and all, of the lloian occupancies of Gaul, 
Germany, and Italy 

Let lib b.i)', then, that, ptoitded tie can iliow teason fot loliev- 
tng that thoc tine Sliaoninns, to ijtie the tuimc, on the frontiers of 
the Uoii of f'.i'b,ii and other wiitoib, we h.i\c made out 
fane m fivoia of the woid itself being Sliionic If so, it 
miyhavc been applied to Kelts, and to popnlitions other than 
Keltic, a fact n Inch should regulate our criluisin, when we find 
not only lion in more places thau oiu, but iJescita lioionim— 
Deserta possibly incariing !Marche'<, oi DehaUable r,ands 

2 What aie the modirn tonntiies to which the Koii gave 
these names’ Oi is there only one ’ 1'hc usii.il doctrine makes 
only one, at any r.ite, it takes but httlc cognizance ot the second 
'ilic cnticisiii lests chieflj on the following passage from 
Tacitus — 

“Kune singukinim gcntnnii mshtiila, ntiisqiie, quatcniia 
di/Tcraut, (line nationeb e (icrniama ni Gallias roninngiavciint, 
cxpethani A alnhoics ohm G.illonim los luissc buninnis anctoium 
divus Jnlnis tiadit ediinc ircdibile cst, (tiam Gillos m Ger- 
inaiiiam tiansgichsos tinantiduni enim annus obstahat, quo- 
Tiiinus, ut qiincqno gens cvaluciat, otcnparct pciniiit iretquo scdcs 
pioiiiisciias adluic, ct nulla lognoiiim jioleutia diMsns^ Igitur 
inter lleK'jniaiii silvani, Uhcnnmqiio 1 1 ^Iceniim amnes, IIil- 
\ctn, nltciioi.i lion, G illica utiaijAc gens, tcnncic lilanet adhuc 
houmt iioiiicn,' signifiCiitquf Ion \cteicni nunioiiani, quanivis 
iinilatib enltuiilms ” — (renntinui, 28 

AV^oid foi wind Jhicmiint is Hohnnia Km is Tantiis the fiist 
initci who lists it Vdhnis ralnnilus Ind done tlie saiac 

JJoiih/im-um is ti iih >ni4 mugunjaally Gcuiian — a German 
gloss Tin -hem = (III iijinlinH, ntidi lit e, hung \]w banie word as 
the -hiiM 111 dfiiiin hum in High (hrman, the -hiin in Arn-hem 
ni Duhh , till -nm ni Ihhh-tuH in In Ann, ,lhe -ham in 
Thehnq-him ni Kiighsh llnico lioi-o-hem-um= the home of 
the Bon . ^ 

Some of the ollui compounds ol the loot Boi- arc in- 
tciestnig 

Be-hem-atc, a tuple compound, comlnncs the elements of both 
Jia-iaiiii and tto-hem-ia, and stands foi Be-hem-ware = the 
uieii/Miitt of (he home oj the, Bon 
Bnc-mtmni — the Hthink men 
Hill uiiiidi = thf lin.ai' K'nidi oi SLiMiinaiis 
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Ftolcmy’a form is Baivoxai/juii , form Uikon from some 
dialect where the h was pronounced as a stronger guttural than 
elsewhere 

Word for word, and element for element, lioiohemum = Ho- 
hemta, but whcthei the localities coincide as closely as the forms 
of the name, is another question It has been too icaddy assumed 
that they do 

It caunot be denied that identity of name is primd facte 
evidence of identity oF place Hut it is not more Hence, 
although it would be likely enough, if the question were wholly 
uncomplicated, that the Jioiohemwn of raterculiis and Tacitus 
were the Bohemia of the present century, doubts arise ns soon 
as the name and the destiiption dis.igrce, and tin y increase when 
the identification of either the Hon, oi their Ocinian invaders, 
u ith the inhabitants of Hohcniia Lads to ethnological and geo 
graphical difficulties 

All this 13 really the.caSc 

The diBagreeineut bctwi'on the name Itoio-liem and the pobi- 
tion of tlio present eountiy ot liolumia, meets iib in tlie very 
pissago before ns The ioimoi lies between the .Main, the 
Ithine, and the Heicynian Forest Jfo pait of Bohemia is thus 
bounded 

Hence, I believe tlic Bot-o-hem-nm of Tacitus to li.ivc been, 
not Bohemia, hwt Baiana , Bavaria and Bohemia being nearly 
the same words 

a The first (dement in each is the piopcr ntimc JSoii In the 
M\.th and beventh contuiio b the fullei tbim of B avaria is Bop - 
ana, J<iti-iana, Bajo-ana, /taiu-iaiii, etc 

h The second elcmtij^ is C([uiva]ont in poaci, though not m 
form, to the bocond element m ISo-huma It is the word waie~ 
inhahitanls oi oaupanta in the Aiiglo-S.i\on form, Canttcare ~ 
people of Kint 

Hence Bohemia — the ^{oian oiciipancij , Bavaria the occu- 
pant Bourns 

This leads us to the fact that however much wo may place the 
Bon in Bo-hcmia, we cannot do so exvlustvehj As far as the 
name goes, thcie were Bon in Bavaria as well , Bon, too, who 
gave their name to their land 

I collect, from the numerous aijd valuable quotations of Zeuss^ 
that — , • 

1 The evidence of the present country ot Bavarui bemg 
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called by a compound of Boio + teare, begins as early as the sixth 
century 

2 That the evidence of the present country of Bohemia 
being called bj <i compound of Boio-{-hcini is no earlier than the 
eleventh 

I also collect from the same data, that, though the Havanans 
of Baviiiia are called Bail as late as the eleventh ccntuiy, there 
IS no conclusive instance of the Bohemians being so called 

In my edition of the Germania, I -have made Boiohcmum 
Havana to tlio exclusion of Bohemia I would now modify this 
view Some of Bohemia and some of Bavaria constituted the 
Boiolicmum of antiquity Store than this, 1 think that the 
greater poition of it was Bavaiian 


SE('TTO]!f XXIV 
nil HUCOM.S A’«D cninni 

In the difficult and unsatisfactory invoBtig.ition of the ethno- 
logy of Ouse populations wo lind four names — (1), Ambrones, 
(2), Tigunni , (d), Tcutoncs, (4), Cirnbn To each of these I 
shall giv'c a separate Subsoctioii, beginning with — 

SUB.SKCT1021 I 

THE AMBRONtS 

The current accounts, as is well known, give two decisive 
battles to the skill of Manus — one won n c 102, at Aquae Sextim 
lu Provence, the other n c 101 near Verc6ll.c In the former, 
the Tcutoncs, Tigunni, and Ambrones are moio particularly 
engaged , iii the latter, the Cimbn 

Now it 13 only in the fiist of these battles that the Ambrones 
appear 

The notices of them, hercili, arc important , relating, as they 
mainly do, to the vv ord as a gloss Thus — 

Plutarch wntes tliat before the battle they advanced beating 
their arms, and crying “Ambrones’ Ambrones’” At this the 
Ligunan portion of the Homan army echoed the word, it being 
their own ancient nanv;; — avrovi Svtco^ ovofia^ovo'i 
Karh yei/o? Atyvef; — ( Vtt Jliini, 1 1) 
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Supposing the Ambroncs to be a population of some portion 
of the Ligurian frontier, external to the clistiicts reduecd by, or 
in alliance with, Homo, tins is highly probable They are 
opposed to their own countiymon, iimoh as the loiiians of Asia 
wore, during the Persian wai, opposed to the Greeks, or as, in 
Liter times, tlio Gauls of Homan Gallia might be opposed to the 
still unconquered tribes of the noith Undir such conditions, 
what more natural than that they should paiado then nationality 
in the way mentioned in the text, and that it should be the 
Liguiion portion of the opiiosmg army that should, at least, 
undci stand them Whether it was equally natmal that it 
should bo taken up in the manner dosciibod is anothci question 
Next — as a gcogiapbicol term foi some portion ot the popula- 
tions on the drainage of the Hhone, few names are more iiitim- 
Bicallj probable th.iii the onobclore us As a geograpliiuil term, 
it may easily be the -mhr- m JTumhe} and Umbria Let the tciiu 
liavc lost something of its’original extent, and the laot ot the 
text IS the natural result There was once a time when botlitho 
reduced Ligurians and then tioc tompierois were Amlnoncs 
There was, then, a lime when the southcin tribes changed thur 
denomination, or allow'cd it to become obsolete, tlio northi'in tribes 
iclaming it This is, as ncai as may he, the historj of the word 
in England At one tune exery thing bet^reen tlie Jlumbci mid 
Tweed was"Korfli-/«<wirn/« present, it is only the northern 
portion of the original Nortli-IIumhna th.it retains its n.imc 
Imagine a b.itllc in (say) the tenth century between the Siotch 
and the English, the Yorkshiiemen being on the sidi of the lattei, 
whilst IJmham and Northumberland fought for Scotland, and some- 
thing akin to what occurrijd m Piovencc miglit occur in one of our 
northern counties TIic Siotch Noithumbnans might scieam out 
" Northumberland, Northumberland ' ” (with or without cjiithets 
or additions) to the liow trausmuted Yorkshircincn, w'ho, whether 
they echoed’ it back or not, would still understand it, and, 
perliaps, recognise it as originally their own designation 

A further notice of the meaning of tlie word is found in 
FoBtiis — “Ambroncs fucniut gcnsquaidani Gnllica quic, qui aubita 
inundatioue mans cum amersisscnt sedea suas, rapinis et prm- 
dationibus sc suosque alerc cojperunt, ex quo triictum cst ut 
turpis vitffi homines Ambroncs diccrcntur ” 

This extract is almost too conlirmajiv'j of the text of Plutarch, 
as just intcrpieted It confirms the view tliat -mhr- was a 
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geographical term Tt confiinia the view that it was the -mhr~ 
m HuwiScr (the river) and UWwia (the country of -waters) It 
confirms the view th it tlic drainage of the Bhono was the dis- 
trict of the Amhroncs, and, as it ccitainly was, of some of the 
Ligui lans 

Ticspc'cting, then, the Amhroncs, who were conquered at 
Aqnoo Sc"cli.e hy Manus, I hold Ih.it they were Gauls of the 
frontier between Liguna md ITelvctia, though not the only 
Gauls so named Wherever there weie those relations of land 
and water which the coinhni ition -mbi- expressed, there might 
be A nth ones 

I'liithoi notices of the woid may lie found iii Section yiiuse, 
in my etluiologic.il edition ot the (lei mania of Tacitus 


M H-.SI.C1 l(t\ TI 
nil 'ir(.i/i.iM 

111 like manner, the Tigmiui wcie lltUctiaiis of the pagus 
Tiguiiuns 


StTB-SECTION 11 T 

4 

rrii rtojoNj s 

The illegiiiiiiaey ot all arguments in f.ivom of the Tcutoncs 
li.aving 1)01 n (iciaimns, so oitcix deduced iiom tlio nnnie, h is been 
already mdie.itcd lii the pieseut section it will be dealt with 
moio iully 

Get many is not the n.inic by which ji Gennan denotes his own 
couutr3« Ho calls it Beulsihlmul 

The Geimaii teim Betitsoh is an adjeotii/e , the earlier form of 
the wold being diidisi Here the -tsc is the same as the -ish m 
words like self-is/i Dijtt, on the otlicr hand, means people, or 
nation Hence, dmt-isc is to dnit, do popidaria is to populua 
This adjective w. as first applied to the language, and served to 
distinguish the popular, national, native, or vulgar tongue of the 
populations to which it belonged from the Latin It first appears 
m documents of the lyntji century — “Ut quilibct cpiscopus 
honiilias apiati transferro stiulcat in rusticum Itomanam linguam 
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aut ikeotiscam, quo tandem cimcti po^smt intolligorc ((ua) di- 
cantiir” — Synodus Turouensis, a ii 813 “Quod in lingna 
Thmlaea scattlcgij id C'st annorum dtposilio, votatur” — Capxt 
jro) tjidtiense “Do eollcctis qu.i^ 'TJn'iufiscn liiigna licii8/!ui)li 
ajjpillat ” — ConvenUts Sill uf PUSH, “.Si, qiiani Teiitiscam 

diciint, lingua loqucrelur — Vila Adalliardi, ett ” — 1) G , i p 11, 
fnti oduction 

As to the difFtreiit foiin-j m ivliiih iilhcr (he loot oi the 
adjntivc appeals, the mtost mipoitant ol tlicm .iro as follows — 

1 In lloiso-Ciotliic, — iOvncMe ; — Galatians ii 1 1 , a 

form which implies Ihc substanluc \uHda - t6vo<;. 

2 In Old Jligh-Gennan, popttlus, gucs the adjective 

dniUxc pnpul-ai m 

3 In Anglo S.ixon wo have \ipi'id and ])e6disi 

Somotimcb this adjective means heidkni, in icliich case it 
ajiidicb to religion, and is opposed to C'hitdiau 

Oltcnor it means u\tilhi}iblc, oi leimiulni, .ind applies to 
language , in Avhich case it is ojqiosi'd to JaiIoi 

The particular Gothic dialect to which it was first applied 
was the Garmon of the Middle lUiinc Here the lorins arc 
v^ous — tlmdisca, tliUiilnpa, t/ieudT^ta, tcrnhsiit, Icritimi When 
we reach parts less in contact with tlu Latin language of Rome, 
its use is rarer Even the Ociui.ins ol the Rhini' luqiiently 
use tho equivalent tcim Al,^nanniv, and Fnnuu , whilst the 
Saxons and Scandinav laiis nev'ci scim to liivc lecognised tho 
word <it all 

iloncc it IS only (he Germans of Gtnndiuj (hat aic Theot- 
tsci, Ol •/)eu/-silii’ 

We of England, ,on »thc othri Inm', apply it only to tiic 
Dui-cJi of Ilolland 

Up to a certain time m its carlici history, the terra Dutch 
(Teutiscd, J^headiua, eh ) is, to a ceitam degico, one of dis- 
paragement, meaning oi ui!ym It soon, however, 

changes its chnractci , and in ag Old Iljgh-Gciinan gloss — 
uneadiuti {mitfulcuti) un-duteh is tr.inslatcd fmhnus The 
standard has changed llarhaiism now means a departure liom 
what lb Dutch Nevertheless, onginall} Deutsche vulgar 

Like high aa opposed to low, i ich to poot , etc , the word 
was oiigmally a loi relative teim — ic it denoted Homc- 
ihing which was populai , lulgm, nnhohal, uuleaimd — to borac- 
Ihing whit h was not 
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What IS the inference from all this’’ That the word 2'euton = 
Butch could ha\ o had no existence unti l the relations between 
the learned and lettered language of Home, and the comparatively 
unlearned and unlettered vulgar tongue of the Franks and 
Alcinanni had developc'd some notable points of contrast 
Beutsche, as a nmni' for Germans, in the sense in which it 
ocnirs in the ninth conliir}, wis an impossibility m the first, 
or second 

To continue the history of the woid About the tenth cen- 
tury the Latin wiitcis upon German affairs began to use the 
words Teutonicus and Teutonut Vpon this Gnmm remarks that 
the latter tcini sounded more Icaiucd, since Teutonicus was a 
classical iiord, an adjc< tiio derived flora the Gentile name of the 
Tcutones conquered bj Jlaiius 1 imagine that, as a general 
rule, this is ivhat is meant fioiii the beginning Did the classical 
writers use it as eipiu'alent to German ^ Some did — Velleius 
Paterculus most espeeiallj^ J<cveithcless, tho usual mcanmg of 
the word Teuloncs lu the ilassical wiitcrs is to denote a popu- 
lation identical with, or sunilm to, the Tcutones conquered by 
Manus In like manner the adjcdivc 'Teutonicus meant after 
the Jashion of the Tcutones C imagine that if a poet of the times 
in question ucie asked what he luoaut by the epithet, such 
would be Ills answer ' That he ivoiild sav that Teutonicus was 
only another word fov GtiuimuciiHi and that the Tcutones were 
Geimans, I do not imagine, adniittnig, howevci, that a geographer 
or historian might do so The classusil moaning of Tcutones and 
Teuionici is — hlc the men uliom Manus couqueied, whoever they 
were Of com so this tcim connoted soiiietlnng else Jt was 
aiiplicd to the coloui and tcxtmc of tlie,.hair , so that we read of 
Teutonici capilli It wms applied to the maniici of throwing 
javelins, 80 that w c hear of men who were — 

Teutonico ritu soliti torquere cateias 

JJineid, bb vu 1 741 

It was applied to several other characteristics besides 

This should be enough to lay the fallacy involved in the 
idcntifi^tion of ttm Teut^ncs and Beut-sfih'^ I doubt^ howev^ 
wTicther it wiE do so , so wonderful is the vitality of an old 
error 

Let us say, however, that Tcut-on and Butch, the latter word 
rctainmg tho power by Avlpch it originally came to denote the 
Germau langmige (i iz , the powmr of popular, vernacular, vulgar. 
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etc ), are impossible connexions, and prepare for anotlicr iiciv 
of the relation 

Though the Teut- in Teut ones be not the Tent- in Tent 
in its secondary sense ot vulgar, oi popuho, as opposed to leatned 
and cultivated, it maj still be the same woid "nith its piimaiy 
meaning of people It is by no means unlikely for an invading 
nation to call themselves the nation, the nations, the people, etc 
neither, if a German tube had done so, would the 'nord em- 
ployed bo very unlike Ijnitoii ex 

Again — we have the tialtna Teut-o-ho gtus mentioned by 
Tacitus {Annul lib i p 00) Whatever may be the power of 
the Teut- in Teutonex, it is highly probable that here it means 
people, in other words, that it is the Teut- m Jhit-ih, and that in 
its pianiarj sense rather than lul^ui It iiiLaiis 
the hill oj people, oi the uti/ of the people , at cording as the 

sellable -berg- is derived from bangs — a lull, or liom hauiga 

a ciig In cither ease the. compound i- allowable, e </ diot-wtc, 
public wag, Old High-Gciinau , thiod-sttiMo, tobbei oJ the people, 
Old Saxon, |>e6d-ei/«i«^, ]Kod-i>na)<, bomxiUug of the nation, 
Anglo-tiaxon, ]^\od-lnn(l, [uod-ittyi, piople's uai/, Icelandic 

Tint- then is, aftci all, a (Jsrmaii gloss ]Jc it so Hut 
what IS the evidence ot its being so, and meauing people, in the 
name of the SLuian Tciitonts ^ ^lolle • 

That people, lioweicr, is a? ,ictuallj its meaning is only a pio- 
babihty at best 

ISut supposing that it wcic so, it uoiild by no means follow 
that because it was a Gennaii woid il uas eidusmlg Gtritian 
Theropt p-lh (a-Zy) is equally Slavonic and hat in — piilk xulg-wn 
as well as tlie Geiiiian Jolk 

AVhat, then, does the gloss i»io\c' Tims nmih That, if 
wc wcic sine it imaiit peojile, \ic •■honld, miainlg, have a 
Gc’iman uoid, and, ptobahlg, awoid excliisivelj Geiman Hut wo 
arc sure of nothing ot the kind As the mattei stands, Teut- piovcs 
that the leut-oncs were iJcw^-schejust as the word Pi iM^-ian proves 
that the PerH-i.<a\b were Sainialzau's, just as the word LUhuan-un 
proves th.it the Latin-i were trom the Haltic, jnst as a great many 
other words piovc a deal of something else, i e , noj; at all 

Let the name, then, go foi notliuig in our emiiiiry, and, with 
this prehminary, let the few trust-worthy notices of the popida- 
tion conquered by Manus, and associated "With the Cimbri, Tigu- 
nni, and Ambrones, be considered 
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The TcutoncB belonged, as decidedly aa tlic Ambronca, to tho 
western field of o]]crations — t e , the battle against them is fought 
in Provence, not in Lombardy Appian la (1 believe) the only 
author who giics them any share in the eastein niovinients 

The name assoemted with the Ambroncs lu Stiabo is Ttavyivoi 
This, howevci, has so generally boi'ii admitted to bo neither 
morenoi loss than Tevrovoi, that mc may be allow id to identify 
the two T1 not, the Teuloiub must be eotisidncd as unnoticed 
by Strabo, Stiabo’a iiotiei ot lliem being Ib.itol I’osidonius It is 
to thee fleet tb at tlu C’lmbi i, iltoi scveialpiei luns iii\ asions of other 
countries, at length uiiaibd ir«l\eli,i, and assoi i.ited with tlieni- 
Bohes the Tiguiini, and loygeiii (Tavytvoi) winch (by hypo- 
thesis) means ‘Icutones 

i see no reason to ufiiii on tins stitenient, wliiih makes them 
a llelveti 111 po]mlation llihitii is the eoiniliy wduie they 
weic most in eont u t with then allies, the Ambioiies, the 
counhy wluiiic a descent upon Pioseiic e would bo eminently 
likely, the coiiiitij 'wlieuot the geognpinial details (eopceiolly 
in the dm (lion of Liguiia) aie so impeifetllj deseiibed, as to 
make it an omiiinillj piohdde aiea loi such a population as the 
one nndei iiotii i — a popnliUon ot wbieli wo hud no dehnito 
trace atti rw aids (See Ti i lOM s am> Ti cion auu i« mi/ edition 
of tlie Girmania of TtuiLui — F/iilei/oninia, sei tion 11 

I see, (hen, in the Teiiloni's ‘jn'U'bb '^L'Lam olheiwisc ob- 
Bcuiclj -known neighbouis at (he Amhioneb ,ind liguimi 

MTl{-bl-’('H(>\ l\ 
iiir eiiiiiivi 

Of the Ciiiihii, J haic imestigaUd the extremely complex 
ethnology else wheic , hive lepealed the in\ cstigation , and now 
11 turn t<j it !Now’, lioweri'i, as Inioii, 1 lonu- to nothing hut a 
negative coneluMon I think (Inj were moie likely to have 
been Kelts than Oeinnii*., and quite as likclj to have boon 
Slavonians as Xeltb ■ ' 

The doctrine wlneli, iii a contiilmf ion to the Tiansactions of 
(he J’liilological Society, I pi oponnded more than twelve years 
ago, is to the efieit that the Itomans ot fbc' time's between the 
battle of Vcicelke and the conquest ot Oaiil, knew little about 
them 111 rc'spei t to Ibeir jDiipn and lelations, that when Gaul 
was coiiqucicd, and iieitlici Teiilniies nor Cinibn bad appeared. 
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either its nomtmbus, or in nny dcfmilc localil y, speculation arose , 
that when Germany had been explored, and no Tcutoncs or 
Cinibn been found, thoir area was tian&fcrrcd to the Cimbiic 
Chersonese 

Speaking more generally, T maint lined that when a gncn 
district, with ■which thej had been ]»ieM()Uslj connected, had 
been travciscd and tound w.intiiig, tlic unknown paits imme- 
diately beyond it became the -icd edited •^tailing-point Hut 
t hese recoded and rcced<,d t ill, at le ngth, luiMiig begun withjianl 
ive'cmTiiiScandinavi.i 

Wow this view aii&es out of the examination of the lan- 
guage of the hi&tuiians and geogiajdieis as e\amincd iii oidci, 
fiom Sallust to I’tohmy and Pliitaith 

Of Siillust and Ciceio, the language points to (Jaiil as the 
home of the nation m question, and that without the least inti- 
mation of its being any ])aiti( iilailj distant poitum of that 
country I'or idem ttmpus aditisiis Gallos ah dutiliiis iiostiis, 
Q Caspiono ot AT IManliA, male pugii ilnm — jMauiis loiisiil absens 
lactus, et ei dcticU pro\maa Oillii” — Hell .luguith 114 
"Ipso ille Manus — iiifluontos in Italiam Gallorum nmximas 
copias rcpicssit ” — CnciodcPiov f'onsnl 13 

Caesar, whoso c\ idem e ought to ho tonchisiio (inasninth as 
ho knew of Geriiianj as well as ol Gaiil), faxes thorn to tlio 
south of tlio Mamc and Si me This wc leain, not tiom Iho 
direct text, but fiom infeiinre "Gallos — a Jhlgis Mationa ct 
Sequana dividil ’’ — 13cll Gall i 1 "Helgis — solos tsso qui, 
patrum nostroinm meinona, oiiiiii G dlia -vi. v ita, Ti ntoiios (’hn- 
biosquc Ultra fines suos ingudi tiiohibniiiiit ” — Hill Gall ii J 
Now if the Teutones and Ciinbii hid moied li om north to 
south, they would h \c dlashcd witli tin Hclgie fiist, and with 
the other Gauls afterwards The coniorsc, howeier, was the 
fact 

Diodorus Siculns, without defining then locality, (Ic.ils 
throughout with the Cimbii as a Gaulish tube Hi sides this, 
ho gives us one of the tlenicnlsml the assumed indistinctness 
of idcaa iii rogaid to then oiigin, vi /. , their hypothetieal eon- 
ncction with the Cimnieiii In this recognition ol what might 
hiiio been called the Cimmerian theoiy, he is followed by Stiabo 
and Plutarch — Died Sicul v , 32 Stiabo, vii Plutarch, T d 
Mam ’ 

The ne'xt wiiUi w'ho memlioiis 'Lhe'm is Slr.ibo In ion- 
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firmation of the view taken above, this author places the 
Cimbn on the northernmost limit of the area geographically 
known to him, viz , beyond Gaul, and ?w Germany, between 
tho Jlhinc and the Elbe T&v Be Tepfjuivav, cIttov, ot fiev 
•TTpoerdp/cTtoi 7rapT}Kov<ri tm 'Hxeavto Tvcopl^^ovrat S’ diro 
Tuv eK^oXSiV Tov 'PrfVQV \dfiovTe<t ryv dpj^v fie'Xpi t-ou 
’’AXfiiot. Tovtoov 6fc elaX yvapificloTaTOt Xoxr/ap.fipoi re koX 
Kip,fipoi. Td Se Trepan too ’'^X,y9to? ra TTpo? tw 'flKeav^ 
travTa/iraaiv SrfvrocrTa ij/xto ear tv — Lib iv Eurlhcr proof 
tliat this was tho frontier of tho Homan world we get from 
the statement which soon follows, viz, that “thus much was 
known to the Homans from their successful wars, and that 
moic would have been known liad it not been for the injunc- 
tion of Augustus forbidding his gcnoials to cross the Elbe ” 
— Lib IV 

Velleius 1‘atcrciilus agrees with his contemporary Strabo 
Ho places them beyond tho Hhino,' and deals with them as 
Germans — “Turn Cnribri ct Tcutoni tianscondcre Hhenum, 
multis mox nostns suisquo cladibus nobilos ” — -ji 8 “ Eifusa 

— immanis vis Germanarum gentium quibus nomcn Cimbris ac 
Tcutonis cr,it ” — ii 12. 

Ilaimor Ancyranum — “ CiMnaiun. rr citatiidis rr sem- 

NONIS ET lICsnUAI ’rHACrCS ATtt OEUMAVOHLAr POI’UII PEK 
LFOATOS AMTCiriAW W] AM tr POPL.'I IIOIIAXI J’l ntltt NT ” 

Tacitm — ^Euradem Gcrmani.c sitem proximi Oceano Cimbn 
tenciit, parva nunc civitas, sed gloiia ingens vcterisque famm 
late vestigia manciit, utiriqiie np.i eastra, ac spatia, quorum 
ambitu nunc (juoijue mctians molom nianusque gentis, ct tarn 
magni cxcrcitus fidem Scxcentesiinum et quadragcsimum annum 
TJrbs nostra agebat, cum primum Ciiiibrorum audita sunt anna, 
Crccilio Mctcllo ac Papiiio Caibone consulibus Ex quo si ad 
altcTum Imiicratons Trajani consulatum computemus, ducenti 
ferine et dcccm anni colliguntur tamdiu Germania vincitur. 
Medio lam longi ajvi spatio, multa inviccm damna Non Samnis^ 
non Poini, non Ilispamm, GaHiajvc, ne Parthi quidem saepiya 
admonucrc quippc regno Arsacis acnor est Germanorum libertas 
Quid ciiim aliud nobis, qiiam caidcm Crassi, amisso et ipse Pacoro, 
infra Vcntidium dcjectus Onens objecent ^ At Germani Carbone, 
et Cassio, et Scauro Aurelio, ct Scrvilio Caepione, Cn quoque 
Manlio fuBiB vcl cnptis, quigque simul consulares exercitus populo 
ifSmano, Vamm, tresque cum eo Icgiones, etiam Cssari abstule- 
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runt nec impune C ^faiius in Italia, divus Julius in OalliA, 
Dnisufl ac Xoro ct Gormanicus in suis cos scdibus pcrculcruut 
Mot ingcntes C Caisaiis luinai in ludibmim voisa; Tiidc otium, 
donee occasionc dibcordice nostrji et civihum aiinoniiTi, cxpugnatia 
Icgioniiin Inboriiis, ctiiiii G.dli.is alli < Livcre ac ruibus pulsi indc, 
proxiinia tempoiibus tiiuuiphati magm ipiam vieti sunt 

In respect to the letens fanue lesligia, tlic disbiliever in tlio 
existence of cither Ciinbii or Teutoncs m Oeiiiiany sees only an 
inference Certain moAumcntsiccpmcd explanation 'L’ho llonian 
.LDtiipiariea referred them to the populations in ([ucslion 

There is not a shadow of ciidcncc that makes this behef 
nati\ c 

I think that the ilarmoi Ancyianum suggested portions of 
the preceding extract The popuLitions ot the ifaimor arc the 
Cirubii, the Charudes, and the Scmnoiics Now, tlio ordei in 
Tacitus IS nearly this The Chciiisci (piobiibly the Charudes 
111 the eye of Tacitus, w^io howhere gicos that n.imc) aic noticed 
just bcfoie, the Seniiioncs |ust alhi, the tliinbu 

IHohmi ) — Now the' authoi who most nicutioiis in detail the 
tribes beyond the hllbo, is also the authoi who most pushes 
liack the Cimbn tow aids the noilh Coincident with his 
impioicd infoimation as to the parts southward, lie places 
thorn at tlio exticrnity ot the aica known to him Kav^ot oi 
fiei^oves *7roTafiov 8t tVi av^^va 

ttJ? KifjLl3piKl]<f Xepaov/jtrov Sd^ovts avrpv Se tijv Xeptro- 
vqaov inrtp p,tv too? Xvyov\(ov€^ cItto Svcrp.o)V 

eira Xa/SaXlr/yioi, wra Ko^avSoi irrrtp 01)9 XtiKoi /cal tri 
inrep /tovtov^ SuapUKclrrepoi p,tv ^ovvBovcrooi, duaToXi/cdrrepot 
Be XapoGSe'i, irduywi’ Bt dp/CTi/cd>T€poc Kija^poi 

Pliny not only fixes the Cimhri 111 thicc pkices at once, but 
also (as fai as wc^can find any meaning 111 Ins language) removes 
them so fai; northwanl <is Norw.iy “ Alterum genus Tug.uvones , 
quorum pars Cnnbii Toutoni, ac Chiucorura gciitcs Proximi 
llhcno Ishevones c[uoiuni pai 8 *Cimbri mcditcrranei ” — iv 28 
“ Piomontoriuni Ciinbioium oxcnnciis m maiia longc poiiinsuLiui 
(fflcit, qua) Cartris appclLitur ” — Ibid 27 “ Sevo Mons ” (the 

mountaiii-chains of Noi way) “inimancin ad Cimbiorum u .quo pio- 
montonum oflicit sinum, qui Codanus voeatur, ntcitiis iiisulis, 
quarum clanssiina Scandinavia cst, liicompcrtjo magnitudinis ” — 
Ibid 

I conclude with Plutarch’s notice “Tlitj had no soonoi 

10 
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received the news that Jugurtha was taken, than reports weic 
spread of an invasion from the Teutoncs and the Cimhn And, 
though the account of the number and strength of their armies 
seemed at first incredible, it subsequently appeared short of the 
truth For three hundred thousand well-armed wainois were 
upon the maicli, and the women and children, whom they 
biought along with them, were said to be still more numerous 
This vast multitude weie in search of lands on which they might 
subsist, and cities Avhcrcin to live and bctlie , as they had heard 
that the Celtai before them had expelled the Tuscans, and pos- 
sessed themselves of the best part of Italy As for tliese, who 
now hovered like a cloud over Caul and Ttalj^, it was not knoivn 
who they wcic, or whence they came, on account of then small 
commerce with the rest of the woild, and the length of 
way which they liad maiched It was conjcctuicd, indeed, 
from the largeness of then stature, and the blueness of their 
eyes, as well .is because the (Jennans called banditti (hmbii, 
that they Avcic some ol those Cciman nations who dwell by the 
north sea 

“Some say the country of tho t'elta> is of such immense 
extent, that it btretched from tho Westeni Ocean and the most 
northern dimes, to tlic lake M.cotis eastward, and to that part of 
Scythia which borders upon Fontus, tliat thcic tho two nations 
minglo, and thcnco issue, not all mt once, nor at all srasous, but 
in the spiiiig of tho jear, that, by means of thcbo nnmi.il 
supplies, they had giadually opened themselves a wmy over the 
chief part of the European continent, and that, though they 
arc distinguished by different names, according to their tribes, 
yet their whole body is compichended undci the general appella- 
tion of Cclto-Scythjc 

“Others assert that they were a small pait of tho Cimmc- 
mns,.well known to the ancient Greeks , and that quitting their 
native soil, or having been expelled by the Scythians, on account 
of some sedition, they passed from the Pains Mscotis into Asia, 
under the conduct of Lygdamis their chief, but (hat tlie gicatcr 
and more warlike part dwelt m the extremities of tho earth, near 
the iforth Sea These inhabit a country so dark and woody, 
that tho sun is seldom seen, on account of the many high and 
spi-cading trees, which rcaqh inward os far as the Hercynion 
forest They are undcr^that jiart of the heavens where the 
elevation of tho polo is «>uch that, by tho doolination of tlic 
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parallels, it makes almost a vertical pomt to the inhabitants, and 
their day and night aro of such a length, that they scr^o to 
divide the year into two equal parts, whicli gave occasion to 
Homei’s fiction concerning the infcm.il regions 

"Hence, therefore, these h.irhaii.ins, who cniiic into Italy, 
first issued , being anciently e.illcd Oininieiii, and subsequently 
Cimbii, but not .it .ill lioin .my lefiuncc to their luanneis 
Yet these things test r.ithci upon cunjcituie th.m upon his- 
toiical certainty jfost histoiians, ho\\e\oi, .igice lh.it then 
numbers, instead of being less, weie rathei gicalcr than we h.a\c 
ic'l.ited • 

“As to their coinage, their spuif, .mil the force and vivacily 
with which they made .in iiiipies'.ioii, we m ij louqiaie the in to 
.1 dc\ curing fl.imc Kothiiig eonhl lesist tluii uiqictiiositj , all 
(h.it c.imc m the n.ay weie liodden down, oi diiMii befoie them 
like < attic H any icspoi t.iblr ai lines and gem ills, ('inployed by 
the Homans to guard Ahe Tiiiisilpiiie (l.uil, wue sli.imetully 
louted, .and the tiohle losisl.ineo whidi they in.iili' to the fust 
clToits of the baib mans w .is llu dint lliiiig wliicli duw tliein 
towaid Home I'oi li niiig boiti'ii ill tln'j nut, .iml lo.idcd 
tlicinselves with plimdci, the> diteimined (o sdth iiowhcK' till 
tliey' lud dcstioyid I’omc.iiid hud ivisle Ijie wli do ot ll.il'v ” 
Knell IS the litciaiy histon ol the ii.ime, a name implying 
an amount of iguoiaiico on Ylie p.ul ot oiii .mtlioiilns whitli 
many will he nnwilling to ulmit, .md wliiLh some jniy ...ly lliat 
no (lisciect iiilic should piesiimc to impute 

Let us sGi how f , 11 this IS the c ise I’lie oiilimiy rlortinic is 
that the Cimhio-Tcutoiin u.iis weie spu id o\ei a jieiiod ot 
ncaily twelve yc.us lie 11.1, I’qiiiins 'tiiho is ddi did ne.u 
Hoici.i in \oiiciuu , .iTid i. c 101, the find slaughh i ol tlie Cimhii 
is cftectcd by Planus and Tat ulus at \iik11.o lictwecii tliesc 
two ]) 0 Uitjj the field of opoi.dions cliaugcs liom Yoiiium to 
Helvetj.i, G.iiil, Sp.un, and C'lsilpine Italy 

The authoiities ot the dilkiojit del.iil-. n£ this scins ot battles 
and migrations aic by no means ot undoim value Tlie great 
.and fin.il battle of Vi icdl c is, piobably, known .a< r iii.dely .ind 
in dtt.ail — so l.n .is it is known at all ( .itiiliis, the colleague 
of Manus, wiotc the immions ol liis own consulate , and 
By 11a, who was also in tJic baStlc, wrote his commentanes 
{T’lrofivqfjbara) Let these stand i« flio authoiities for tlie 
last gie.it .action ot the (‘mibii — the Cimbri .is opposed (o (ho 
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Tcutoncs and Ambroncs, who were annihilated elsewhere, and in 
the previous jear 

There were, certainly, no memoirs of Catulus for the action 
at Aqiice SexUai, probably none of Sylla, who, we must remem- 
ber, was a young man 

This throws us upon the gencial historians of the period — 
Q C Qiiadngiirius aud Valerius Antias — writers who had, cer- 
tainly, opportunities of knowmg the details of all that was done 
by the Roman airaies, either m or out of' the presence of the 
enemy, as well as much of what was done by the enemy in 
pressnee of the Roman amues In .lUowing them all duo 
and reasonable accuracy on these points, it is not too much 
to hold that a great deal of what was effected between the 
several engagements, sueli as invasions of ncutial countries, 
alliances, aud the like, must have been most imperfectly under- 
stood 

That the oiiginal accounts, however, are lost, is well known 
"VVo have nothing, at first-hand, of either of the authors just 
named Neither have we the hooks of Livy which treated of tho 
years u c 113 — 101 'We have the Epitome, and we have the 
copyists and compilers , hut we have not Livy himself 

The ricaicst authorities arc Stiabo, representing Posidonius, 
aud Plutarch Of these, the foimcr gives us nothing definite , 
tho latter confesses lus ignorance aS to thou oiigin 

Surely this justifies a considcmblc amount of doubt, the 
more so as the question is one of groat importance 

Who the Cimhri, and who the Tcutoncs were, aio points 
which complicate iiumheiless ethnological investigations ■T'licy 
complicate those of tho Cambium Welshmen , the Cumbrians of 
Cumberland, tho Rclgac, the populations of Jutland or tho 
Cimbnc Chersonese, the Cimmcni, the Cnm Tartars, tho scrip- 
tural descendants of Comer, etc Tlicy complicate also the 
history of the Tcutonarii, the Saltus Teutobergms, and tho 
Dutch in general, by which lu meant anything Cerman, any- 
thing Gothic 

The names alone do this — Teutoncs on one side, Cimbn on 
tho other 

The false infeiences connected with the first have been 
noticed The criticism coiiccming tho second is as follows — 

1 It IS, probably, a'GaUic word, though it may be German 
Plutarch writes that it is Goiman, Pcstus that it is Gallic, foi 
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robber Granted, then, that it is Gallic (or Gcimaii) What 
follows ^ Simply that certain Gauls or Gcimans called a certain 
population by a certain name, — a tact that fully proves that the 
run bii came in contact with Gauls and Germans, but nothing 
moic I'lvidcncc that the name is native, there is none 

2 In the matter of its medial consonants, Ci-?»Jr-i is the 
I line word as A-wiii-oncs 'J'his, however, maj be accidental 
lie it so There are, nevertheless, signs of either identity or con- 
iiision between the • two Have vve not seen that -ifiaSrowas, it 
not exactly meaning rolbeie, meant soTiicthing vciy like it ^ 
Haic vie not .ilso seen that the Ambroncs came from a distnct 
that had been flooded^ So did the Cimbn Stiabo tell us this 
He places them, however, in the paits between the mouth of the 
Ilhinc and the mouth of the hllbc 

3 With either ot these mcamngs, “Cimbri” and “Ambroncs” 

might he as common in either Gaul or Germany as “robbers” or 
" inundations ” ^ 

Tlicir alliance witli the (piobably) Keltic Teiitoncs and 
Ambroncs is puma fane evidence of then being Gauls, but 
nothing inoio A Kelto-SIivomc conlodcration is possible, and 
not iinpiobablc 

The uttei ignorance ot all the writers of antnpnty lespccting 
tlioir origin , alter all Gallia, and mucll of Gcimany had been 
expfored, points to some oS tlio more unknown' areas , and 
these are generally Slavonic 

The German hypothesis, eminently untenable, rests on the 
wiong interpretation of the word Trutoncs, and the fact of 
the Cimbii being placed by Ttoleiny, on the pimciple suggostid 
abovo, in Jutkind , 

Say, then, tliut whilst the ignorance of aiitniuity is best 
accounted foi by making tliein Slavonic, then .dliaiice with tlio 
Ambroncs, Tig^iim, <ind Teutoncs favors the notion .of tlioii 
being Kells, — l.ivois if, but nothing nioie As Slavonians, citlioi 
f>uM 01 thiouph !Noiicnm, they may hiive joined tlio alliance 

Hut 13 the cvndcncc of the alhanec itself iiiicvccptionablc ^ 
That the attacks vvcie eowunent is ceitain Hut is it so cerUin 
that they wore conjoint ^ 

The dottiils us to tlio two populations having proceeded from 
some distant point together, am], then having diawii lots fon- 
eei'uingthc cuimtiios that tlicy aiu ir^spuelively to .iltaik, ate iiu- 
piobablc 
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Then come the sequela of the battle ot Aqusc Sexhae In 
the first place, llanua is lecalkfi to Home, nlieic he might have 
had a tiiumph if he chose Jic dcfeis it, howc\ei Jlc tlien 
moves to join Catulus, but waits toi the ainiy, which he sends 
for fioin (Jaiil, beloie he ciossea the l*o lie is now in fiont of 
the Cimbii I5ut they ((he iccital islioiii I’liit.iuh) defer the 
“ eoiiibat, pieteiidirig that Iluj ex]>ccted the Teutoiies, and 
wondeied at then dcLij , iithci being le illy igiioi.int of then 
fate, 01 choosing to appeai so, loi they j unislu'd those who 
biought them an account of it with sliipis, and sent to ask 
Manus lor lands and citus, siifllcieiil belli ioi tlicmsclves and 
foi then biethien When M.iiiiis niquindot the ambassadors, 
'Who then bietliien wcie-’ (hej told him, ‘ 'I'hc Tcutones ’ 
The assembly Imist in(o laughtei, and Alai ins tauntingly replied, 
'Don’t tioiiblc youisehis about yoiii biclliun, loi liny had land 
enough ol mii giving, and tiny shall hue it foi evii ' Tiic 
anJiassadois, pcucivjiig the iiorv, st ui ilously assuii d him, in 
reply, ‘That the t'uubii would diastisc *111111 immediately', and 
the Tditones when they < imc up’ ‘And they aic not lai off,’ 
saidMaiiUb, ‘it will he Miy unkind m you, therctoie, to go 
away without saluling yoni bicthuii’ At the same time, he 
oidcred the kings oL the Tiutoius to be biought out, loided .us 
lliey wcie with chains ,- toi tiny had hi on fakui by the Bcqii.uiij 
us they wete eiideavouiiiig to escapv aeioss the Alps ” 

Is this uedilile ^ I'lisl, Manus is iccalkd, then ho tiavels 
to Home, as rajiidly as wc jilisise Thin ho makes speeches and 
the like Tlioucc, he man lies to the Po 

Meanuhh (supposing the moicinents ot the army tq be 
simultaneous with those ot Mums), hut, afic\ uauh, (if we main- 
tain that he liad a jirevnius iiiteieiew w illi C'atulus,) the aimy 
moves tiom Aqum Scxiitc to Vcieellae 

Is all this done with gieatei lapidity than the newg of a 
defeat could pass fiom the Hliine to the Po ' Did Maiius reach 
Eomc tiist, and the quaiieis of (.'atiilus attei wards, in less time 
than Iho messeugcis Ifoin the Tcuioncs leached the Cimbii ’ Did 
1 IS unny move ovei the same giouud more quickly than thoso 
messengers ^ 

Then, is the incredulity of the Cimbu probable ^ AVere they 
inemhirs of an alliance sufficiently laigc to be formidable to 
Ttoine, and yet without eqmraumcatiou with tlieii allies ^ or w as 
It pait of their system to believe only what they chose ^ This is 
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mere child’s ploy According to hypothesis, the two divisions 
h.id been acting in unison for more than ten years, having 
ravaged Illyria, Gaul, and Spam Was this an organization that 
could give such results as the conquests with which they are 
credited ’ 

The account is riutarch’s , and it may have been taken from 
(he commcntfinca of either Sylla or Catuliis Lt may, however, 
lia\ 0 been a mere floating anecdote 

This, however, ji irrelevant to the mam question, and is 
biought forward more with a view of showing how little we 
know about the populations in question I tfiink that the 
Ciiubii wcic Slavonians That tlicy had as little to do with 
Cinibnc Chersoncbc, as the Tcutoucs had with the Dutch, I am 
burc 


Sl^CTIOX XXV 
nil ricis to \oviM 

'I'lie moaning of the woids eo itoiiiine will be cxpl.iined in the 
next chapter , the present being devoted to the qucbtion — Wlio 
weie the Piets ^ • 

Sonic make them Kelts otj the Diitish biancli 

Otheis make them Scandinavians 

Otheis make them bomethiug else , but these are the only 
hypntheses which coiiimaiid our notice 

The folloiviiig facts, in favoni of the formci, ore from a paper 
ol ill Garnett s, m the Ti ansartions of the Pliilologic.d Society — 

1 When St 'lloluinha, nhob( mother-tongue was tho Irish 
Gaelic, preached to the Piets, he used an interpreter — Adamtianui 
apud ColganuMf 1, 11, o 32 This shows tho difftrcncc between 
till Pict and Gaelic 

2 A manubcript in the Colberliiie Tabrary contains a list of 
Pict kings from the fifth century downwards Theso names 
arc not only more Keltic than Gothic, but more Welsh than 
Oaclic Taran = thunder in Welsh than is the Welsh Owen 
The first syllable in 2'alorg ( = forehead') is the tal m 'l'alhaiarn= 
iron forehead, TaliessiH = aplendid ^orehead,''tta\^TL\imc% Wrgust 
IB nearer to the Welsh Gwrgnstihw. to the Irish Fergus PinaJly, 
Dtmt, J)>ostan, Wtad, Necton, closeJ^ resemble the Welsh Trwat, 
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Trwstm, Gioricid, Nicython, whilst Cineod, and Bomhiall {Kenmth 
and Donnell) arc the only tnic Erse forms in the list This 
shows the affinity between the I’lct .md Welsh 

3 The only I’lct common name extLint, is the well-known 
com])ound ptn lal, mIiicIi is in the oldest MS of Eeda peann 
fahel This means caput lalli, and is the name for the eastern 
termination of the Vallum of Antomiuis Herein pen is un- 
equivocally Welsh, nicaumg Mn/ It IS an impossible foi 111 in 
Gaelic FaJ, on the other hand, is apiiaieiiHy G.ielic, the Welsh 
for a lampart being gwall Fal, liowevei, occuis in Welsh also, 
and means mchsitie “ luccpit aiileiii dnonim ferine millium 
Bjiatii a nioiiash 110 ^Ehuuuruig ud occideiiltm, in loco qui 
SGiiiione I’lctoriim Peunjalul, lingua aiiteni Aiigloiiuu Pcnneltun 
apjicllatur, ct tendens coiitia oKidentem tcimmaliii jnstaUibcni 
Akluith ” — Ifikt Tie i 12 In an inteipolation, a])paicntly of 
the tvvellfh eintuiy, of llu TJuihim MS ot A'cimiiis, it is stated 
that the spot in (puslioii i\as ttilled m Gaelic (\‘nail JJow 
Cenail is the modem name Kninril, and it is also a Gaelic trans- 
lation of the Piet pen lal, smee a an is the Gachi foi Juiul, and 
fhad for lampait oi uall 11 the oldci lonn weio Gaelic, the 
substitution, of tianshition, iiould have been supuilluous 

4 The name ot the Oekil JTilh in Piithshue' is bitter 
expl a ined from the ^Pilt nchel _ fnj^h, than liom the Gaeli^ 
vasal 

5 JJijncich, the Liitish form of the province of Hernicia, i 3 
bottei explained bj tlio Welsh bp?i — ridr/e {Jiilhj count) y), 
than by any word in Gaelic — Garnett, in Transactions of 
Vhilologiial Society 

All this IS in f.uour of the Plots having bcem not only Kelts, 
but Kelts of the Piitish bianch At the same tunc, it is any- 
thing hut conclusive 

Clai}di.in often mentions the Piets That he 'mentions them 
in company with the Saxons is a point of no great impoitancc 
He mentions them, however, as the occupants of a northern 
locality — a locality, at least, as far north as the Oikncys 

"Quiilngor rtcinus tali, quid suit ra prosunt 
Tgiiotuiiiquc frtturai’ ni.tduiiuiit !j,i\onc fuso 
Oiudcs, inCiilmt ii.ini'iinic Thule, 

Scotorum cumuliH lloit gWinhs Ii mo " 

J}e <lHari Consul Son 30 34 

The northern locality ihdicatcd by tins quotation points to- 
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wards Scandinavia So do the local tiaihtions Oiki^ 

and Shetland Island'’, irhoro the luiiis of numerous ancient 
dwelling-places are called I’lct Houses 

The next locality notable for liaditions lospccting the Piets 
IS the Scotlisli border, or rathei the line ot the Eonian wall, wlucli 
JB again attiibiited to the Piets 

So that we have the Piets’ Wall iii Cunibuland and Northiiui- 
bciland, and the Pictb’ Houses in Oikney and Shetland, not to 
mention tho Pontland (I’llitland) Pirth, which is gtiicriillj con- 
sidered to be fretnm Putoriim 

Ag.im — the most Scandinaiian parts ot Scotland are Caitlincss, 
Orkney, and Shetland, also J‘ict 

I'liially — thc^l)auish termination -hi/ occurs in Scotland no- 
whcr^’bctwccn Diiiiscanby Head, on the /Vnilaiid Piith, and 
Annsndnlo, m the parts about the Piiti' Wall, whcie we have 
LoekcrA;c, etc 

T submit tliat no doctiiiic lespcctmg tlu' Piet ethnology should 
prctcimit these latts, howcvci stiong those ot the opjiositc view 
may bo 

Again — Nennius sv riles, “Post mb rvallum muUoium aiinoruni 
Pich vencrunt ct ouupavoiunt iiisuLis ipnc Otca^cs vocautur, 
ot postca ex insulis affmitimis vaslavciuiit non inodicaa cl multas 
regioncs, oceHjjavertinfqiie eas in sinistialt plin/a Pniauiine, et 
manint usque in hodiernuni dttm Ibi tcitiain paitcin Ih itnnnue 
tenuerunl et lenent usque nunc ” — Xenn , cv 

Again-^“Ut Ihittoncb a Seottis vastati I’lclisipic Eomanornm 
anxilia (inojsionnt, qni hcciindo veiiieiitis, mnium tians insulain 
teceiipt , bed hoc confcstim a piiclatis liostihiib intciriipto, niajoro 
biut calamitatc depress^ 

“ Exm Ihittaiua in parte Ihittonnni, oinui arrmto nulitc, 
railitaribus copiib uniTci&is, tota Honda juvciilutiH alaciilatc 
spoliata^ qusc t^rannoium tcnicntato ubduita niisipiain ultra 
doinuin iddiit, pnediC laiituin paluil, iitpotc oinuia bellici iisns 
prorsus ignara dcmquo subito duabus gentibiiB trimsimnnis 
^ cheniciitoi arnvis, Scottoruin a Cireio, Plctorum ah Aqiulone, 
niultos btupet gcniilquc per aiinos Tiaiisni annas aiitoin dicimus 
has gentes, non quod extra Bnttaniam cssent positai, sed qina a 
parte Bnttomim crant remotse, duobus binihus mans intcija- 
ccntibus, quorum unus ab Oricnhili man, alter ab Occidentali, 
Bnttamae terras longo latcquc iniumpit, quanms ad sc invieem 
liortingore non possmt Oricntolis habet in modio siu nrbeiii 
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Giiidi, Occidcntalis supra sc, hoc cst, ad dcxtcram sui habct 
iirbcm Alcluith, quod Inigua corum signihcat ‘ pctram cluith , ’ 
cst criin juxta fluvium nomuiis illins 

“lit cum pluiimaiu insuhc paitcin, incipientis ab austro, pos- 
scdisscnt, coiitigil gonlcin 1‘ictoium de fiiythia, ut peihibcnt, 
lorigis JiuMbus non multis occ.inum ingrcssiini, circumagonto flatu 
vontoiura, extra fines onmes Hntt.iuiiC TTxhermmn ])C'rvcnisse, 
cjusqnc soptontiionales oras intiassc, atquc invcnta ibi gente 
Scottoiinn, sibi quoepic m pailibus illiiis scdcs pctissc, nee im- 
pctrarc pnluisso Ad h.inc cigo ii'-rpie pervcnicntes n i\igio Picti 
ut diximus, pcticrunt in oa sibi quoquD sedc's ct hiibitatiouem 
donaii 1’cs.poiidc'bant Scotti, qui.i non aiubos cos caperct insuld 
‘ iScd jios'.iiiiius,’ inquiunl, ‘saltibio \obis dare consihum quid 
ogcrc valcatis No\itnus iiisnlam aliain esse non pioeul a nostra, 
contia 01 turn sobs, quam s^rjic liicidioiibus dicbiis de longc aspi- 
ccie solenuis Jlauc adiic si vultis, habit ibilem vobis faccrc 
valctis xcl si qui icstiU lit, nobis auxiliams utimini ’ Itaiiuc 
patcntcB Biittiiniam Tuti, h.ibitaie per soptcntiionales msulai 
]) irtcs eoeperunt , iiain Austiina Biittoncs occupaverant Cum- 
que fiTorn Pioii non hahentt's pdnent a Scottti, ca solum con- 
ditionc dare conscnsoruiit, ut ubi its ptrvcnirct in dubium, maqta 
de foniHca regim pxosupia, qiiaiti do niascuhna icgciu sibi elige- 
rent qtiod n<ique hodie'npiid Putoa constat ntsc <t(tvntain “ 

In those extiaots a thud ofilliitain is given to the Piets 
ITow i ih)d Is the portion which is aftoiwauls gucu to tho 
Scandin.ivians 

The fact ot the loyal blood luiiuiiig in the fimale lino invali- 
dates tlie inlnence diawu fioiii the Biitish chaiacter ol tbe 
names ot thclbft Kings , 

Hi’t Iheic IS the e\idomc ot the Put glosses, which arc 
Eiitish Hut IS it cerhiiii fh.it they arc Pict^ 

TaVc a senes of names tiom Mime ot the more lOnglish paits 
of Wales, e g the puts about Swan&ta They will oc Welsh, 
m 1 aspect to the coimtij they come fiom, but they will not be 
fioni tlie language of the Welshmen 

Iday not this bo the casc“ hcic^ Wc must choose between a 
coiithct ot difficulties The Jlntish hypothesis will not account 
for tho Piets of Oikney, nor the Scandinavi.in for words like 
Peanjtthel 

1 conclude with the following extract from Bedu — “ Pro- 
c edciitc aiiLcm tempore, Bii^anma post Bnttoncs ct Pictos, tertiam 
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Srottonim uationcm in PiLtoriim parte recc'pit, qm ilucc JReuila 
cle Tlibernia progressi, vi I aniicitia vel term sibimct inter eos 
scclfb tpias hiictcnus habenl, Mndicainnt a <iiio Mtlelicct duco 
U'lquo hodio Daheadim vocantni, iiam lingua coiuin daal 
paibm bigniJlcat ” 

] 3 ut one view has lu'cn taken of the ( onsti iictioii of this 
p.issage, \i/ , that qm leliis to the woid Siof/oiin/i, so that it 
was the >SVo/s wlio caiin Jiom TrtJaiid, the Scuti whom lieuda 
h"], the Scots in wliose langnigc dirttl in<' int pait A’^eveitliiless, 
t 10 trill' uiteeedenf moi/ lie tlu' -woid Pn/iiniiii 

At liny lale, we lenuinbii that dal = jnits is not Scotch, 
and IS a Sc.mdinayian woid 


SECITOX XWl 

0!f UIl * ( UT 1 1 ITX> V( II 

« 

'I’he nil ostigatiou ot tlic » thnologieal iolation-> ol the Ciuitii- 
neadi lb ])ai t and p 11 1 c'l of the ijiKstiou conei ining the position 
ol the Piets * 

Tt IS gcncially, pcihaps nniitisdlj, slated that tlie name by 
mIiiiIi the Putsiseie kiionn to the liislr was Cnul/ineadi, or 
lalhcr it should bo said that tlu* goiicial oi imiviisal tiaiislalioii 
ot thc_i\oul (Jniifhncach^ a i\oid whieli appi.iib tiL'i|uciitly in the 
Iiisli Chiomclos, IS Fut The fact, liowevei, has iievii been 
piovcd 1 may, indeed, sij that it has necei lic'cn iinestigali'd 
\\ hat jtocb it lest on in tin wa\ of oxteinal evidirn e ^ Nothing 
AVli 'L in the v aj ot intyrnal ' Ih it, word for woid, Ct mUmcach 
i‘ Ihtt, 13 what nfi one his pielrndcd Ncitliei lias any one 
maintained that the one tci m is a translation ot the other Piet, 
where it has beeif translated at all, has bce'ii connected with the 
Latin pictils, painted Crudhneach, on the other hand, wlicic it 
has been interpreted, has been made a derivative of the fircck 
word Kpidov (ki itlion) = baileij Neither *of these views is 
correct, the lattei being absurd These arc noticed, however, 
for the sake of showing Unit the two names have never been 
looked upon~ai^<imvaIcnfs in the way of signification"" Tf 
Cl uithneach, then, mean Pict, it mijans it in the same way that 
Get man means Dutch the words being different, and their 
meanings, so far as tbey have any, being different also Put 
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before it IS stfited that two word> iinconneeted both in form and 
power moan the same thing, special oi idonce should be adduced , 
and this, in the c.ise biloU' us, has not been done 

It may be said, hoivovcr, that llic history of the Cinith- 
neach is tliat ot the Piets This, however, is sajing too nnich 
All that tan bo stated 111111 atcufiicj is that Ihcic is nothing 
mcomjiat ihle hetnten the tivo "VVli it likelier plaee and time 
for a Put iiiiasioii than Irclaml in the sixth ceiitiiij ^ 

Put this IS not enough Thi lolloping is an aigimicnt against 
the two words being ideiilital All the nations uith which the 
Plots have evil hten (oniiceted were known to the Irish uiidci 
names othci thin Cniitlmcath AVeio they Kelfs^ If so, the 
name, even m Ireland, would be Eriton, oi Seot, oi Gael 
WciP tiny ScaiidinaMaiis ^ It so, Lloehlin was n hat the lush 
would tall them — Llothlin or Tii ith-ila-D.uiaim (i e Panes) 

Let ns t.ike a iniroly ioimal iien of the i\oid Suppose 
Ct uithnefK h h.\d been a name, tot id ‘m litms, of a nation in the 
1101 th of Kiiioiie, oceiip.iiit of a scatoasl, and situatt'd m a countiy 
fiom nhieh Ik land tould he imadcd^ W'hat shoiiM wc lia\o 
made ot the noid then ^ Thcie is, assuiedlj, something which 
wo should not hive dour ^Vt should not have made it mean 
Pict, howevci well the Pict histoiy might have suited On the 
contrary, wc slioiild jia\o takem it as we Found it, and simply 
said that, besides such and sneli invasions of Jrel nul, there was <i 
Cruithneaeli one also Wc might, indeed, it tlio identification 
of the I’lcts ga\c ns trouble, iu.ike the Piets Cruitlmeach , 
but tins would bo veiy ditreicnt lioni ni.iking the Ciuithucach 
Piets 

AVc may jiut tlic case (hffcrcntly AVc may take some nation 
actu.iUj existing, iiiidei eoiiditions of time .anil phice, tliat would 
give them Uk same posihmi in the Irish .ann.ils thit is given to 
the Cruithne.i< 1i Wc ni, ay indeed, avnto llieii'namc instead of 
Cruithneaeli, wheicaer that avoid appc.irs Let us do this, and 
let tire u.ime be Pm Who will say th.it, if the Ema appe.ircd 
instead of the Ci uiihnc.iLh tluoughout the Jiages of tlie Irish 
liistoii.iiis, ho avould rclino upon Iho fart so patently suggested 
by the name, \iz , that there was .i Pm invasion of Ireland 
All that he could say w.as that it avas not cxactlj the inva- 
sion he expected — that Piets in their place would be the likelier 
population Tills, and the like, lie might say , but he would 
never deii> a Em luv.isioii, simply on the strength ol its com- 
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paiative impTobabiUt 7 lEc would be satisfied with what the 
name suggested 

What we have hitherto only supposed, is now stated to be a 
real fact, not exactly one according to the strict teims of the 
previous hypotheses, but one closely ai>proaching them 

No such name as Cruithncaeh is hnown in any pait of Euiope 
wlience Ireland could be acccbsihle — no such name, totidem 
hteris 

Ncithci IS any nemo exactly like it universally admitted 
to have prevailed in any part of Euiope whenco Ireland Wiis 
accessible at the time of the Ciuithneach imasions 

We ha\e not the thing, then, exactly 

But WO have a nc.u appioach to it It is submitted — 

1 That the parts on the LoworVistula are parts troiii which 
invasions of Ireland were pi acta aide 

2 That the name for the population occnp.nit of these p.iits 
in the eleventh ccnturj'j is‘ universally adniittctl to hue bicn 
some form of the root Pt-th, and good loason c'an he given 
foi the same designation having been luiient .it the time of 
the Cruithncaeh 

3 Prh" If-/’ j i’ (oiidem lileris But it is 

as nearly . »siiicc ol p lu the lush (iatlio 

will allow Cudh' is (he foim tliat Putin- would take in lush 
Gaelic, where r replaces^; 

Word tor word, then, we may deal w'lth Ciuithneach as if it 
were actually Piutliuoach, at any i itc, it is the only loim 
which the w ord could take in Gaelic 


SECTION NXVII 

» 

THF LINe.UV UltTrANNIT PROPItTOll Ob' 1111 AUIILK COASl’ 

For this, see Section ii , which is really an anticip.ition of the 
chapter which otherwise ivould ajipcar here 

Foi the further notice of the Piets and Cruithneac h, see tbc 
next section 
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SECTIOI^ XXVI r I 

Tnh SARMATIAX nYPO 

Scpai.ilmg the Pitts fiom ilie Ci luthieach, wc have found 
reasons m favom of the foinici liaMng hc('n Srandiria\ians, i e 
I^nvcgians^ Doncs 

Separating the Ctmllmeatli liom the Vut, liavc found 
reasons in fa\oui of them (the f'lmthncaLh) haMng been 
I’lufhneich, i e Piullioiiuins, oi Ihussians 

'\Vi(h the two populations (hu-, isolated, the doetnne sug- 
gested by tin l.ittci lulotejice is (leelioin conipln aliens It may, 
indeed, be oironoous It is uot, howevn, haveiscd by any real 
or nijpaiciit meoinpatLlulilies 

Is it cipiallj iiiK oniplic ated il the tuiKiit idenlifie ition of 
the two stand good ^ 1 submit that it is so to a great extent 

1*1 ussians would <oiiu liom the noilh , yeandinaMans would do 
no mol 0 I’liissians tiiiglit settle in the* Piet loealitus just as 
easily as Dines It .i Piussian oiigin is impiigncd hy (he state- 
ments at the begiimiiig of Sl( tion wv , so is an oiigiii troni 
Xoi way' It the olijeetioiis, honiioi, aie iiisnflicient against the 
Xoiwegian, they an C(|iia]]y so against (he l*uissiaii, hypothesis 

On (In* othei hand, liowe*\ci, it miisl bo admitted that the 
foims in -hy, and the gloss ilual, aic ntore Se.indmavian than 
Prussian, though tlu latter is not a noirt on is huh miieh stress 
IS laid 

Tly* identity, then, ot the t'luithncaeh wltli tlic Piets is 
compatible with a Weaiidinaiiau (jNoi thorn), ineomiMtililc with .i 
Keltic, nftiiiity toi the lattei 

I add to this remOik the loUoiMug Supposing the Piets not 
to have been Kelts, there is a slight fact against then being 
Scandinavians lu Die teim i^rn^hmd It is Xorso Put i s it a 
term that one ]?<nse, or Scdn^inaMaii population, in the Iiinitcd 
sense of the woid, would apjily to auothci ^ I think not When 
the Norwegians, Danes, or Swedes, spoke of Piets, they certainly 
meant '•omething othei than Swedish, Danish oi Noincgun 
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Such, then, is tho Prussian hypothesis — an liypothcsis foi 
which 1 only claim a share of the credit, in ease it be true I am 
at liberty to connect it with tlie name of my friend Profi ssor 
Graves, who, on tho strengtli of a wholly iiidependcnt senes of 
researches, not only identifies the Cniithnoach of tlic Irish 
Chronicles with tho Prussians, but <ilso tho Fonionans ot the 
simowith the Pomoranians If this be the case(iisl btheie 
it is), the noithern elements iii Gieat Pritain and lielind aie 
as follows — (1) Scandinav ian, - Dan ish, Norwegian, Svv'edisli , 
Sarmatian , a Slavonic — Poniuani.ui, h Lithuamc — 
PniSbian 

I am inclined to add Pm, oi llgiian, ('lemcnts as well 'I’lio 
exposition, however, of this dodrme forms no pai t of the present 
work 
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rrchnumrj siir\oj of tlic forms of words and the perniutilioiis of letters 

SECTION T 

Introdmlorv Rcmarl>s 

In Older to display, in its real extent, the affinity 
which subsists between the Celtic dialects and other 
lun^uaj^es, it will be necessary to compare them m 
two diffcieiit points of view, und to examine, in the 
first place, the lelations between then respective 
vocabulaiios oi stocks of primitive woids or roots , 
and secondly, the peculiuiitics and coincidences in 
then •’lammatical stiuctuic ]}ut bofoio we enter 
into details which pi opcily belong to either of those 
subjects, wc must consider some goneial pimciples 
of inflection, wliieli ]ia\o an iinpoitant iiitluoncc on 
the stiuclurc of woids and seiitoncos in sevcial of 
the languages to be exammod. 


SECTION II. 

Of the ppriMutatiiiii oi EIUts hi comiiosilioii and ronstructioii — Of Sandhi 
and Snuisa in Sini>krit — Of the Name principles a.s discovered in the 
Ccllie dialect'' — in the IVcl&h — in the Else — Of the di|{ciinma and 
sibilant in Greek 

It IS a habit common to many of the Indo-Euro- 
pean langiijiges to int^ichango certain letters accord- 
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ing to rules founded originally on euphony, or on 
the facility of ntteiance , and fiom this ciicum- 
stance arises the gicat capability, which these lan- 
guages possess, of coiiiiiositioii, oi the foiination of 
comiiound words The substitution of consonants of 
paiticular oidcis foi their cognates, whicli takes 
place 111 Greek m the composition of woids, uml 
in some other instances, is an example of this pecu- 
liiiiity. 

Tn Gieek, in Jjatiii, and in the Gcimaii dialects, 
the mutation of consonants is continod to words 
biought togethci uiidm \eiy peculiai ciicumstanccs, 
as chiotly when tluy ontci into the foiuiatioii of 
comiiound tcims, and it is scaicol) obscivi'd iii 
woids which still lemain distinct, and aie nieu'ly 
constituent paits of sciitencivs Eithm the attention 
to euphony and the ease of iittcimice has not I'x- 
tonded so far, or the pun>ose nas attained by a 
choice of collocation, the woids tlienisehcs lomain- 
ing unaltoied. Hut in the Sanskiit language woids 
merely in sequence have an influence iqioii each 
other in the change of tciinniations, and sometimes 
of initial Ictteis, on the piiiuaph' aboio alluiled to. 
Thus„ instead of nlnhllint munvjnh^ stabat lioino, the 

man stood, wo find the words Miitten alishUum ma- 

’ * 

'lujnJij the final t of the verb citiMhat^ stabat, being 
altered into n on account of the Inpiid consonant 
Avith which the next woid begins I'liis rliango in 
distinct Avords is humed ly the Sanskrit giamina- 
rians Sandhi, conjunction , hut the laws ac- 

11 
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cording to which compound words arc formed, and 
which have a similar reference to euphony, are 
designated Samasa, coalition. This last 

proce ss is t o be obser ved m most^ if not in all the 
European languages, and the rules which govern 
it m all instances are very similar , but the altera- 
tion of consonants m entire words, according to the 
rules of Sandhi, have been considered as in a great 
measure peculiar to the Sanskiit. It is, however, a 
remarkable fact, that in the Celtic dialects, and 
more especially in the Welsh, peimutations in many 
respects analogous to those of Sandlii are constant 
and mdispcnsahlc in the formation of sentences. It 
lb impobsihle to bung tluco or four words together 
in the Celtic languages, without modifications similar 
m their piinciple to those of Sandlii. 

The general prmciplc of these changes in 
Sanskiit may he undeistoou by the following fable 
of consonants, arianged accoidmg to the organs 
by means of winch they are pronounced, and like- 
wise jiccoiding to the intensity and mode of uttor- 
anco The Ibiiiiei aiiangcment is analogous in 
some lespects to that of the Greek mutes, but more 
iiiimerous and coinpiehensive. It consists of five 
classes, termed Guttuial, ralalino. Lingual, Dental, 
and Labial To these is added a sixth, consisting 
of semivowels ; and a seventh, contammg Sibilants 
and an Aspuatc, Avhich is associated ivith the 
Sibilants. The second •division is into two orders 
termed Surds and Soifants 
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fitTRn^ 


SOVANTS 


Outtuials 

K 

K’li 

a 

G’h 


UaltilmCB 

Ch 

Cli’li 

J 

J’h 

Gn 

IjTIlgllills 

T 

T’h 

D 

D’li 


Dentals 

T 

T’h 

D 

[Vli 


1 labials 

1’ 

P’li 

]» 

Jl’li 

jr 

Soniivowols 



Y 

11 L 

V 

yibil.mts 

S 

bh S 11 





Till MiAM Is arc im luikil 
immi" the Snn lilts 


The laws of Sandhi foibid the meeting of con- 
sonants of ditfcicnt oidcis Ilcnco a snid conso- 
nant at the end <3f a woid is changed with the 
corresponding sonant, if the next word begins with 
a sonant , and sonants arc changed into surds if the 
following words begin witli suids. 

N’caily of the same dosciiption are the muta- 
tions of consonants in tlie Celtic language , but in 
Older to obtain a view of the wliole sysfem of thes(‘ 
changes, it is necessary to compaic seveial dialects, 
as 'there is not one which iireseives them all in. an 
entire state,* The Welsh aljihabot has them, liow- 
cver, m greater variety than the otheis In this 
all urate consonants of tlic order termed above 
suids hav^e foui forms, wd those which eoi respond 
witli the sonants hiivo three The semivowids or 
liquids have two The sibilant Jcttei had piobably 
its mutation into the aspiiatc , but tins is lost in 
Welsh, though preserved, as we shall sc'c, in the 
Erse 
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First order, the primitive letters being surds. 



1 irat form, 

Sli irp 

I SlloiuI form, 

' ObtiiHC 

lliiril form, 
Aepiratt 

1 oiirtli form, 

1 iqilKl 

fruitui.Js 

( 

8 

th 

ngh 

Dciit.ilfi 

t 

d 

th 

nil 

Labi.ils 

p 

, 1) 

ph 

mil 


Second older, iii winch the pimntivcs are sonants 
These have two changes 



Pniiiitnc 

Obttiai 

T iqnid 

Gnttur.ils 

o 

n 

initi>il omitted 

ng 

Di'iit ils 

d ' 

dh or Saxon ]> 

n 

Labials 

h 

\ 

r 

m 


Thud order, Liquids These have one change 


Ih (corresponding with llic suid 

1 

111 01 Ir of the Vedas) 


111 

V 

ill 

1 


01 Tm MXTTATroN’j OF coKso^ANis f?r jir> insr on g^fitc 

In the Erse dialect of the Celtic language tho 
mutations of consonants are not so varied Each 
consonant appears in two forms only, which are 
termed the plain and the aspiiatcd. But the aspi- 
rated forms in the Eisc ai[o often the obtuse forms 
in Welsh, the aspiration being deceptive, and aris- 
ing from tho imperfect oi-tliogiaphy adopted in this 
language. The addition of h to the primitive con- 
sonants sciTes only ^ to * render it obtrusive, or, in 
other instances, to obliterate it On tliis account I 
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shall set down the table of consonants, with one 
column for the obtuse lottcis as usually spoiled, and 
another indicating their pionuuciation, which is in 
general similar to that of the obtuse forms in 
Welsh. 



j PL nil or iiriinili^t. furm 

Hecoiidio form i 
IH biptlUd 

Brcoiul iry form 
aE irticiilntocl 

(Jiittur.ils 

C or K 

Ch 

X iispiratc ) 
or Kh j 


G liaid 

Gli 



' T 

Th 

11 


D 

Oh 


L ibuiTs 

P 

J‘h 

P 


ii 

Mh 

V 


i” ■ 

Mil 

V 


1 

I'll or II 

II 

Liquids 

L (like Welsh Lli') 

L 

L plain 


1 N 

iN 



1 K (like nil) 

11 . 


Sibil.ints 

S 

s I"" 



It is to bo obsoivcd that 11 never stands as the 
initial of a woid in Eisc in the piimitivc foim, or 
13 nevci in ftict an indepoiulont ladieal lettei It is 
merely a sccondaiy form oi repiescntativo of some 
other initial, vifi. F or S It must likewise be no- 
liocd, that the same words which begin with S or F as 
their primitive initial in the Erse, taking II iii their 
secondary form, have in Welsh II as their piimitive 
initial This fact aifords an instance exactly parallel 
to the substitution m Grc'ck of the rough and soft 
breathings for the iEolic dij^amina, and, in other 
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words, for the signja OXvtpj as it is well known, 
standsfor fOi'vm,"£<T7rcpo? foi i.€<77repos,ailde7rTapiobahly 
replaced a more ancient foiin of the same word, viz , 
treTiTa , stands for <rt^, v<; and eprrra for ffOs and 
a-tpTTQi. Those instances might lead us to suppose, 
as Sir Edward Lhuyd has long ago observed, that 
the Cricek language had origiually a regulai muta- 
tion of initial consonants, similar to that of the 
Celtic, though it was lost, except ni these instances, 
or latlior as pointed out by these vestiges, pieviously 
to the invention of letters 

It IS ncccssaiy to ex 2 )lain somewhat more fully 
tho nature of these mutations of consonants in the 
Celtic languag(‘, and this eaii only bo done by point- 
ing out the ciicumstances under which they take 
place. Tho following cxumidcs aic fioni tho 
Welsh — 

I. Words of four imtials. 

i.LiriRAM 

Cell, a kmsrnan 

1 form, Cai agos, a near kinsman. 

2 form, El gar, liis kinsman 

3 form, hli char, her Idnsman. 

4' form, Vy ngliar, my kinsman 

i>i N rA.f s 

Tad, a father. 

1 form. Tad y pleiityn, tho child’s fathci 

2 form, El dad, his father. 

3 form, Ei thad,- hci fathci 

4 foim, Vy lihad, my father 
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I MtIVLS 

Pen, a head. 

1 form, Pen gm’, the head of a man 

2 fonn, El hen, his head 

3 form, Ei pheii, her head 

4 form, Vy mhen, my head 

II. Words of throe initials 

OUTTUKMS 

Gwds, a servant. 

1 form, Gwcis fydhlon, a faithful seivaiit 

2 foiin, El was, his seivaiit. 

3 form, Vy ngwas, my seivaut 

BFNl'VLS 

Duw, a god 

1 form, Diiw trugaiog, a meiciful god 

2 foim, El dhiiw, his god. 

3 form, Vy niiw, my god. ’ 

1 AlUAT'i 

Baraj bread. 

1 foi-m, Bara cauii, white bie.id. 

2 foim, ’El vaia, liis bicad 

3 foim, Vy maia, my biead 

III Woids of two initials, liquids and sibilants. 
Lhaw, a hand 

1 form, Lhaw wenn, a white hand 

2 form, Ei law, his hand 
Mam, a mother. 

1 form. Mam dirion, a tender mothei 

2 form, El vam, his ihother. 
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Ehwyd, a net 

1 form, Rliwyd lawn, a full net. 

2 foim, El iwyd, liis net. 

As the silulunt lias no sunihii iiillexioii iii Welsh, 
1 must take an cxamiilo fiom the Else 

Suil,‘ an eye. 

1 form, Siiil 

2 form, a hull, his eye 

Sldinte, lioaltli 

2 form. Do hlamto, yoiii health. 

^ B r has tliL same mutation 

Wolds beginning with vowels in Welsh are sub- 
ject to changes similai to those* belonging to Iho 
form (iuna in Saiiskut The} also take the aspi- 
late after Avords whieh cause llu* consonants to bo 
a'lpiiated 

In Welsh composition , these cliangi'S in the 
initial consonants take place moic fictpiently in ro- 
feiencc to the sens(' of woids and the iiiles of giam- 
matical coiisti uction, and without any lespect to the 
principle of euphony which govern^* tli,u Sandhi m 
Sanskiit But there arc a gii’at many similar 
changes in Welsh, for which no other reason can 
be assigned than some ical oi fancied advantage in 
lespcct to sound oi the facility of utterance It 
must likewise be ohscivmd, that in some instances 


• Tn these instanccB the initial », though eomerted into an .ispiratc in 
proiiimeiatioii, l^j suiiieliines ictaiiied u. oiUiogr ipli}, Lithor mlh a dot ovor it, 
or followed hi h But iii iither «.jsc the sihil.iut is entirely lo&t There seems 
to be no picciho lule of urtbogiiiphv in llii'- iU!it.iui.e 
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changes arc induced lu the terminating consonants 
of preceding woids, as well as in the initials of suc- 
ceeding ones. 

In the influence which some of the numcials 
liavo on othci words examples may bo found tending 
to illustrate tlios() remarks. 

Un makes no change m llic following noun , as 
un gwr, one man. 

Til and cliwech change the initials into the coi- 
icsponding aspirates , as 

til char, for tii cai 
chweeh chai, or chwo cliar 

Deg, ten, bcfo’,c bljuiodh, yc'ais, changes not only 
the initial of the following void into its coriespond- 
ing liquid, but likewise its owui final consonant into 
the liquid analogous to it Thus, instead of 
deg blynedh, 

we lead 

deng mlynodh, ten yoais, 
and instead of 

pump blyiKxlli, 

we find 

pum nilyiicdh, five ycais. 

In like maniici, wdicii the pieposition yu is pie- 
fixed to a noun, it iiqt only changes the initial of 
the following noun on the same pimoiplc of euphony, 
or ease of pionunciution,but is likewise itself changed 
Thus, for 

yn canol, we read yng nghanol, 
yn pen „ 'ym mhen. 
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yn ty, wo road yn rdiy, 
yn bara „ ym mara, 
yn gwr „ yng ngw. 

Tlio changes above described aic in a great mea- 
sui’e analogous to those which have been pointed out 
as talcing place m Sanslcrit, except that the latter 
affect piincipally, though by no means exclusively, 
the toiminations of woids. 

NO'JK 0,N SEOnoN II 

( 11 ) Tliii doctiinc IS ox( cptioiijLlc All that tlio examples 
of the text show is that the digmimi of uitun stages and 
dialc( Is hoc .line lost oi changed, and tJiat tin (Jinks used /* in 
coit.iiii 1 ascs where the L.ttms used s Tuo uvidentt th.it sueli 
foiius .Is /ifj', sf‘r, 01 let ever existed iii tlio same dmlcct 

ot the Gieck hinguagis at the same time is wholly inooiidusivt 


SECTION III 

I 

or the iiitercluiigu of ])irtiLular letter-, botweeii (liircrcnt lingiingcs — 
Table ol iiiiuierals — Ob'-ervitious ilt<bucd from it 

Tlicrc IS another corapuiisou of corresponding 
consonants and vowels, oi of Icttcis ficqucntly and 
habitually mtcrcli.angcd, which it is uecossaiy to 
take into ’consideiation, bofoic wo can piocced with 
advantage m exammiug the ^analogies which exist 
between languages of the same stock I refer to 
the plicnomcna which relate to the interchange of 
particular letters m the derivation of words from one 
dialect into anolhei, oi m* deducing them into both 
fioin a common ongimtl, and to facts which prove 
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that these changes take place according to ccitam 
rules, and not by a merely accidental variation or 
corruption. 

In order to ascertain the lules which govern this 
system of changes, it is necessaiy to proceed with 
great caution The vague conjectures in which 
wnters upon etymology have too ficqucntly in- 
dulged, have hi ought ridicule and contempt upon 
the legitimate pin suits of the philologist, and upon 
the philosophical study of languages, and have in- 
duced some persons to entoitaiu doubt, whether it 
is possible to deduce from this (piarter any histoiical 
conclusions of impoi'tanoe, oithei as to tlu' deriva- 
tion of languages themselves, or of the tubes of 
people who arc found to use lliem As an intio- 
duction to Avliat may bo stated on this subject, I 
lay before my readeis a comparison of the caidmal 
numbers in several Iiido-Emopeaii languages It 
will be appaiont on a vciy supeificial glance, that 
the words expressing those numerals in all the dia- 
lects mentioned are deiivcd from one oiigiii, thougli 
variously modified; and a siuiey of these modifica- 
tions will show the paiticuhu changes which woids 
and.thc elements of woids assume in thc’icspi'ctivo 
languages 
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fl ■§ -a 3 - 

cA to S o 0 


cu ^ g 3 § 

J 3 I :s -a 

to CA Od P 


I ^ 

M g, 

Q P tn 

P S P 

^ a 2 

s ^ ^ 


fl 3 ? 


i> 

/J? u* 

^ e 


« §- b ^ g ?; .« 

'9 b b g :i S }- 

■ B- C 'S 'B 'S b 

H C' P K K P 


K P. A ft- 
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v._x 

Jfe 

a b o 

S o 

A < V r* 
60 tv 


P- O (A p 


3 “ 3 - 

S) - 1 “^ 3 

fl 3 o 


p 

% 4 
a 

p ,s 
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CO ^ 

P O --t 

P P 
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s 

'p 

o 
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■P P 


Ip 
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P 

\A 

] 

-^1 

•N 

c3 

P 
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V 
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a O w O 
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C5 j CS P I— 

Pj m rSH ^ P 'P rP 


r. ■!> 1 1 


s -f'-gl^ggs 

c5 1 p 03 P* pp > rj 

pP^®*-prti 2 2 »S f 

^ ^OTIOPP'^ k 


Bc« (E F e I'l f ^ I 
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A very slight inspection of these tables will be 
sufficient to convince any person tliat nearly all the 
words contained in tliein aie deiived by each lan- 
guage from some of its cognates, or by all fiom a 
common source. It is theiefbre allowable to make 
them a subject of examination, fiom wdiich the 
peculiarities of each dnilect may, so far as such a 
specimen can extend, bo discoi ered 

It IS easy to obseive that certain consonants, or 
ccitam classes of consonants in one langii.ige, aie 
almost iimfoimly substitutes foi eeitain otheis in a 
different language, and .il though tins obsonation 
can hoio be made o'lil^ on a roiitiiu'd scale fiom so 
small a specimen of the locabiilar^, it may be 
sufficient for furnishing suggestions vlnch a\iI 1 he 
amply established iioin othei matoiials 

One of the most stiiking facts that appeals on 
comparing these lists of nuineials is, that m some 
of the l.uiguages of western Miiiojio guttuial or 
hard palatine consonants abound, and ttike the 
place of the sibilants, soft palatines, and dentals, 
and even of the hibuil consoiu.nts, which aie found 
in the more eastern and in some noithern languages 


IT 

(, 1 f k 

^ s , 


^ ( 

‘ 1 '1 

<iu’ (on\cit(<l into , . 

H 1> i 

i ih It X 

TT ' 

' K 

! 
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Tlio following oxamiilos iirovc this remark 




Numhui, 4 


chatur, 

Sanslv 

1 



clictj rc, 

Russ 

) eh 



clialiar, 

Vers 

) 



Ttrrapef, 

Gr 

1 " 

: ( ijuatiiui , 

Lat 

Triavpet;, 


) TT 

) become { 


pcchv ai , 

Welsh 

) 

( k, keathai] 

Else 

pc tor, 

Oscan 

t 1 



fulwdi , 

Goth 




flllU.ll, 

Tent 

1 ^ ^ 





JSiuiiai o 


pencil i, 

Sansk 

p .iiul (h 




IVis 

p and ) 

» 


TTCvre, 

Gi 

TT and T 

g ^ q and (), (puiiipie, 
o 5 

Lat 

TTt/ATTC, 

Gi 

TT and TT 

' ^ ( k and g, kuig, 


pump, 

Welsh 

p and p 


iliiit, 

Goth 

f and i 





Numiuvj •> 


sli.itah, 

S uis sh 011(1 sh 



ali.isli, 

I'ois sh .md sh 

1 ^ / (li and (li 1 , 
f 9 i it ehwe( 

Welsh 


Lat 

s nid X 

; 5 < gu tnial ) 

sex, 

1 J f ,, , . 


bcllllh 

Goth 

s and s 

) ^ and t'f. 

Gicek’ 





s.iptaii, 

Paiisk 

s and pt 

1 o / s and tilt, 

Erse 

septem, 

Lat 

s and ])t 

* ° Ml Olid tt. 

Pers 

s util, 

Welsh 

s and th 

' (') and ITT, 

Gieek 



NuirniiAi, 8 




slit 

tht ocht. 

I'll so 

aslitan. 

Saii'^k 


Peis 

sht 

KT OKTO), 

Gicclv 

liasht, 


\yyth. 

Welsh 

thJ^ Ct oclo. 

Lat 




hi ihtan. 

Goth 
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fl.isan, Ransk 


Miihali, S.ni-ik 


tniisat, Smsli 


Scilam, Saiisk 
sad, L*crs 


NiviJiii 10 

( K Sih.a, 

c dccciii, 

ch dculi, 

j K 'I'-g, 

y h iilmii, 

li tailiuii, 




iftAU RAL 100 

I K tKarov, 

o i c centum, 

3 ) 

j / c cant, 

rS ) K kett, 

1i hunt. 



Gicok 

Xjfit 

Else 

Welsh 

Tent 

Goth 

L it 
Welsh 
0 1 eck 
El sc 


Gn'ck 

I..it 


Clock 

Lat 
Wi Ish 
Else 
Goth 


TIic piccotling facts .suggest the fellowiiig ob- 
servations 

The Sanskiit and some other languages holding 
a near i elation to it ui the foims of words abound 
in sibilants and soft jialatinc consonants They 
have these letters m several instances, in which 
cognate words in other languages have in the place 
of them guttuials, oi hard palatmcs, or dentals 


> 

' fXKO(Ti IS piohihl} t elKovri 
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The Greek substitutes for tlic sibilants and soft 
palatines of the Sanskiit, chiefly the tenues of the 
hard palatine or guttural class and of the dental, 
viz , H and r. In scvcial instances the Greek, par- 
ticularly the iEolic, has ir in the place of the Sanskrit 
soft palatine, or ch; as in xejj.7r£ for pancha, 
TTEo-upa (^B-ETupa fur chatur. 

The Welsh makes nearly the same substitutions • 
as the iEoIic Gieck It puts p for the soft palatine 
ch in the instances before mentioned It substitutes 
more goncrally hard palatines or gutturals (either c, 
i c k), or ch for the soft palatines and sibilants of 
Sanskiit. It has the uspiiato gnttnial ch instead of 
the aspiiate sibilant sh It has Ih in the place of ct 
and pt 

The Else substitutes for the sibilants and soft 
palatines of the Sanskiit, gnltmals, as the haid c or 
k, as also in some instances the gnttnial aspirate ch. 

Till! Latin displays nearly the same phenomena 
as the Else It jiuts c oi qu, equivalent to k, m the 
places of the letters above mentioned Neither the 
Else nor the Latin adopts the p of the Welsh and 
-ZEolic Greek, but they have c or q instead of it, as 
in other instances where the Sanskrit has ch 

Tile Gothic and olhci Teutonic dialects resemble 
the ^Velsh and the iEolic Gieek, cxiicpt m the cir- 
04m stance that they piefer aspiiato consonants, as 
Ante for tfs^vs or pump, fidwor for pedvvar, or B-erup, 
thri for tri. They likewise substitute the simple h 
in the place of palatines and sibilants in other Ian 
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guages, as may be seen m a variety of instances, as 
in the numerals, 6, 8, 9, 10, 100. The Persic and 
the Greek languages use the aspirate in some in- 
stances in a similar manner. 

We are not yet prepaicd for entering on a com- 
parison of the vowels and diphthongs as they are 
related to each other m these cognate languages. 


12 
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CnAPTER IT. 

Fuither proofs and extcnsioa of tlio observations laid down in tbo 
preceding chapter 

SECTION I 
Introductory remarks 

The cliangcs which I have pointed out in the pic- 
oedmg section hotivccn jhirticular consonants in the 
derivation of woids from one 1‘inguago to another, 
appear, m some instances, so unlikely, and the 
analogy, if any, in pionunciation is so remote, that 
many of my loaders may be disposed to regard the 
examples on whicli I liavo founded my remarks as a 
mere result of accidental coincidence These changes 
are, notwitlistanding, regular and systematic. I 
shall not attomiit to account foi them, oi to say 
how they took place, but they arc accordaiu; with 
observations which may be tiaccd t6 a great extent 
in the comparison of kiiidicd languages. As I can- 
not, however, expect that any person should be 
convinced of this fact on my asseition, I shall hero 
adduce some further c\idcnce. 
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SECTION II 

Of llio iiitercliangc of jnlitiiio or t'ullural consonants mill labiala in tbo 
diflcrent linguagcs 

The mtcicliiingc of cognate letters, both mutes 
and liquids," is a thing familial to every body, but 
the permutation of palatines into labials appears 
much more impiohjiblc. We haie obscived that 
tins interchange has taken pltice in sevenil instances 
111 the mimerals of Tndo-Euiopoiin languages Gieat 
as the diffeicnce is hetween such elements of aiticii- 
lation as k and p, wo find them to stand as icpro- 
sentativcs for each othci even iii two ditferciit dia- 
lects of the same l.inguagc Some duileets of the 
Giock language atford a well-known exemplification 
of this lomark The lomaus and il^oliaus iiiseitcd 
Ku-rnfa in a vaiiety of woids, instead of tti, used m 
the otlicr Giceiaii dialects This lemaik has hocii 
made hy many of the scholiasts and old giammaiians, 
and more fully diy Vossuis,’’ uho says, “ lones in 
luteiTogativis ot iclatiMS Tunt<uit tt in «. Ita 
dicunt pro trw , oacws pro ottw? , pio tt;"} , Trticroi,, 

Kocroi , OTTOffOfj OKOfXOS , TTOtOV, KOlO'i , UTTOIOS, OKoXo\ , TTOT^, 

* 

■ Thp cogn.it*? mutt s arp 

t, (1, th 

* k, K, ch 

Pi l>, ph 

Cognate liciuids or semnomls art iii tn iny hngu.igi s the following 

1, r, V * 

Oiiard Joh Vowi di, Litttruruni pprmnritioiipTrnct.itii", laiig 

Till pr(fix,p 24 rd Nrnp \7h2 
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xoTB , oTToVe, oxore Gisecis quoque xuajxoff est faba. 
-^Eolcs quoqiic uti x pro tt testator Etyinologici 
auctor in xo7os Sic liatiiii jccur a Gr. et 

scintilla, quasi spintilla, a o-7riv&i;p ” 

The same writer has adduced othci instances in 
which tins interchange has taken place between the 
Gieek and Latin* 


Lupu'- 

\VKOS 

Si'pcs 

(XTjKO^ 

Sjioli.i 

cTKvXa 

Vi'sjias 

a(fn)Kds 


“ Maximo tamon locum id habet in ns vocibus, 
in quibus juxta Joiiicu' el vEoJuae dialccti piopiie- 
tatoin, TT tiansiif in x. 

liquus all ^lOolico lkko<{ pro tTTTro? 

J liquid ab -/E oIko ivvcKoa „ Gi ivvkrra) 

Linguo ab ^Eolic o XsIkw „ Gr \et7r<u \i.‘l a X-ewraj, 

V Xifiirdvo) 

(Ilia ab Ion kTj pio Gi tt;} 

(iinituoi a Trirropa, Kerropa 

(iimuiiio 4i Trevre, TrepLire, KtvKt 

(llU'’ <1 TIV, KK 

(liiotK'h al) Toincp xore, Gi ttotc 

fluoUl'^ <1 KOTOS, Jiro TTOTOS 

Scquoi .lb tKopKii pio cirop^i 

The leaincd Edwaid, Lluiyd h.is obseivod that a 
siiiiilai interchange of p tiiul k takes pi. ice logularly 
between the Welsh .md Else dialects of the Celtic 
language I shall cite his words and the evidence 
ho adduces for this remark 

■ Vt)« iilii -nil ]i 21 
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“It IS veiy remarkable that theic are scarce any 
words in the Irish, besides what aie borrowed from 
the Latin, or some other language, that begin with 
p , insomuch that in an ancient aljjhabotic vocabulai^ 
I haTO by me that letter is omitted, and it is no 
less observable that a considerable number of those 
words, whose initial letter in the Tiiitish language 
is, a p, begin in the lush with a k, or, as they con- 
stantly write it, -with a h This partly appears by 
the followmg examples — 


Paul, \V 

d pole oi sl.iko. 

ICual, li 

Peth, 

1 d tiling, pdit, ^hllle, 
1 huihe. 

1 Ivoil, Ivoda, Kfii (1 

Pd*-' 

wliat 

Kd '' 

PAsk, 

Easier, 

Kdhg 

Pencils, Corn 

AVlutsuntuk, 

Kdikis 

Poiswin, W 

tbiitt, 

Kailhsloaii 

Pcauch, 

a cough, • 

Kasai h(l 

Pen, 

u head, 

Keaiin 

Tuy, 

nho 

Kid 

Puvlh, 

sense or iiuaiiiiig. 

Kial 

Pldiil, 

ihililii 11, 

Kl . 11111 and Klaiid 

Tljv, 

featheis. 

Klfivi 

Peilii.ii, 

. fouT, 

Katliaii 

Pyiup, . 

h\ e, 

Kfiig 

Pdir, 

a luriidce oi Ctiuldioii, 

Kail and Koiie* 

Pi on, 

a ton, 

■ Kiau 

Par, 

a ( oiiple, 

Koiaid 

Pridli, 

cuith or ilay. 

Kiiadli 

Pa raid, 

w hereforo, 

K'lLd 

Pryv, 

d worm, • 

Kl kv 

Pob, 

every, 

I 'each or tiaih 
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And sometimes in other parts of the words we 
find the same • as 

Yspydhad, a hawthorn, iSktathach 

Map or Mdb, a t>on, Mak 

The pieccdmg examples aie (piitc sufficient to 
establish the fact asseitcd m the present section. 
We sliall hcicaftcr find the application of this 
remark. 


SKCTION 111 

Of the lutcrcli.iiigo of ''ilnlint and soft pilitiuo Loii'souuds «i1h guttiiriilsi 

or h ird iialatu'Cs 

It has hecu customaiy in many lungiiagi's, and 
111 our oAvn among othcis, to soften the guttural or 
haid palatine lettcis, or to mtcieliaiige them with 
other elements of pionuncution which aic teimed 
sihilaiits and soft palatines. "VVo substitute the 
oidiiiaiy ch in the place of the liaid c, oi the k of 
other cognate languages, and say eliuieli for kirk 
or kiiclie The Italians pionoiiiice TschitscKcro a 
name win cl i the Cieeks wiote KiKtpcov. Secondly, 
many nations arc in the habit of sol’tenmg the g, 
and giving it the pronunciation of our j, as wc ai’e 
accustomed to do when t,his consonant comes before 
the vowels o and i. Tliiidly, we shall find some 
languages converting the guttural aspirate x or ch 
into sh, as the Welsh substitute chweeh for the 
Sanskrit sliash. ^ ‘ 

It will illustrate the two former of these changes 
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to observe that the Sauskrit ^ eh'' is uitei change- 
able in tlio regular inflexions of that language for 
ZR k, i.nd ai j likewise for ^ g Thus, verbs be- 
ginning with k, m the icduplication of the initial, 
ivhicli m Sanskrit, as m Gieok, is a charactei of 
the protcrpcrfcct tense, substitute eh for k, and 
vcibs beginning with g substitute j for that con- 
sonant. The following arc examples 

HOOT ritPsrNT I'lti- 1 h un iii n.r 

F kri, (to make) karoti chakara 

^ gai, (to sing) >lI<rfrT, gayati ^nft, jagau 

We cannot lind^ a* paiallel fact in the Sauskiit 
language for the thud leniaik, which lespocts the 
luteichangc of the aspiialc sibilant foi the aspirate 
guttural, because the Saiiskiit has no consonant 
analogous to the Gicek 'xj. or the Welsh eh. 

The preceding lemanlvs will be inoio peispicuous 
if we place these changes in a tabular form, as 
follows — ■ 

^ It, or c, or q, interchanged for ^ ch. 

,, ,, j, sometimes foi ^ s, ^ sh, or ^ s 

^ 8> JJ • O 7J o ^ J 

X? as or chpiiatc guttuial, for IT s, ^ sh, or ^ s. 

• 

It must be observed that the Greek Et and ZijTu 
are to be included in many instances among the 
palatuic letters, and fall under the same lulcs of 
permutation. Hi i8 sometimes represented in San- 
skrit by ^ ksh, but fiequenily by the simple cha- 

^ f'h, as in fhim 
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racter corresponding with sh. when it is the 

ohaiacteristio of verbs making the future in fw, may 
properly bo considered as a palatine letter, and it 
will be found represented in Sanskrit by palatine 
consonants. 

I shall exemplify these rcmaiks by some lists of 
words in addition to those instances alicady dis- 
covered among the numerals, in which the above- 
mentioned inteichangos occui The first scries con- 
tains examples of soft palatines in one language, 
and hard palatines oi gutturals in another; the 
second, cases in which j is substituted for hard g, 
and the thud, woids in which sibilants appear mthe 
place of gutturals oi haid palatines. 

I. Woids ill which ^ ch or cli soft is inter- 
changed with hard palatine letters. 


IVOTIUS 1IVM\(J Cll Oil til ''OFT 

^ tha, <111(1, subioiiicd ) 
to the noun, \ 

chtitiii , 
loclni, 
lochate, 

XeutTtret, ) 
lochayati, 
loctianam (.in eje) 

^ tichiis, 
vnchati, oi ) 
valcti, ( 
chyotati, 

nchch’liati (S ) | » 

rodchcth(Enfjr ') ) 


t^OllDb ]1AR1> rATAT 1 N 79 

KoX (Gil, quo (Tjrtt ) 

quiituoi 
look (I-llig 

looketh 

lu('et (Lat ) 

^ Hu pad, i Ihugad (W ) 
Aot es (Lat ) 

^d^ei, I e /3a/cet, iiiidc 

"Xederai, %eeT<it. 

( optyerai. 

( circirht (Germ } 
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A\OHUS ICA^rNO ^ Cll OK CIC SOFT* 

uchcl,a.h, 

uchcluitd (arroganco) 
clmrch, 


WOllOS Ilurso HVKI) IVlVTIMs 

mil, iiclicl (AV ) 
hotli ((jlt'nii ) 
iitli.ul (W^), act of using 
Kvpiaici}, kiiclie, ult 


IT. Tlio following are exaniplos of j oi «r m 
Sanskiit supplying the place of 7 01 g 111 Gieek and 
other Euiopcan Avoids 


SANHKKll 

januh, 

jam, 

jai'aii, 

j3rati, 

jai)ati, 

Jrtgcuas, 

jalas, 

tcjayati, he sluipeus 
a] ah, 
r. 0.1 in 


H \\ I VNOl, VOl s 

gomi, yow, kni'c 

yvvi), 

yepaiv 

ypaw. 

)iiig.i( 
iypi'iyopo'i 
begot ten, yh‘'>)<i 
Oiyyerai. 
alya, goal 
i<'£reni 


III Instances of sibilant consonants inteichangi'd 
ibi guttui.ils ' 


tiLllIJ iMS 

dns, root 

chtdarsa, 

dan*?, loot, 

dasati, 

misrayati, 

misrain, 


cn ni iiVLB 

SepKtiv 

hehopKa 

SuKueiv 

StiKi/ei 

fiiayerai 

niixtum, 


' Tho words in tlio Itft hand columns nyt otlicrwisp spctifitd, .ind iitillici 
English, tioi Latin or Grnlc, nt Sanskiit 
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BIUILA^T^ GUTlUttAIiS 


astvdh 1 1 

[ cquiiB 

asp (Persian) J I 

[ each (Erse) 

sivdsiuam, 

soeoriim 

swdsrus, 

Boci us 

pasus, 

pccus 

swasaram, 
soroiom, j 

hdiMostoi (doim ) ^ 

1 1 

sun (Else) l 

1 khwahai (IVrs ) 

i Ivlin aci (Welsh ) 

sister, ^ 

Bp6(ro<:, 

clinchd (Else ) 

Beta (Lai ) 

XatTT? 

Hiu'ss (Germ ), snoot, 

ki»-ah (Satisk ) 
thnt^(W) 

mIox (li.it ) 

XdXi^ 

scliwau (Geiin ), hnan, 

KVKVO<; 

shoit (Eng ) 

ciiitns, toiiit 

chicn (French) 

« anis 

has (Lat ) 1 j 

( khnk (Peis) 

Os (Gr ) j ( 

( hmh (Welsh ) 


SECTION IV 

OI tho rcHiions of the T-vpinte — Of tlio siibslitulioii of the aspirate in 
sevcrillatit'iMULslor S uiil for F — Of the .uspirato as’a guttural or hard 
palatiiio 

The state of Greek words beginning with tho 
asjnrate, or with tho digamma, has long been an 
object of attention among grammarians. Some of 
the facts connected with this subject are capable of 
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elucidation by a rcforouco to Ibo laws of the Celtic 
language 

It was obscivod by Edward Llmyd, that 11 is 
never t he fiist or pioper initial of any woid i^tl^ 
Fise language, but that words beginning with F or 
with S change that initial accoiding to the laivs of 
pel mutation peculi.ii to this dialect of the Celtic into 
ir lienee ho infeis with piobability, that in the 
piiinitivo foim of these woids they began with F or 
S, and that cognate words which begin with II in 
other languages have lost their proper initial In 
like maimer some Oieek noids now Ix'gmniiig with 
an aspmito have hist an oiiginal digamma, while 
others, as eirra and ef, coiiesponding witli septem 
and sox in Ijatiii, and with sapta and shush in ^an- 
skiit, have iii all piobability lost an initial *S'.‘ 

The following woids, collected by Lhuyd, arc 
cognate in the 'VYelsh and Else languages In the 
Else they begin wath S in then piimitive foim, and 
with H in a secondary foiin, or in t ('gimme. In 
Welsli they have siil}’^ one begiiiniiig, with II I 
add a third eolunm to shew the coiiespondenees pre- 
sented by ot^^er languages, oi nieicly to point out 
the moaning. 

ilist \M]S11 MfAMNU 

sailcng or hailcog helig salix (L ) willow, 

solan or halati lialcn sal, uX? 

Llnijd remarks with great prolxihilrty, th it sui-h pliLiioraui i imlii ito 
till foniitr ixisUnie of ii ^stem of ji^nii^tioii in i^tliir 1 tiigiiiigi^s, hiiiiil ir 
to that whiih is still piL'niiLil in thcCVltit ili.iliits 
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FUSl 

WEI SlI 

eailtc or hailtc 

halhl 

saitli or haitli 

haid 

saith or haith 

hfith 

sav or hlv 

liav 

Bdvail or ha\ail 

h avail 

skoiltea 

holht 

sc 

c 

sea\ .ik 

hehog 

scalv 

hel\ a 

sealv a 

helii 

sealga 

hela 

scalgaiic 

htlliwi 

scan 

h(*n 

scasg 

hesg 

BOllo 

h.ihn 

seol 

hdyl 

SI 

lu 

bin 

bith 

hjii 

hedh, and 
hodliwch 

bil 

hil 

sti 

hii 

boincnn 

liinoii 

suau 

hjn 

Sometimes the 11 in 

bcgh 

yell 

suas 

juch 

xiiitar 

clcstyi 


OTUrU \.G1 b MFANINO 

b^ilitus salted 

swarm 
tlllUbt 
summer 

sinnhs like 

tlelt 
Lo 

hawk 

herd 

possession 

liunting 

huntsman 

s( iK'x old 

sedge and lu clgc 
saliv.i 
a sail 
bii, she 

this 

I 

peace 

* t 

seed 

long 

liUi weatliei 

s()iunn,s, vtrvo^, 

Welsh IS lost, as in 

ox 

super, inrip 

flag 


It woTild be easy to point out numerous instances 
of a paiallcl clcsciiption, in which words beginning 
in Greek with the aspiiato have in Latin and other 
languages either S oi t he The following 

arc examples chiefly ftoni Yossius — 


'• (ii mini's PiutSLliL G HiUTii.itik, p 18.J 
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1 Aspirate substituted for 8.*= 


V?I 

SUM 

efyira. 

hOipo 

oKn, 

i>al 

aXKofiai, 

sails 

ayiot 

sacoi 

aprrrca, 

sarpo 

aSX<i, 

VltlS 

t. 

so 

t \ 

socus 

eSoy, 

sedc'j 


somis 

eireaOat, 

SO((U] 

eip/jM'i, 

• 

soniio Sialif'oi 

epTTvWov, 

i SOI p} Hum SoiMiis m 

1 Kiloff 2 


SO\US Foslus 

6p,aX6<t, 

V ff 

Slliulis 

tO-TO), laTTJ^l, 

sisto 

€KVp6<!t 

S(H 01 

l/cvpa. 

SOLI US 

o\of, 6 \qv, 

solus 

vjrap, 

sopol 

vpa^. 

SOI ox 

ISpax;, and i8(ap. 

SUllol 

oi, 

SUl 

oX/coy, 

sulcus 

r \ 

VTTO 

sub 

inrep. 

supci 

r \ 

fcTTTa 

soptoni 


sox 


■ Lnconcs, Argivi, ramphjhi ct Erttnensrs 2 CMiiurc Hnldit nt(|Uc aspir- 
Htioncm CJ11B loco sufflcerc , ita nov<ra lis Pht*/iua fiuiKd , ira<ra, raa , 

BovrSa, Poioa roi^trai, Traijjai, iti J'risc L \ I liinil, p JO 
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vrrep^io^. 

superbiia 

VTrriov, 

supimis 

f\ 

609, 

BUUS 


sylva 

2. Instances of the rough aspirate substituted for 


r or V/ 

itnrepa, 

Tospora 

eiXo}, 

\ol\o 

'Evero^, 

Vciiolus 

'E\i'a, 

( Volia Sciv ad -d'iiu'id 
( I 

itTTiaii, 

ft'sl uin 

opiXia, 

fainilia 

appoi, 

foitae Scaligoi 

eppa and i 
etppo^, ) 

lirmiiB 

In other mstanccs the Gicok language seems 

even to have lost the 

spiiitus aspei, and pronounces 

such woids with the 
folloAving 

gentle aspuMlioii as in the 

d\So9, DoiiLC, pio uXaDf, saltiis 

eTTO), 

soqiio, (lico 

el, 

M 

dvev, 

8U10 

dvea, aval, 

SITIO 

'apioTepo'}, 

Binislcr 

6p<f>e(a, V po<l)tci), ' 

soibeo 


111 these mstanccs the spuitus lenis stands, where 
probably the spiritiis aspcr once stood, for an ori- 


Cliitily from 6 I "V ossms, uLi supra 
■ Gnmm, th i p i>87 
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ginal S. In the following, the cligamma was ori- 
ginally the initial Icttei 

eap, \ Cl 

( vidcnms, Siinsk vulmus, 
lOfiev, J 

( 8CmiU8 

aTulmT)^, vulpos 

tTa\o?j Mfuliis 

Perhaps wo may trace the effect of a similar dis- 
position to soften and obliterate the initial S in the 
following words beginning with consonants. 

<y\(l<f>eo, scalpo 

ypaxpa, soi ibo 

y\v<f)ct), sculpo 

II rcpicsentiiiga liaid puhiliiie oi gultuiul conso- 
nant in the Teutonic languciges. 

In the foiegoing pai.’^iaph it has been sliown, 
that the lougli asp]i«ite oi II icpu'sc'uts m sevoitd 
of the Indo-European languages, a sibiLiiit, oi the 
digamma or vau .Thus tlic Welsh, as well as the 
Greek language, diops the S oi the E entnely, and 
substitutes the aspiiatc in woids which oiigiiially 
had either S or F for their initial, or which appear 
to liavo had ore ot them, as far as can be judged 
from the cognate languages while' in the Eisc tlie 
aspirate is still used as a regular inflexion of words 
properly beginning, and yet often retaining the ori- 
ginal S or F. I shall now shew, that in the Liitin 
as well as in the Teutonic languages, 11 is the sub- 
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stitute for, or is to l)o considorccl as, a radical hard 
palatine or guttural It stands foi k, g, oi cli 

In the Iblloiving words 11 in Latin seems to he a 
substitute for the Greek X ^ 


Inema, 

Xetpof 

halo, 

XaXo) 

haia, 

Xoipo<; 

hen, ohm lu'M, 

^ecri, imtlc x^c<; 

hio, hi>(o, 


hii, 

X^'^P 

hinniflo, 

XtXiBav 

hoitus, 

Xt>pTo<; 

liiimi, 

Xapat 

hunulis. 


huiiioi , 

Xvp’CXt 

voho, 

iox& 

In the following instances tin' Teutonic languages 

substitute 11 foi a 

palatine in Greek and Latin 

words ^ 


I’laiidus, 

halls, hal/, li.ilt, (lame ) 

Kuwa^is, 

haupi, hanaf, hemp 

caput, 

haubith, houhitli, ha\ pt 

xapBia, cor 

hacifo, he’za, heart 

Kvwv, cams 

hiuilhs, hiind, hoiiiul 

koT\o<;, 

hoi, hole, ho’h)w 

cclarc, 

hilaii, heln 

KaXap^'i, calamus. 

hnlam, halm 

Kaprro'i, Kaprepot, 

hurtlus, hart 

coinu. 

haurn, lioni 

colluin, 

hals 


' O I Yossius, ulll MipiB 

» Tbc list IS tikcn from Dr. Jaooli Gnmm’s Deiitsclic Grammfttik Tlic 
Teutonic words me Sloeso-Gothic, Old Iligh German, and English 
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KpV/lO<!, 

kKaUiv, 

Kpd^eiv, 

/jXeTTTTJf, 

lux, (< (’ luka,) 

OlKO<}, 

tdCCIC, 

socor, 

In Sanskiit wo often 
the r in 

in.lli:), 

ahdii, or Mion, 


hrim, rhyme (old Noiso ) 
hLihan (Goth ) 

Lidkjaii (Goth ) 
hleftiis (Goth ) 
luihad, lij'ht, litht 
vcihs (Goth ), house 
thdhan, dagon 
s\ailii,i (Goth ) 

find ^ h coiTosponding to 
Greek woids 

p^a. 

eymv. 


ShtTlO.N V 

OI the iiilon lnn,i« of iloiiHl uid mIiiI ml IpHu'* 

In a variety of langiihges, either for the sake of 
<’uphony, oi fiom capiice or accident, sibilant hdteis 
liave been interchanged witli dentals The eonvei- 
Mon of the Gicek figina i nto tan is fainiliai to all 
classicfd re.iders Tlie use of the double tt instead 
of the double <r<r is said to Iiave been introduced m 
Athens by Peiiclcs, but it probably pic-cxisted as u 
custom homew’iieie, other\\;ise it would liavc been 
loo gloat an innovation. It was piobably a Boeo- 
tian habit, for the Boeotians said avplrreiv instead of 
ffupifetv, 01 the .^olian avpia-aeiv , and ottA/ttoj for 
oTrXt'fftk Tlie interchange of do- and f for tt is a well 
known dialectic vaiicty in the Greek language 

13 
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The single t was also put for a by tlic Bohans and 
Dorians, as 

Sl^Tt, 1 \ BiScoa-t 

If t 1^1 { 1/ 

eirerov, I i erreaov, 

TTOTiiZav, ^ ' 7ro<reiSciv. 

The late Attics adopted this custom, and said 
Tijfiepov, fiiravXo^, for (n)fJi£poVi pAaavXo’;? 

In the Teutonic languages the fieqiient use of s 
and 7f in the one class, and of t the othei’j^ has 
always been a characteristic distinction of the idioms 
which belong to the High and Upper German diio- 
sion, and of those allied to the Platt Dcutsch or 
Lower Goiman dialects For water m English and 
Holland-Dutch and Platt-Deutsoh, the Iligh-Dutch 
has wassci ; for aut, aus , for sweat, schweiss , for 
foot, fuss ; for sAveet, suss , for let, hiss. Tins fact 
is so well known, that P is superfluous to dwell 
upon it. 


SMJTIOX VI 

Of tho substitution of R lor S 

The interchange of s and r is very frequent in 
qiany Indo-European languages 

Among the Greeks it is Siud that the Laccdaimo- 
nians substituted p for <r and probably other Do- 
nans had the same custom. For IVtto?, ttoO?, deov, 
Trai?, they said Zinrop, TTop, a-iop, Troip.^ The interchange 

■ Mattliice'H Grammar, cd 1C29, p 34 
■■ Tbiil p 33 
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of per for pp was much moio ficqucnt , it is, at least, 
moi e commonly seen in hooks, per hciiig pccii l i a r to 
tlic Attic dialect. 

We learn fiom Quintilian, Yaiio, and Fe.slns, 
that the Tlomai is substituted i m a f>UMt many 
Avoids foi s, which h.id been moio aiicieiitl} used 
Accoiding to the last montioTU'd wiitoi the ancients 
wiote majosibus, meliosibus, l.isibus, fosiis, foi nia- 
joiibuH, melioiibus, l.iiibns, and ferns. 

It lias been obseived^ that r is the most lecfait 
foim 111 all tliese iiist.imjes, and s the most ancient ' 
In the vci} oldest of Latmity that is e\- 

lant, and which lnn» been asciibed to the age of Ko- 
muhis, Mz a lijmnof the Fiaties Ai vales, engiavod 
on a stone which was discoveii'd ah 21 S, aie 
found these woids, “Fnos Lases ^uvale,” nuMning, 
in all inobability, “JiTos Laies juvatc* ” It is said, 
indeed, that tlie lettei r w.is unknown to tin' okh’i 
Latins, who used s instead of it, till the tune of 
Appius Claudius I’a'cus, who mfiodiiK'd tin' i 

Tlie following *irc examples o( the suhslitutioii 
of r foi s, 111 which we (.in ti.n(' both loiins in the 
Latin language 


.isslis, 


aisus 

lobiii , 


liobiiH, uiidi' robusfuH 

honiii. 


honos 

uibni, 


.11 bos 

' Oiiinnis Dtiitsrhi 
DkriUpr.iihc 

1 Gruniuitik 

llopp’s f'linpigltion^sjstirii dur Sm- 

' T ui/i, Si»(;iii ill 

T iiiif Ltnisri 

t 1 ,*l) 112 Afltlung’'. Mithiiil it< s, 


111 il |) lliO 
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pigiiora, 

pignosa \ 

plunmd. 

plusmia \ Festus 

holora. 

liclcsa ) 

ara, 

asa 

arena, 

asena Vaiio 

carmen, 

casmen 

ferito, 

fesia* 

laics, 

lascs 

cut, 

C«lt 

Aurclii, 

Ausclii 

Finn, 

FuHii Quintilian 

Papiin, 

PapiMi 

Valeiii, 

Valcsn N 

Libor, 

j 

' Quintilian 

(lamor, 

clanio'' 1 

vapor. 

vapos ^ 

The same change may 

bo mfeired to liavo taken 

place in all woids which take i in the increment in- 

stead of s , as, acus, pocus, foedus, pigiius 

The Latins substituted r for s in otlicr woids 

cognate witli the Greek 

as 


('dor for ict\7]^ , 

1 1 IU)I Kpvo^ 

Thn importance of this observatioi^wiU hereafter 
ho apparent, when wo come to trace the relationship 
of Latin words with tliosc of other languag('S. Wc 
shall find i frequently substituted in the former for 
an s or some equivalent in the I^atin, and the re- 
semblance is more decided between such words when 


■ 1 OS'lll"-, llbj Mip 
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we restore the original s. Thus sororein, perhaps 
originally sosorem, la almost idi'iitilicd with the 
Sanskiit swasa ram The same cliaiigc of lettcis has 
an useful application to the inflections of veil)s, as 
wo shall have occasion to ohsorve 


SECTION VII 

< >f tho rel Uion of diireront vowcN »n<] diphtlioiii^s to r itli rdllt-r in diHiTt nt 
lintjuij'e'. ' Synoptical tabic of letters intcrtli iiiK' <b]u between diller- 

cut liiigiiaues 

“ « 

The vowel's aio by no means to be discaidod lu 
tiaciiig till! douv.itions of woidt. and the lelatioris of 
languages, as some leuined philologists liavc eiio- 
ncously maintained If luiy pioot is neeessaiy t>f 
tins reiiiaik, fi A'oiy stiiUing and suflicit'nt one may 
he found ni T)i Jatob Cliimm’s uiiahsijs of the Teu- 
tonic ■yeibs 

The llist lettei^f the Sanskiit alpliahot, oi tlio 
a-kaia, whieh itc gciicially lepicseiit by a, is a slioit 
vowel, and, as it lias btsm alieudy obseived by I’lo- 
fessoi lh>pp, roiiespoiids in difteieiit iiislanees'lMtli 
nearly all tho slioit vowels of the (irrcck and Latin 
languages It is easy to point out’ many examples 
111 which it occupies the place of tlio slioit e and of 
the Gieek epsilon, and the short o and oinicroii, as, 


dasan (fs ) 
ashta fiS ) 


8t^a, dL’ci‘111 
oxTO), inUi. 
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It oorrosponds also very frequently TVitli the Latin 
11 before s oi m m the teiminations of woids The 
endings of Sanskrit adjectives and nouns arc fre- 
quently in (^:) or (^J^) for the masculine, (’^) for 
the feminine, and (Si or for the nciitci these 
arc most correctly represented by ah or as or o?, a, 
and am or ov. 

Instances may be found in winch coiiesponds 
with other sliort vowels, but they aie not so fic- 
quont ; as 

• igni*?, hio 

The Sanskiit oi long a is most ficquently 

found to occupy the place of d oi w in Latin and 
Gicok woids , us in 

(ladrom, 

The othei Sanskiit lowels, i and ii, long and 
slioit, coiiesiiond with those iieaily i elated to them 
in sounds ; viz the long and shoit i or twra, and the 
long and short u oi v-^ixbv 


OF mVlITllONUS 

t 

» 

The soniivowcds ^ ja, and ^ va, or wa, and 
the diphthongs Tf c, and* ^ ai, coiicspond with the 
Gicck and Latin towels , thus, 

y.i, iuicl TJ c, with at (Ji and v Lat 

^ wa, „ Tj di, „ 0) and ii 

Examples of tlie foimoi kind occni in the tci- 
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minations of verbs in the middle and passive voices 
in Sanskrit and Greek. They are thus 


IN SANSKKlr 


IN C.KI'1 K 


o, 

SO, 

te, 


flat 

at iiiid aai 
Tat 


ya IS used in Sanskrit whcie at occurs m 
Greek and e in Latin, m very many cases One 
example occurs in the form of verbs having in San- 
skrit a future signification, but used in Gieck and 
Latin with a preterite potential sense Thus, fiom 
the root Bhu or Fuo, we have 

lihaMsliy.Tinv — fuissem . lel.ilod to ( 

j llio Giuk I ats 

yati et ) iuim iii (at 


> \ till M \ 

Nwdnam (S ) 

N\\ris.nam, 

vaohain, 

aWciNaram? 


WT ■''i oil ws 
wiunn (Ji ) 
sorei um 
\ ocern 
av^erat 
Noroi'oin 


I shall CQUcludc tlio ibiegoing icmaiks on siiJb- 
stitutions* or intei changes of lettois in diffeicnt 
languages by an attempt at a table of correspond- 
ences 
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r 

1 o 

H 

1 M 

1 ^ 

1 

i w 

k or c f 

bxbh f 

e« ^ ri<i 

o 

o 

TJI 

rP 

^ U n Pp 1 

1 

I-P 1-^ i-P t-^ 

^ H W H « 1 

o tn «i-( w ^ 1 

1 

en 

»-H 

(C 

»«► 

H 

tJD fcc 

S ,' 

+- te 

So s i 

to 'S rp rJ:^ ^ ' 

H 

>-l 

(<- 

O 

O 

. C3 

S3 ^ o 

c-* 5= 

• 

O Ph <4h 

<3X 

pi 

cr* 

cT o k<' fcc 

t 

b b 

l-l i 

y o '*-' o ®t-i 

c cc «r > oT K»* 1 

u. b u. 

1 

?<000. 1 

« «' « 

/■ 

< 

tn 

KO 

S 

>5 

»-4 

<0 

A 

N 

Pn 

Ph 

C pa 

PL, ^ -TJ 

> 3^. 

O 1 

Ci^ 

^ rCj 

l-W '-> r-J 

IJ u 

rP 

00 

00 

h*^ 

O K 

oQ cr ^ 

^ "S 

H 



1 

-£3 Ld 


PL, 

^ -Tj 

“ 1-53 ® rg O? 

s 

CO 

tr fr !7 

IF IF 

^ V yc 
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CHAPTER HI. 

Proofs of common origin in the vocabulary of the Celtic and other Iiido- 
Eiiroticau langii igcs 

SECTION I 

Names of jiersons ind relation-. 

It IS now time to examine liow fai the Celtic 
and other Indo-European languages aic iclated to 
each other m their vocabularies, oi by the posses- 
sion of a considerable -iiumboi of common loots oi 
primitive words. From the compaiison to be insti- 
tuted for this i)uiposo, it IS obviously icqiiisito to 
exclude all such woids as fiom then natuie appear 
likely to have been introduced at a late period by 
foreign commerce, by conquest, or with the adop- 
tion of a new religion or system of manncis. I 
must confine rry obscivations to tho oiiginal 
matcnuls of specefi, and to cxpicssions which de- 
note simple and:*j)iimitivc ideas. 

On entering on this part of my inquiry, I shall 
take somq of the groups of words collected in Elu! 
Amara Cosha, or Sanskrit Vocabulaiy of Amaia 
Sinha, and try whether the 'coi responding terms in 
the Celtic dialects have any resemblance to them.’ 

"Ido not confine mjsclf to the pirtnulii \o(.ilih', given in the Coshi, 
when othci genumu words c.in be iouiid wrhi<h .in nmic to mj purpose, nor do 
1 think it IK le-iBai j lo fullnw tb< i s n I ouh i '"r iii iiigi hk iit nl)-,! ut it In tin 
.mthoT of th.it lot tbiiliu 
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In general, I shall place the Sanskut words first, 
and then the Celtic, subjoining any terms which 
appear to be of cognate origin in the other Euiopean 
languages. 

Words denoting pc^^ons and family or other 
1 clations ** 

JAM (a woman) 

Celtic, GEAN, Else (Lhuyd) 

llussian, Jena , (h Tvvr) ^ Teis. Zen, Zciine. 

Trarr Vama (a woman) (Am. Cosh ) 

Celtic, FBM, Else (l^h) 

vainani (a woman) 

Celtic, femen, Else (Lli ) 

Latin, fmmina 

^rPTTTT vanitfi (a woman). 

Celtic, Bean and Blican or vean, Erse , benw and 
benyw, Welsh. In regimen veiiw and 
venyw 

Gicck, Bi]va et Bdva, Boeoticc vol Douce, cst mu- 
lior vol tilia (Salmasms, p 402, do Hel- 
lenistlCa) Bavrjre^j (Bceot piO '/vvaixeiy) 
' . miilieics. 

virah, a hero, wanioi , vir. 

Celtic, FEAR, Else , man. 

Gwr and WR, Welsh, man , pi. gwyr and 
WYR, viri 

Ileiice, gwi'aig and wniig, a woman. Com- 


Amarir‘o''hT hnok n th M stl i 
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pare wh and wraig wi^^i vin and vi- 
rago or Virgo 

N B Trag, Erse for grv^raig, Germ Jiau Com- 
pare tlio Greek /Jipus, lieios, with jfau 

naiah, man, alsoZo^^//, applied to tlic Deity. 
Celtic, Nei, loid. 

Greek, dv^p. 

Tliorc arc tliice woids in tlic Amaia Coslia 
cm responding with the woid father These are 
TTHT, SRtG and fqcTT One of tliese, janakali, is 
deiived fioin a lOot allied to tlie etjinon of genitor 
111 Jjatni, which will he conipaied with its cognates 
hcicaftci Tlic othe? two may bo tiaced as follows ' 


ttpt: 

tatali, plural tatah. 

Celtic, 

tad, plui tadaii, Welsh , tat, Ai- 
moiic, taz. Corn , laid, ti giand- 
fathcr, Widsh 

Cognates 

ata, ]\to 3 so-Goth , aita, Cantab 


pitiij nora pit. 1 , ace pitaiam 

Cognajes 

PeisiaUj padai 

Gr and Lat 

■n-tv ijp, trarepaj putoj, palioni 

Tent dial 

vatcr, fa^dei, lathei 

Celtic, , 

athair,' Er.se 


r'>atii, nom matfi, aec niataram 

Persian, 

niadai , Eiissian, mater 

° Th it till' word athair is really ol oognili migia with pitci, and otJitr 

Eiiiopeaii words ot the same htoek, .ipiK.irs proh.ihh from a coiiipaiisuii of tin 
following — 

athiir pitir piln (S) 

iiiith III iiiatir 10 ilii (S) 

hi ith iir hull r hhi i(n (S) 
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Celtic, 

mathair, Erse 

Gr. and Lat. 

tiT}Ti)pj mater. 

Teutonic, 

meder, mutter, mother, etc. 

HTg 

hhratri, nom bhiata. 

The nearest cognates aie — 

Eussian, 

biat’. ' 

Celtic, 

brawd (Welsh, in plui biodyr, coni- 
paie the Saiiskiit pluial bhratamh). 

Persian, 

biadar 

Teutonic, 

brothar, (Goth) binder, bi other, etc. 

Celtic, 

biathair, Else 

Latin, 

fiatci Compaie (f>pdTa>p. 

stvasn, a noun of the’ same foim, making 


in the accusative swasaram, soiorem 
Tins woicl has two sets of cognates , one, in 
which the sihilantb aio pieseivcd as such , the other 
in which they aio convcit(^d into guttinals, accord- 
ing to the mode of jici mutation illusliatcd in 
chap 11 , sect in. 

Latin, soror, acc soiorom, pr.ohahly sosoiy soso- 
icni in an oldci foini,'''*‘is neaily allied 
to swasaiuin 

^^omo languages altci the middle s by. adding t ; 
as — 

llussian, scstra' Teutonic dialects, suistai (Mceso- 
Gothic), schwester, sister 
Others change s for h, and finally omit it, as — 
Celtic, Siiir, Eisc 

« 
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Persic, Khwaliar. 

Celtic, Chwacr {i.e. kliwalicr), Welsli, chuar. 
Aimer. ; her, Imyr, Corn. 

The Greek has no similar word. 


Greek, 

Pers. 

Celtic, 


duhitii, nom duhita, acc. duhitaidm 
(daughter). 

Ouytirrfp, diryartpa 

dukhtai , Goth, dauhtar , Germ tochter. 
Dear (debar ^), Erse 


The Latin has no cognate word 


: swasurah, a fathcr-in-law , aecus swasu- 

lam 

Latin, socor, soco! niu 

Russian, svekor’ , Gotli svaihia, Geim schwu'hoi. 
Celtic, (converting sibilants as usual into guttu- 
rals) Chwcgrwn, Welsh, lluigorcn, ('oin 

swasruh oi swasius, a mothci-in-law 
Latin, socrus 

Celtic, Chwegyi, pi. cliwegiau, Welsli, huegei, 
■ Com . 


naptiij a grandson, and naptil, a grand- 
daughter 

Latin, nopos and noptis, meaning also m a later 
sense, ne])heAv apd niece 

4 

Celtic, Xai, Welsli , iioi, Com ; ni, Aim for 
nephew ; and Nitli, Welsh , noitli, 
Corn , iiiscs, Ami foi iiicco. 


N B pt IS muLiblc into th in Wilsli, ncfonhiiff <o 
an observation in cliap i , sect ii 
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^ <]evri, a brothei-in-law, or liusband’s or 
wife’s bi other 

Tins woid lias no analogue, as far as I know, in 
any of the Celtic or Teutonie duilects 
Greek, ^avpj Itussian, diever’ ; Latin, levii. 

vansah, offspnng 

I’eisic, bachah (a child), pi bacliagau 
Celtic, bachgen, Welsh. 

The picccding woids aie the piiiicipal pait’of 
those by which family lolations and the distiiictioiis 
of pel sons are signihed in the Indo-European lan- 
guages The gioatoi pait of them appear evidently 
to exist 111 the Celtic dialects iiluhu a peciiliiir form, 
which IS the guaianteo of their genuineness That 
the Celtic Molds aie leally cognates of the Peisian, 
llussian, Cieok, Latin, Geimaii, and Sanskiit woids 
no doubt can hi' ('iitertained 


SKCTIOX ir 

Names of llio prim ip il cKuhmiIs of ii itiire, iiid of tlio vimIjIi' objoi Is ot (he 
' ^ imuerM' “ 

Light, Elaine 

Jwiila, also Jwalah 

Celtic, Gwawl, golcu, Welsh , golou. Arm 
The Sun 

helih, or hells 
€ 

' Viiiai 1 iMMik 1 , 1 mil II 
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Celtic, Haul, pronounced hail, Welsh , lioul, 
heul, Corn. ; heol, ^\jm. 

Greek, '^eXtof, i.e, haelios , "EXi/, solar heat. 

Note The spmtus asper being changLil foi S in oonfonnity 
with an obscrvalioii in sect iv of ch.ij) n ha\e Saul loi 
haul Compare bol, I.at , in Jtiiss soluste 

Another Sanskrit woid for sun is sunuli. 
Comp. Snnno, M Goth and Geim sonno, sun. 
The Moon 

klcdd j also klodu 

Celtic, Ihcuad, or Ihhyad (iiirmouiice iioaily as 
chlcuad), ‘Welsh. Also 
glauh, which by Sandhi becomes 
glaui 

Celtic, Ihoer (chloei), Welsh, loar, Aim , lai, 
Com Compuic liuiii, Eiso, with luii.i, 
Huss and btia, Latin 

Star 

iTTTT t;lra 

Greek, rei'peoi/’ Welsh, SOI eii , (pi reipta, Welsh 
ser and syr)Aimoiic. steion , Goim. 
stem Goth stun no, Veis sit.auh , 

' . Latin, Stella (perhaps a diminutive to'i m 

of .oteid, as tcuclla from tenera) Com- 
pare also aoT-epa, and afrtra 
nabhah, sky, atmosphme, uitlioi, heaven. 

Celtic, Nov. Welsh and Corn , iicav, Erse. 

Euss. nebo. 

nabhdh, a cloud, rifin nabholaya, smoki- 
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Celtic, Nivwl (mist, cloud,) Welsh, Neal, Erse. 
Germ, ncbcl, Gr vi^a<i , Lat. nebula, uubes. 

udam, water, whence unda^ to wet 
or moisten 

Euss. voda, water, Pol. ivoda. 

Latin, udus, lula, uduni, and iinda. 

Goth ^\ato, A S. wteicr, water. Compare wet, 
weather 

Gicclc, wSwp, i 0 /uStup, oi viidoi. 

Celtic, dwvyr, pi duvraii 
^ dyu (a day ) 

Celtic, T)i and diu, Ei^e , dydli, Welsli 
Latin, dies „ 

Goth, dapfs , \ S diop;, day 
nisii night 

Celtic, Nd.s, Welsh Notch’, Eussiun 
Moic 1 emote arc the following 

NocIkI, Else, nulits, Gdth , nachl, niglit, Gcira ; 
j'vf, nox 

»fh:: mirali, ocean, sea 

Celtic, Mdr, Welsh , nniir, Else , More, Eiissian , 
mcer, mere, (Teini G , mare, Lat 
dliaia, earth. 

^ • 

Celtic Daiar, Welsh, (in legim. dhaiar.) 

There is another W‘dsh word, tir Compare 
tena, Lat ; aiitha, Goth , talamh and tellur, 
Else, with tclluicm, l^at. 
aslitra, ethei, air. 

Celtic, atliair, Else. 

Gieek, aWrjp — aWpia, at}p 
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Celtic, awyr, Welsh; acr, Lat. 

agnih (fire ) 

Latin, IgniH, Welsh, tan, taan 

MoDso-Gotli foil. 

chilli (a ticc) , {lii.iklit, Peis , 

/ipik. Cl , ])oiw', AW'Lli, (laiT, Ki’se (an 

oak tic'o) 

SKCIION 111 

jS mil !> of lima ili 

Of the tcnns for chlleient spceu's of animals, it 
appeals that fenv, coiytiaiatuc'ly, aio common to the 
kSanskiit and the JhiiojH'aii languages Nor is this 
cucnmstance chllicult of explanation cmigi'ating 
tubes, in seeking a ntnr climate*, and leaiing bc'hind 
them a gicat part of the stock of animals foi i\hich 
they had previously nanic^, aie obviously unch'r the 
uccossity of inventing other significant appellations 
foi those pcculiai to tlimi n<‘\v coiiiitiy In this re- 
spect the Celtic (liaieets aie under the same eiiciim- 
stanees as the ol\ier EuioiM'au langiiagi's, and it may 
be cleaily shewn that tlu'y paitake of a common 
stock of terms ivitli these languages, foi though flu' 
Eiiiopean idioms diffci fioiii the Saiiskiit, they ha\U 
a common stock of such teiiiis amdng themselves 
Theie aie, however, some instances of ugiiemciit 
AVith the Sanskrit, and this lemaik includes iieaily 
all the domestic animals. In all the fulloAving iii- 
stanecs the Celtic teinis aie* cognate vith those 

11 
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belonging to the other European languages, and in 
some they bear a remaikable resemblance to the 
Sanskrit 

The interchange of sibilant Mnth guttuial conso- 
nants is hero to be obsin ved, as in the instances before 
cited liefer to nunibeis 1, 2, and 3. 

Dog 

Sanskrit, Snnah and shuni , shuni, bitch 
Celtic, El, pi own, Welsh , chana, Else 
Greek, Kva>v,^\ Kvve<: cams , Goth, hunths, 

hound 

Tlog and Sow 

Sanskiit, Sukaiali (hog),' ,1 \'ik khfik (hog or 
sow ) 

Celtic, llwch, Welsh (sow ) 

Gieck, ’Ts , L.it sus. 

Horse 

Saiihkiit, .isw.di 

Latin, (changing sibilants into gutturals) equus. 
Greek, rTTTTo?, Xkkos (?) 

Celtic, Eacli, El sc , asp, Peis. Also, 

Greek, Ko^aXJvrjy, Lat. caballus 

Celtic, koffyl, Welsh ; caual. Arm , capnl, Erse. 

r 

Also, IVis faias, Geim.ross, Eng. horse. 

Ass. 

Greek, , Lat asiiuis 

(kdtic, Asyn, Welsh, asal, Eisc. 

Goat. 

Sanskiit, ajah aud«chliaga , Gr. a\y<x 
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Latin, caper. 

Celtic, gavar, Welsh, gobhar, Erse. 

Earn. 

Sansknt, Uianali. 

Celtic, IlAvrdli, Welsh , iirdli, Aim ; Iioi and 
liordli, Com 
T^atin, ancs 

Oxen. 

Sanskrit Ukshan, ox oi bull. 

Celtic, Yell, cl&li, agli, Else, orlis, Oci Also, 

Greek, , Ijcit bos, boves 

Celtic, Biiw, ^V'elsh, bo, Eisc. Also, 

Latin, bucula, AVelsli, buwcli. 

Bull. 

Gicck, raufiog , Lat. tauius 
Celtic, taiw, Welsh, taibli, Erse (Compare Tor, 

Chaldee ) 

COAV 

Sanskrit, Go , Germ kuh, eow 
Eish 

Greek, (ohm 

Latin, piscis 

Celtic, Welsh, jasg, Erse 

Germ fisch, fish 

Swan. 

Latin, oloi 

Celtic, alarch, Welsh , eala, Else 
Pigeon. 

Latin, columba , golub’, Eussian. 
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Celtic, colommcn, Welsh; cwlm, Arm.; colm, 
columan, Erse. 

Frog 

Latin, rana. 

CeltiP, Itranag, Coin , ran, Arm. 

Fawn. 

Greek, 

Latin, hinnulus 
Celtic, clam, Welsh 
Lamb 

Greek, dfivog ; Latin, agnus 
Celtic, oen, W , 6an, Com and Arm , an, Erse 
Crane. 

r 

Greek, yepavo >; , Germ kranmeli , Eng heron 
Celtic, Gaian, W , and kiyr, Else, kon. 
Ciickow. 

Greek, xoxxuf, Tint enculus 
Celtic, ('og, W , chiRich, Erse 

1‘AIIAG 2 

The following list of terms, chiefly for inanimate 
objects, display noaily the same dogioe of affinity as 
the preceding 


dorw (hnr 

i 

faw, fawydh faidlibhilc 
collien, colli 
lliyron and 1 
Ihyriaid f 
Ihecli Icac, li.ag 


Bpw 

/c6pu\o<! 

'keipiov 

\i6o<t 


OTHER rA.Nr.l.AOFS 

f cl mil, Saiisk 
i (a tiec) 
fagus, beech 
coi-ncl tree 

liliuni, lily 
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'MELMII 

EllSP 

CHPEk 

oj'inii r^kouAOPi 

lliactli 

laitli 

ytiXaKTa 

Idc, lactia 

aiadyr 


apOTpou 

aratrmn 

( w^r 

ceil 01 keir 


corn 

hraicdi 


^pa^iav 

brachnin^ 

)ln\ch 

Ihu and 

lucli 

§ 

Xaot 

lacus 

lllUdWl 

kcutar (a 

) 

lludi, Russ 

Kevrpov 

iiail) (IjH ) 

1, 




if 

( 1101I1C11 

( nrnuaii, S 

eiiAV 

aiiiin 

ovop.a 

Ihiig 


alokd, Sansk 

lux 

niedh (mead) 


fjiidv (Mine) 


niel 

mil * 

fitXi 

mel 

inelin 

dant 

ineile 

fivXof 

oSopra 

mol.i 

t dent-oni 
* dautah (Sans ) 

dwr 

uair 

wpa 

lioi a 

am 

or 

• 

aui um 

coni 


Ktpa^i 

t oriiu 

colon 

th 01 pill 


corona 

cybhigl 

cliuvacli.nl 


cubiculuin 

ihjii (point) 

bron 

plv 


j'fgraff 
scdfF, Ann 

1 sgafla 

m 

aKa^n} 

scaplia 

1 

wr, wyr 

fear 


\ii, \iri ^ 

wraig 

gwrach 

frag 

ypaw; 

viiago 

gwin, win 

fin 

roivo^ 

viiium 

arriant 

airgidli 

dpyvpiov 

argentum 

tervyn 

tcor 

repfia 

terminus 

einion 

incoin 

aKfuav^ 

incus 

pen 

cean 

Ke<f>d\i} 

caput 
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WBLSU 

KltSE 

OllBEK 

OTllEB. LANOUAOES 

colovii 

colbh 


columnus 

9wn 

soin 

TWO? 

Bonus 

byw 

bio 

0lo<: 

vita 

Lalen 

salen 

a\<; 

Bdl 

cader 

chathair ” 

KaOihpa 

chair (Eng ) 

Bowclwl 

aacl 

kcKi} I 

calcaneus 

croon 

croiccionn 


lieel (Eng ) 

erw 


apovpa 

arvum 

dor (W and ^ 

1 , 

6vpa 

f thur (Germ ) 

Armor ) j 

> Clot US 

1 

( dwara (Sansk ) 

parth 

pant 


paite 

crcuan 

mynydli 


Kapi}VOV 

'' { 

’ monte 

mountain 

fynnon 

avon 

.inihain 


fontc 

amne 

tir 

(ii 


terra 


talumh 

4» 

tcllus 

lllUl 

cy lha 

cylch 

deigryn 

IllUll 

KoiXia 

t 

xipKO'i > 1 

Bdxpvov 

( marc, 

1 meer (Germ ) 

^ cii cuius, 

1 circus 
lachryma 

ei^ioii 


WK^avov 

oQeanum 

hedhwcli, pi ^ 
hedhychau j 
peace, quiet ^ 
hwyliau 
meidr 

pwyr and ] 

( 

i * r 

fiirpov 

1 

vela; 

f verum and 

wyr ) 


1 veritas 
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'WEISH SIISB 

canad 

cawr, a giant 


OnTTK 

Xdpi<i 

7avpo? 


rigli, a king 


OTIIFH LANCVAOIS 

caritas 

I ghoiali (Sans) 
(lioinl)le 
(ra]d (Sansk ) 

I rcgciTi (Lat ) 


SECTION IV 

Verb il roots traced in tlio Celtic and other Indo-Eurovcau Iaii|;iiages 

api., Jail, a verbal root, whence the vcibs 

JAJANTI, gignit, and .tayaie moaning y^erai, 
gigmtur, he is’ boiu , muldlo voice, jajaiia, 
yeyoua. IIoiicc the following nouns in Sanskrit 
Janali, a iiuii 
Jam', a mother 
Janih, birth . 

Janitr, a father 
Janima, biith, jnoci cation 
In*Gl'Cek, yswwo y{v(ip.ixi yEVVTjjaa, ysvog, x t X 
Latin, 'gigno, genus, goiicio, gcnitor, 
etc. 

Celjfcio' ^ 

1 Welsh, tiENf, to bo born 

gcnedig, brought forth, or bora 
gcnedigaeth, biith, nativity 
goneth, a girl 
genid, biitli 
genilh, progeny. 
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2 Eim', gein, ofFsiinng 
goirum, to beget 
gcmeigliim, to bring forth, and 
gemtear, gignitur. 

^ MRi, a veibul iuo<^, whence tlio vcib mriyate, 
moiitui, and Ihe causal veib niaiajaiiu , mkitaii, 
inoituus iiARAir, mois 

The Greek Itiiiguago wants tliih woid, unless the 
tcriniiiation iJ.opcg bo deniable from it, though attri- 
buted to another veib 

Latin, niori, moituus, etc 
Celtic, 

1 AVelish, Mvin\, to die 

« 

maiw, and marwawl, adj dead, 
and deadly 

2. Erse, marbh, i e luarv, dead 

meath, death, and meatliam, to die 
Compaic Ileb. no, inetli, dead 
Sclavonic, Hussian 

uniirat’, to die, umcitii-, dead 
moi’j mortality. 

JiV, a loot whence the verb 

JiVAMI, I live, Ol JiVATI, vivit 
jiva, life (Am Kosh.} 

• In Ijatin, vivo, vita. 

Greek, ^>o>, ^toai. 

Celtic, 

1. Welsh, BW, or vyw, verb, to live, 
byw, adj viviis 
byvyd, vita 
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bywau, to vivily. 

HEUA (m Coiiiidi), to li\e l.liuyd. 
2. Eiho, BEO, to live. 

BEATIIA, life, vita. 

TTT Jna, a vcibal loot, wbrtice tlio veib jaiiaini, 1 
know , janati, bo knowotb , jnatab, 
jnat.T, jnalain, ad] noliis, nota, iiotiiin 
Gicck, and yv(6[j.i, yivcotrxcoj ■yuwy.r], 

H T 7^ 

Latin, no&co, i c f;noo, ^notiis, ofc 
Gci etc., keniicn, know, ole 
WoLb, Gwn, I know 
Vid, u voibal loot, Avbonr(> tlio Mnb vi:i)a, 
(o13a,) 111 cl pu'tiaile Ibiin, witli a pjo.sent si;^ni- 
ficalion, I know, bo knows, vcHlitimi, 1o know, 
also 

^idwaii, wise 
vidwalta, vcda, visdoni. 

Giook, elSeatj 75(W, o7§a ol. FSiSiof, 01 VffiSeoi 

Latin, video 

/Vide, toknoAV, -Mdeiidi', knowledge, 
\ Danish 

ieutonic, I wissen, German 

^ wit, wot, wise, Eiiglisb 

Celtic, 

L Wclsb, gAvydli and wydli, knowledge 
gwydbad and wydhad, to loam 
gwydliai, gwydbawl, wise 
gwybod (irrog. verb), whence 
gwydhosl and wjdhost, knowcsl 
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2. Erse, fis, or fios, knowledge (Lh.) 

fisc, a seer , fiosaighim, to 
Itnow. 

Here the roots are vid, S ; iSor elS, vid. Lat.; vid, 
AVit, Ten tonic , wydli, or gwydh, Welsh 

Budh, a root, whence the verb bodhati, ho 
knows or undci stands 

hudhah, a sage 

Celtic, 

Erse, loim, knowledge 
fodliach, wise 

^ Sru, a verbal root signifying to hmi 
Infinitive mood srotum 
SRUTAT i, hcaid, adj. and part 
In Sclavonic, changing I foi r 

Enssian, sLuen, hearing 
SLUT AT,’ to hear 

In Gieck, sibilants chailged to gutturals (ch 2 
sec. 3 ) 

xXwit), to hear 
xAuToff, adj 

In Celtic, 

W elsh, CLYW, hearing 
dust, an car. . 

Erse, cluinam, I hear 
• CLU, hcarmg, fame, 

cluas, an ear. 

CLOTiiA, he heard — Lh, 
Here the roots in all the above languages 
shru, sill, kAo, clu 


are 
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loch, a verbal root, to which are referred 
the two following vcibs* 

1. lochate, ho sees ; whence 

lochan, an eye. 

Greek, Xet>fr<rsi, hc'lookcth. 

English, looketh. 

Celtic, Ihygad (W.), an eye 

2. lochayati, lucet 

Latin, lux, lucco. 

T(5utonic, licht, light, etc 
Celtic, Welsh, 

Ihwg, light , Ihiichcd, lighlniiig. 
Ihcwychu, to light 
lliygii, to brighten, etc. 

Dris, a verbal root, signifying 
to see 

Pret. dadarsfi, I saw 

Greek, 8epxat 

8i8opxa 

Celtic, Erse, 

■ / * * 

liEAVC, a vcibal loot, signifying siglit, 
seeing, also an eye. 
doarcam, to see. 
doarcadh, seeing, sight. 

Welsh, 

drem, sight, etc. 

Hero the roots are dris, oi rather dars, Sepx, 
and Celtic,' dearc 

Idi, a verbal root, signifying to lick 
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1 p('ison, proper foim lihb, linger. 

Oieelc, T^el^io 
Latin, lingo. 

(fotli laigwau; A. S. liccan. 

Eng. lick 
Celtic, Welsh 

Ihyaw, Ihyvii, to lick 
llyvi.'id, licking 
Erse, hghim 

do Icigh sc, lie licked 

^ shtha, m inflc'ction stha, a verbal root, 
whence tlie voih itshthati, lie stands 
tishthami, I stand 

Greek, J'o-Ta^t oi / e a-ia-TOL^t, and the ob- 

solete (rraxo 

Latin, sto, stai e, status, sisto, etc 

Tout standan (Goth ),'&to]ien, stay, stand. 

Celtic, Else, 

&TA, stand 

stadaiii, to stand 

do stad so, he stood 

Welsh, eistcdh, to sit. 

cistydh, sitting 

richh, a verbal root, whence the voib rich- 
cmiATi, ho moves towaids, reaclieth, Eioh- 
chhanii 

Greek, opsyerai, ope^ig 
Latin, poirigit 
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Tout, rakyan, (Goth ) rciclicn, erreicht, (Germ), 
reachcth, (Eng ) v 

Celtic, EiGH, a root m Erse , whence righim, I 
reach, nchcadh, to stietch, reach, etc. 

Tra; as, a verbal loot, whence tlie veih substantive, 

ASMI, AST, ASII, sum, os, Ost , SYAW, SITU, 
or sicm 

Pers AST, he is , hastan, 1o be 
Greek, eijul, (ol eo'ju.t,) earl, strrt 
Latin, osmn, cs, cst 
Teut 1st, is, etc. 

Celtic, YS (passive tonn) and ydis. 

OES, he is,* Welsh 

Erse, IS, as is me, is tu, i se, I am, thou ait, 
he IS 

N B This loot IS dolcctive in all the alnnc Linpuapcs, jind a 
great pait ol tlic fonns ot tlio vcih substantive iiu supplied from 
the follow mg 

^bliu, a AOibal root, whence tlie veib biivvami, 
I am , juet. bablmva, fin , babhiivima, fiumus 
Peis BiiuV, to be, iifn, bo was, eMstenco, 
biMiig 

pfr' be tlion 

Latin, fiio, fui, fuviinus 

Teut. boon, to bo, A. Sax bin, hist, be, etc 

Sclav, hint’, to be, Puss 

Greek, ^utu, ^uvai 

Celtic, Buv, BUOST, BU, >Velsh , fui, fuisti, fuit. 
bydh, ent , bdd, ef»e 
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Erso, BU mi, I was ; biiitii, to be, 

N B Compare Bycl, tlic world, from the same root, with Bud 
in Persian, and Bhuli, tho world, in Siinsknt 

m 

an, a verbal root, whence ' the verb anyate^ 
lespirat, vivit, and animi^ rcspiro. The fiist 
person of anyalc was pciliaps, as the analogy 
of the other poisons, and of the active voice 
would suggest, originally anyamp^ instead of 
awje whono(‘ 

Jjatin, animus, aiiiina, aniinutus 

Greek, c!vs[j.os 

Celtic, aiuum (Eise), soul, sinut 

tan, a verbal root, whence, the vcib tanoU, he 
extends, strotclies 

Greek, teiVo, ravuro, Tavopai 

Latin, tendo 

Celtic, TARN, spieading, extension 
t.iouu, to spiead, I'xteiid. 

^ da, a verbal root, whence the \erl) dadmni^ I 
give 

Pers. diidaii, to give. 

Gieck, 8i'da)|xi, 3oa) 

I Latin, do 

Celtic, D viGii, a root in Erse , wlicneb daighim, 
I give 

ad, a vcibal loot, whence the vcib auhii, atsi^ 
ATTi, edo, edis, edit. 

Greek, eSoi 

Latin, edo, esu, etc.* 
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Celtic, Ysu, or esu, cdoie , ysawl, odax, 
Welsh. V 

ITH, a root in Erse , whence ithim, I eat , 
ithcadh, eating 

» 

yii], a voibal loot , wlionco aic domed seveial 
vcihs Tnciiniiig to join, and t)thei a\oi<1s, as 
follows 

YUGAAi, ,1 couple , YUGAir, a yoke 

YOJilMI, piCt. YUYOJA (cOUJUllgOlC, COll- 
jiigaie) 

ynnajnii, pict. yuyoja (junginc) and 
yoksh} iiniv 

Pers. Yir, a yoke*, also yiigli 
yiigliuLin, to >ok(' 

Greek, ^ r 

Latin, jungo, juguin 

Russ jgo, a yoke 

Tout, joch (Oeim ), yoke (Eng ) 

Celtic, 

1 Welsh, JATJ, a yoke, jei'aav, to yoke 

JEU\i>, a yoking jeuaetii, a yoki'd 
state 

Nil Vhc Welsh woult. .ire nearer to the Sanskrit and 
I’ltsi. 'i tliaii to the Kuropean languages 

2 El so, cuing, 01 kuing, a yoke. 

jougaff, to joke oi couple. (Armoric. 
Lhnyd, p 245 ) 

dans, a verbal root , 'v?hcnce the verbs da- 
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shami and dakshyami (moideo), to bito. 
Noun, i}ANT\y^ a tooth. 

Greek, ^attvoij n o^ovra. 

Latin, dens, dentes 
Celtic, 

Welsh, daiiit, ii. aggr Iho leeth. 
diiiit, pi daniiedh 
deintiaw, \eil), to hite 
Corn, danta, to bite 

The following veibs, oi etymons of verbs, are 
common to the Celtic and some of the other Euro- 
pean languages Wheie ibe icsomblance is only 
With the Latin, it may bo thought probable that the 
Hiltons dciivod them fiom the Homans, but when 
the comcidoiice is bi'tu (‘cii the Celtic and Greek, or 
Sanskrit, or other rcmioto blanches, the fact will 


admit of no similai explanation 


dagiu and dcugi aw (W ) 

BaKpVM 


and 

and 


dt’igryn (W ) 

buKpvov ' 

l.ichi jnna 

darhimaw 

Bap9dv(o 


den, and \ 

(1} v,od (\y ), to come S 

Svta and Bvva> ' 


donot (At 11101 ) ) 

d>sgu(W) 

hihuaKw 

disco ct doceo 

dylii, and ^ 

( 8et .ind SoyXo? 


dylyan, to be obliged (W )J 

^ Bov\^va> 


dyroi (AV ) 

Swptat 


canu (W.), sing i 
cimam (Erse) 3 ‘ 

cano 

(gaiiam (Sa ) 


(.singing, song 
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lach^u, to heal, from 
lAchj'sanc, whole 


iiiofiai 


cusau, ■> 

xvau (Uieck ) 

ciisanu (W ), to kiaaJ 

kussen (Ger ) 

clu (W ), to go 

iXevOu) 

claynt, they came 

“/Xverav 

gtilw (W ), to C.lll 

KoXtO) 

Llcimaw (W ), to lie 

KkLveiv 

clciaiaw (\V ), to bruise 

(kIuuo, tfXacrw 
b t K\cicni 

Ludhiaw (W ), to hide, | 
kith and kitliii, Corniah j 

KtvOci) 

curaw, to Dear, kiiouc 

KpOVti) 

(yriaw, to lunit, boidci ^ 

Kcipta 

tln\nicu, to g.unbol, spoil 

■)(iUpiu) 

lulaii, to spring out, an<l ) 
Iwhiu , noun ) 

liaXKluOai 
0dX>j, LKfioXl) 

dahv, to cattli 

inesLo 

cl), to s.iy, .IS 1 

tiria, duo 

• 

eh c\ c, said lie J 

etfnj, said he 

olivi, to g.iin 

€\CIV 

ainbylii, to blunt ^ i 

up/3Xvvof 

anibylus, blunt, .id| J 

ap,f}\i/>. 

deg.idu 

BtKaruo) 

ciihuiw, to sound fioiii 1 


aich, pi euhi,iu' J 

pi rjxta 

gMthiaiv and iithiiiw 1 
to thrust 3 


Iholiaw, to babble 

AoXew 

Ihipaii, to dioop 

eWtiTTClD 

ni.iclu, to cam wages 

pbtXerdtii 

nion, a place, 

p/€Pba> 


kuR and kiis 
>.11111 (San), 
.uiiplector 


i.dl 


j nil.iiictlj (iS ), 
( l.iiiguid 
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mcdw, the muid 
mem to droop ^ 
nierwiiiai\', to bciiuiiib, 

01 deaden 

tormii, to assemble round 
yslyr and ystyriaw, toi 
con sulci, note, loflcct ) 
earn, to love 
cob, tobio, to stiikc 

mcnw, mind 

novio (W ) 1 

sTiav (E ) J 
Cl odu ( W ) -j 

iTcdcim (E ) J 
chaw (W ) 
dospartlni 


fiTjBifo nicdito 

ftapaivw 

tnrma 

laTopeay 

cams 

KOTTTa 

man (S ), lo \ 
know , undo! - [ mens (Lat 
stand J 

vta>, no (liUt 
< redo* 

dispertioi 


SECTION V 

Adjectivcfl, I’ronoiin'i, and Particles 

Parag 1 adjectives 
'^rra rdah, a, m. (ample, vast ) 
all, alio, whole, Goiin 
oXoff, Gr hdll, oil, Welsh , uile, Else 
uclichah, a m (high) 

uch, higlier, upper , iichol, iicliach. (W ) 
uchchata, pride (Sanskrit) ; uchcdiad, soar- 
ing (Wolshr). 
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ovf/pw, Greek. Compare and ncliel iii 

Wolsli 

lioch, Ingli. Germ. 

and inalifi and inakat, gioat 

Gieck, fJiiyoi. Latin, niagnU.s, niajoi 
WcLli, inaw’i. Else, moi. 

Gciin mclii*, nioic, etc 

^ ynvan 

yuvan, Pcih. 

jau, jonant, jouane, Welsh 
juvencs, juvciicus, Latin, 
jung, young, Germ.; yaimii, Eussian. 
jmah, an old man 

scan, Erse ; hen, Welsh ; senex, Lat. 

^ nava (Am. Cosh.). 

Greek, viog ] Latin, novus 
Germ, neu, new ; Eussian, novau. 

Celtic, ncwydli, Welsh , nuadh, Erse. 

The following arc chiefly adjectives common to the 
* Celtic and the Greek languages. 


alh (W ) 

cilc (E ) 

d\\09 

uhus 

coch 


KOKKlVOt 


doff’ , ' 



claudi 

mcdhws 

nusgcach 

fii0vao<: 


melus, sweet 

nulls 

'fieCKl<7t7<a ^ 


melyn, yellow 


fiijTuvot 


tlawd 


TuXa? 


calcd 


j(a\etro<: 


car 

chara 

■yapUi^: 

oarus 

tnst 

tuirsoach 


tnstis 
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byr 

goal KVpTOt 

cithci 

j ertpot 

simbylus 

a/i/SXy? 

dilys 


twym 

r depfux; 

lOifiepo^ 

lachaus 

bjto? 


brevis 

cnctcri 


Paitlg 2 TRONOUNS 

The personn,! pionouns must be given m lull 
when we proceed to the inflections of verbs, wlucli 
are conjugated by means of them. It is only recpii- 
site at present to anticipate the remark, of tlic tiuth 
of wlucli the reader will be afterwards con\mced, 
that the personal jiionouns In the Celtic dialects 
consist of the vciy same elements, and these but 
slightly modified, which iioivadc all, or nearly all, the 
other languages reteiicd to the Indo-European elass 
The possessive pronouns are m the Celtic formed, 
as 111 othei languages, by a modification in the end- 
ing of the concspondiiig pcisonal pronouns. 


Thus 111 Welsh 


rCRSOVAL I'UONOVNS 


rOSBTSSIVFS 

1 Sing 

nil, T, 

bocoini'c mail 

2 „ 

li, Ihoii, 

}> 

tail 

tlSiiig muse 

0\, IV Kiso so, 

ff 

01 

fom 

In, 111 El so SI, 


Ol 

1 riui 

111 , wo. 


0111 

2 „ 

obwi. 

97 

OK ll 

3 „ 

hwy ori 
hiwnt J 

» » 

oil 
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Tlic mtoiTogativc pronouns serve to exemplify 
tlic remuiks made on tlie mtoicliMige of consonants 
in chapter 1, section 2. 


Interrogative Pronoun 


111 Greek. t(s 


tI 

N 11 The existence of the inteirogative 

pn 111 1ls> vu's, iriii, cte 

tenders it piobahle that there was 

iin older 

(iriek luteriogativc 

pronoun eorreapondiiig, at. »i'i, vi 



111 Latin, qius 

qua' 

(pud 

({111 



til F.rse, hia 


kidh 

• 


kad 

In iSaiisknt, k.di 

ka 

kini 

In Welsh, ^)w^ 


pa 

Paiao: 3 pauticlls 

o 

w 

111 — na (Welsh) 

vij 

iia (Saiisk ) 

yna 

iva 


iKMi . 

itytyv^ 


agaws, oi agos.^piejj 

Cyyv^ 


cyd, cyda, pi on enda 

Ka'Ta 


am, ruiuid 

llflcftL 

urn III (ii'inian 

• 

hch, ^Vitlu <it 

cerro 

ah, ahs . 

oc, out of 

1 

€/C 

("V 

tnvy 

• 

, through, dm oil 

yn 

€1/ 


neu, paiticlo of affinnatiou 

pal 


cyn, with, cum, con (Latin) 

(Tiiv (■(> ) sum (Sans ) 

cither 

uTep 


di (iiisc'p pait ) di, dis (Latin) ei 
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dyre, vcm 


Sevpo 

evo 

r 

afia 

etto 


if 

€Tl 

mo, nogati\ c ) 


(/M 

after 111 j 


) ov fia 
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CirArTEH IV 


I’loofsol I < iiiiiiiioii orij-m <kn%<.<l Iriiin the ('riniiin iln il 'tnnturo of tho 
Celtic jTiil oilier Tuilo-VliirojK m liiigui-^ci 


SECTIOX I 

llcviow ol the ineccdiiig f.u U wl iiifireiKi- — 'Inlroihiclory rcui irks on 
(lie liersou il iiiIIm linns ol M rhs 

Tun iii'st.inces which liavo been pointed out in the 
last chaptei, to which’ I btdievc that it would be 
easy to make gieat additions, aie sufficient to prove 
that there is un extensive affinity in the eoniponent 
vocabulaiios of tlio Celtic dialce.ts and those of the 
other languages with which they have been com- 
pared. The examples of analogy ulieady adduced 
aio by fai too numoious and too regular, or in ac- 
cordance with ccitaiu geneial obscivatioii'^, to he th(‘ 

icsult of incro chance oi accidental coincidence It 

* 

must likewise be ii'inaiked that tlicy aic found in 
that class of woids which aie not commonly derivQil 
fiom one iaiiguage into another I allude }itiiticu- 
laily to such terms as deiwitc the most familiar Ob- 
jects and relations, for which no tube of people is 
without expressive terms. "VVlicn such lelatioiis as 
those of father, mother, brother, and sistci aie 
expressed by really cognate winds, an affinity be- 
tween the several languages ih which these analogies 
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arc found is strongly mdiciitod. The same romaik 
may bo made iii' lObpect to the names of visible 
bodies and the elements of iiatuio, such as sun, 
moon, air, sky, water, oaith Lastly, the inference 
IS confirmed by finding many of the vcibal loots 
of most ficquent occurioiico, as the verb substantive, 
and those which expicss gcneiation, biith, living, 
dying, knowing, si'eing, healing, and llu‘ like, to bo 
common to all these languages 

It may he icmarked, that in the Celtic language, 
aa well as in the Peisian, and in some German 
dialects, the Sanskiit and Gieck wouls are i(*pie- 
sented by teima in a shorteiK'd and hiokon fonn, 
which have lost the legularity and beauty of then 
tcnuiiiatious.<''‘‘> Yet theio aio seveial instances iii 
which the Celtic woids leseinble nioio nt'dily thou* 
Sanskrit analogues tlian those belonging to other 
Eiiiopcan languages, as five terms tad and biawd 
for t.'itah and bliiata, meaning fathci and brother 
In many examples the Sclavonic dialects and the 
Persian language display the tidiisition fioin the 
form of wolds peculiar to the Banslait to that 
of tho noithcni European idioms. The loot suu, 
meaiiing to hear, becomes in llussiaii sLu , but in 
Gicck and in Celtic and clyw, or clu As wall, 
a hoi sc, becomes asp m Peisian, and m Erse each. 
Siikarah, a hog, is in Peisian khuk, and in Welsh 
hwch. In most cases avo discover something to 
confirm the laivs of dcMation laid down m tho 
pieccdiug chapters, alcoidiiig to which it appears 
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that words derived by the wostcni fiom the eastern 
languages are changed m a peenbar way The most 
general of these alterations is tlic substituting of 
guttural for sibilant letters, which by the Celtic 
dialects is made almost nuifoimly, and vciy fre- 
quently by the Creek and the Teutonic. 

There is a still more stiikmg ii'semblance in the 
giammatieal foims of tlu‘se languages, winch I shall 
now ende.i\oiu to point out 

Lhofessor Muiiay has atti'inpted to illiistiate the 
grammatical struct uie oi tlu‘ European languages 
from a quailei to uhieli fow persons A\oukl have 
been inclined to locjv amHi any hope ot success for 
the means of its elucidation, I mean the Teutonic 
idioms, and even boine of the modem dialects of the 
Ceimaii language It nould ically appciir that in 
these idioms sonic woids, alfoiding tiaces of ancient 
fonns and doiivations, have still survived, which 
can no longer bo rccogniseil in the classica l lan- 
guages of India, \ of (hecco, and of Italy. In tho 
follounig pages it 11111 moio evidontly appear, if I 
am not miblaken, that liom the Celtic di.ilects a pait 
of the grammatical inflections — and that a veny 
impoitunt pait — eoininoii to the Sanskrit, the iEolic 
Greek, the Latin, and tliQ Teutonic languages," is 
capable of an elucidation wlucli it has never 
yet iccoived This can only he accounted for by 
the icmaik that the Celtic pcoi>le have boon moio 
tenacious of tho peeuluuities of thou language, as 
they have been in many Tespeetb of then cus- 
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toms and manners, than tlu‘ othoi nations oi 
Europe 

The mode of conjugating veibs appears to bo 
essentially the same in all these languages. It con- 
sists partly in ccitain raiiatioiis indicating tune and 
mood, and partly in the additmn of paiticular end- 
ings, by which the diffei cnees of iiumbei and person 
aie denoted. The foimer class of variations will bo 
considcicd in the scvpid At piosent I shall inves- 
tigate the natuic and oiigin ol the peison.d tcmii- 
nations, oi of those iiicicuients or suffixes which 
the vi'ibal loots re(!Oive toi the purpose of distin- 
guishing the person and number It -will appeal 
that these are all j)iouominal suffixes, or abbreviated 
or otherwise modihed pronouns This has been 
conjectuied and shown to be piobablo by many 
philological writers, but the proof has always been 
defective m scveial paiticffiais, because this subject 
has not been surveyed in a sufficiently coinpielien- 
sivc manner, and AVitli attention to all the evidence 
which can be brought to bear upon it, and especially 
to that poition which is derivable fioiii a comparison 
of the Celtic dialects. 

I 

In proceeding to this investigation, I fehall in the 
first place show by cxamnles what aie the chaiactci- 
istic endings of fho ditfeient poisons of the vcib in 
several languages. 

NOTE ON SECTION I 

(12) III (he Ciltu hingiwige iioteh an npiesented by teniis in 
a shviiened and biolcn fonn, uhnh haii lost the ngulanfy of then 
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terminatioiU — This as'dimos that the intlcctioiis of the present 
language are non-existent, because they have been lost But 
A\hat if they have never been developed ^ A luUcr exposition of 
the exception here BUggested la to be found in the notes (by the 
present editor) upon Dr Young’s article on Language iii tlic lost 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Biitannica 

SECTION II 

F<‘rsjinal endings of llic Sinsknl verbs 

One system of personal terminations belongs to 
dll Saiislcrit vcibs, and the diffoic'iiccs of conjugation 
which are distinguisjie(l by gidinmanans, consist in 
tlic changes which the verbal roots undergo. The 
following is an example displaying the terminations 
of the present tense as they aic subjoined to the 
verbal root tud, to strike, m Latin tundo 

1 I’erson 2 Pci son 3 Person 

Singular, Tuddmi Tudusi Tudati 

Dual, Tuddvas Tiidatluia Tudafas 

Pluial, Tudamas Tudatha Tiidauti 

This verb belongs to those classes of loots which 
insert a vowel a bi'twcen the theme and the pef- 
sonal endings. Others subjoin these endings im- 
mediately. The porsonaL endings alone are as 
follows — 

1 Person 2 Pci son B Person 

Sing -mi -SI ti 

Dual, -vas -thas -las 

» 

Plui -mas -tha -aiiti 
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The same terminations belong to the future 
tenses as to the present; but those tenses which 
have the augment prefixed to the verb liave the 
personal endings, as in Greek, in a more contracted 
form. The following 'is the first pretciite of the 
verb tudami, corresponding closely to the Greek 
impel fect.“ 


rrmteritum augmentatum 1. 



1 1‘ersoii 

2 Person 

Person 

Sing 

Atudain 

Atudas 

Atudat 

Dual, 

Aludavu 

Atudataiu 

AtiuLitam 

riui 

Atudaina 

.\tudata 

Atudan 

The abbreviated pcisonal glidings m Sanskiit 

verbs aic as 

1 follows 



Sing 

-am 

-s 

-t 

Dual, 

-\a 

-tain 

-tarn 

I'lui 

-mu 

-tu 

-un 

There is 

another form oV the indicative lenses in 

the paiasmaipada, or 

active voice, ivliich it may be 

iiglit heic to exhibit. 

It lb that of the icduplicated 

protciitc, foiTiied by rules nearly tlio 

same as those 

of the pieteipeifect in 

Gieek verbs The prmteiitmn 

leduplicatuni of the 

vcib tiid or 

tudeimi IS as 

follows 



V 

- 

1 IVrson 

2 Poison 

ii Person 

Sing 

Tutodu^ 

Tutoditha 

Tutoda 

Dual, 

Tutudiva 

Tutudatlius 

Tutudatus 

I'lui 

Tutudiina 

Tutiidu 

Tutudus 


■ I roiivcscnt the aiif;iiiont ^ an ir in tiillnwin^ Sir W Jones u or 
UuigT.iph) , 1ml it iniglit pei halts ft cviieetly be repieseiited by Iho Greek t 
" Uopp, Gram Cut Sansk , p ill In Latin, tutudi 
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NB It may be obecn cd tliat the \ow(l of the loot, ii, is 
changed into o m this iiiatanco by the form toimed guna, ot the 
influence of which we tiaee the result in the (Jicck ledindioite 
preterite of the old form, comnioidy tcrined the prcteipertect ot 
the middle voice We shall ob&er\c likewise the inJlucnce ot 
guna to be very extensive in the inflections of \erbs in tlie 
different European languages 


HElTfOX 111 

Termm itions clur'u til islu of llio pirsons ol tlie Greek virli 

Of the two principal Foiius of inhoction by mIiicIi 
Greek vcibs aio conjugalcd, one, \i/ lliat of x'lbs 
m fjtj, corrospoiuls uoaily with llio Sanskiit Tbeio 
aie strong reasons foi behoving this to bo an tincicnt 
anti perhaps the ongmal niotliod of eonjugiiting 
verbs used m the Oicok buignage,' indopondcntly 
of the circumstance tliat it so ncaily icsomblcs tlio 
forms of the Sanskrit * This conjugation comprises 
the verb substantive and a gieat many old and vciy 
anomalous and’, defective Acibs, and tJiose of voiy 
common and tamiliar oecunenco.'’ Tlie conjugations 
of verbs m to arc so much more icgulai, that they 
boar the appearance of a designed and systeniiitic 
sebemo introduced foi the sake of simplifying tlio 
inflections of ihe language The J3oiic foini ol 
the verbs in fi.i will probably serve to exemplify 

* Matthi. 1 , iiulcul, sLcniii mcluiLil to liilu\c thiti1iir< w •! still ulili i 
form of Greek icrba thin those iiniv ext.iiit, iiinl tint thi tLiiiiiii.itiun w is 
in a 

‘ As ivM't ''iinat, etc » 
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tlio personal endings as they existed in tlic 
earliest state of the Greek language of which 
wc can obtain any knowledge. The following is 
the Doric form of the verb la-rrjfLi in the present 
tense 

1 Person 2 Person 3 Person 


Sing 

Dual, 

larafii 

Plui 

iffTaficv 


ttTTO? 

"araTov 


ZirraTt 

laraTOP 

lerraPTi 


The incgulai and defective voibs often display 
the primitive verbal foims of a language better than 
those which aic rcgulai, and of the foiincr the veib 
substantive, which is anoiualous in many languages, 
may be considered as the most ancient The follow- 
ing IS the present tense of the vcib substantive in 
its oldest forms 

SingulcU Old form 

1 elfii, Dome foiiu originally iafil 

2 eh, 111 Honici, PiiKjlar, Tlico( Mills, ia-crl 

3 1 ^ \ 

eoTv eeTTfr 

Dn.al 


2 i<TTOV 

3 icTTOV 

Plural 


CfTTOV 

t<TTOV 


’ 1 * \ 

1 eafiev, 

2 eo-Tt 

3 eiVl 


Done eifih, originally C'') , ia-fih 

> X 

cart 

lloi 10 , iprl 


It seems, from tins statement, that the following 
aic the pcisonal endings of the vcib substantive in 
the pioscnt tense, subjoined immediately to the 
verbal root 
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Singulai 

-fit 

I hull 

I’hiral 

* 

-(TL 

~TOV 

-T6 

-Tl 

-TOV 

‘VTl 


These will bo seen on companson to be noaily 
identical with the endings of Sanslail \eibs A like 
analogy may bctiaced by coin paving the abbieviated 
form of the augmented pi ct elite witb the Gicck 
prcterimpcifcct and the prefer lediiplicatc with the 
Greek pi etci perfect; but as it is not my pimcipal 
aim to trace the analogies of the Sanskrit and Gicek 
languages, I shall say nothing further on this 
subject 


SECTIO?^ IV 
Porsonil endings in h itin verln 

It IS probable that the first person of the picsent 
tense in the indicative mood of Latin veibs termi- 
nated originally ^ m m instead of o. This icsulta 
Som compaiisoA of the endings of the othei per- 
sons 111 tiio vinous tenses of the indicative mood, 
and fiom the analogy atfoided by the fiist poison 
m the subijinctivo mood. The supposition is con- 
firmed by the actual existence of old and anomalous 
forms, stm or cbKin, and thfiudiUy where the teinii- 
nation m m is still extant 

The personal endings m Latm verbs, exclusive 
of the imperative mood, may bo comiuised in the 
following forms , 
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SingiiLir 


1 

-am 

-cm 

-im 

2 

-Jti 

-ca 

-IS 

:i 

-at 

-ct 

-it 



Plural 


1 

-amu-i 

-emus 

-imua 

2. 

-atia 

-etis 

-itia 

3 

-unt 

-cut 

-unt, ml 


SECTION \ 

Tcrniinfitioni which ilistiii‘.iui>.h Iho porstms of verbs in the Tcutniiu 

di ilctts 

A now and vciy important l\"ht has hccnthiown 
on the stiuctmo and liistoi}' ol‘ tho Toutouic lan- 
guages hy tlic ic&caiclics of Piofosboi Jacob Gmnni. 
I shall endcavoui to abstract in a shoit compass 
some of the rcsiflts of his inquiries which i elate to 
Iho inflections of verbs in‘ the oldest of these lan- 
guages, as being closely connected with the subject 
now under consideration. 

The vcibs arc divided in all tlio Teutonic dialects 
into two classes, chiefly distinguished fiom each 
other by the manner in which they foim the past 
tense and participle. These diflbrcnt mod es of mflec- 
tion aio termed by D'’. Giiinin icspoctncly the 
strong and weak conjugations ’’ The former is sup- 
posed by that wiitor to bo moie ancient than the 
other, and to be m fact the genuine and primitive 
method by wdncli the German nations distinguished 
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the times and modes of action and of passion in the 
use of veibs In this fiisi method a great pio- 
portion of tlie original and peculiar loots of the 
Teutonic dialects avcic conjugated , hut its use has 
given way in a giinit degice »1o a diffeient sela'ine 
of infleetion, Avliieli of l.itc has heeonie pievalcnt, 
as being moio in liaimoiiy amHi the genius ot 
modem language The l.iltei is supposed lo be 
moie leeent in its oiigin, and it coni2)iises, liesides 
many 2niniiti\e (human mots, all foieign woids 
Avhicli hav(‘ been adopti'd into tlio vm'.ihulaiy of the 
Teutonic nations. The English leadm Mill have an 
idea of the stiongly^au'd uealvly mHc'cted conjuga- 
tions by obseiving that all tliose ^elbs belong to 
the foimei whith ni.ihe the pasttensi' and paitieiph' 
by changing the vouel ot (he monosyllabic mot, as 
spedlCj sjioken , while the intiection ot 

'praihcJy in (using y excniplitics tlu' uo.ik conjugation. 
In the Mu'so-Gothic, winch jueseives tlu* oldi'st 
forms of tlu* TcutcFiiio languages, there is, m addition 
to the bhaiigc of vowel which (Jiaiacteiisc’s tlie jiast 
teiisi*, a icdiijilicatiou of a p.iit of the loot ‘ Theie 
aie tMclvo forms belonging to the strongly intleeted' 
\orl)s, and tificc oi foui of tho otlici class. As Ihe 
cliaraotciistic ^lait. of tlu* i^crhs of each conjuga- 
tion El. Giimm lias given the indicative mood, 
present tense, first person .singulai, tlu* Jirst jjersoii 


> rill-, n 1f^ Hiikts >Sil )iit> Mii't^o-CjnthiL Uinniin ir in Ibr-.iin 

Ling Spyit , tom i 


10 
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singular and plmal of the past tense, and the parti- 
ciple and infinitiw mood. 

As the subject of the present chapter is the cha- 
racteiistic endings of persons and numbers, I should 
not have touched ui on anything which relates to 
the formation of lenses and moods, until I come to 
the pi Opel place tor that inqiiny, had it not been 
for the circumstance that the peisonal endings them- 
selves are ditfeieut in the scvcial modes of con]Uga- 
tion. As I wish to include the endings belonging 
to both systems, 1 found it necessary to explain, in 
the first place, the piiutiph* by which they are dis- 
tinguished tioiii each otliei I shall now extract a 
table ot th<‘ tciiiuiuxtions belonging to each form as 
laid down by Di Oiimnr, beginning with the Mteso- 
Gothic verbs 

1 . Strongly inflected ( onjugation of Mocso-Gothic 
verbs 

The followmg verbs will afford a specimen of 
this inflection, and display in an mteicsting manner 
some of the oldest firnns belonging to our own 
language or that of onr Teutonic ancestors 
'* 1 yiepa, I sleep , saizlep, I slept , saizlepum, 

we slept ; participle, slepans 

2 Laia, 1 laugh, lailo, lauglied, hiilduin, laians. 

3 S\ara, I suear, sror, I swore, svorum, 

I 

svaians. 

In this instance, and in the six last of the 
strongly inflected conjugations, the verb merely 
changes the radical vowel, and has no reduplication. 
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Paradigm of tlic personal endings of verbs of 
the strongly inflected conjugationsi 




1 Pei sou 

2 Pprbon 

3 Person 

Indip Pips 

Sing 

-a 

-13 

-ith 


Dual 

-03 

-als 



I‘liir 

-am 

-ith 

-and 

Plot 

Sing 


-t 



Dual 

-u (f 

-Ills 



Plni 

-uin 

-util 

-un 

Siibjunct Pics 

Sing 


-6is 

-hi 


Du.il 

-.ilia ( ^ ) 

-iiits 



I'hu 

-<um.i 

-6itli 

hina 

Pi ct 

Sing 

-I.IU 

-(MS 

-PI 


Dual 

1 -PIN a 

-Pits 



Plui 

•pini.i 

-Oltll 

-Pina 

Imper.itiM* 

Sing 

— 


— 


Du.il 

— 

-als 

— 


Plui 

-am 

-ith 



Infinitive -an , J’aiticip pio -.amis , l\utu ip pret -ana 


N B — The Til. II k ( } iiidicalos tli.it no .ailditiuuul ending is 

Bubjoincd to the \ erli, tiid the maik ) that the toiin for which 

it st.inds IS wanting 

The following paiadigm illuhuates the weakly 
inflected conjugation, of which the veil) sokjan may 
servo as an example , sokjan or sokyan is suchen, to 
seek ; sokja, I seek , sokida.^ I sought , sokjands ‘in 
the participle 

1 Persun 2 J’prson 3 Pernon 
5 Pips T Sing (\owcl) -s -tli 

Dual -6s -ts 

I’lur -m -th -ml 


Indicat 

mood 
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1 Person 

2 Person 

3 Person 


Prot 

T fling. 

-da 

-des 

-da 



Dual 


-deduts 


Subjunct ) 
mood j 


Pliir 

-dfeduni 

-dediitb 

-dAdun 

Pros 

T Sing 
Dual 

(vouel) 

-b 

-S 

(vowel) 



Plur 

-ma 

-th 

-11 a 


Piet 

T Sing 

-dfnb&ii 

-dodeis 

-dfidi 

Tmporat 1 
iruMxl ) 


Dual 
8m g 
Dual 


-dedeils 

(\owel) 

-ts 

-d edema 

Infiiutnej 


Plin 

-111 

-th 


mood j 



-n 




PaitKMpU' pioMait, , 

-nds 



PiU( 

iciplo past, 


-tbs 



Next to tlio Moeso-Gotlnc, Dr Giimin has 
riinhcd in. tlie affiliation ol Toiitonie langiiii^os tlie 
Old High Goiinaii, llio characteristics of Avliich ap- 
pioacli most ncuily to those of tlie Gothic fonns. 
Undei this denomiiiatioii of Alt-lufcli-dcntsoli or Old 
High German, it must he ohsciA^ed that the renuuns 
of several dialects aie comjnised, which Avcie ncaily 
allied, hut yet probably differed from each other in 
peculiarities noAV scaiccly to be asceitaihcd. Among 
these wore the idioms of the Franks, liavarians, and 
Allemanni, and perhaps of other tribes between the 
seventh and eleventh centuries, of which specimens 
are preserved in the reniams of Kcio and Notker, 
and in the extant woiks of Ottfried From these, 
and from some other lelics of the period aboi'c 
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mentioned, this aneient form of the High German 
language has been made up and restored by the 
acciiiate researches of Dr Giiium. 


Forms of the vcib in the Old Iligh German. 
Forms of the stiongly mllected conjugation 


Tndicat ^ 

Pres 

1 

T Sing 

Pci son 

2 Pci 

son 3 Pei son 

mood 1 

-u 

-IS 

-it 


]*lui 

-ames 

-at 

-nnt 


Pret 

T Sing 


-1 


Subpiiief 1 
mood j 


Pbir 

-umes 

-nt 

-un 

Pics 

T Slug 

-e 

-f'S 

-e 


Pljir ‘ 

-eincs 

-et 

-en 


Pret 

T Sing 

-I 

-IS 

-1 



]’lui 

-lines 

-if 

-in 

Imperative Sing 






Plui 


-.it 


Infinitive 

-an 

l\iit pros 

-antei 

Pcllt 

Xn etei -aiier 


As ail example of this conjugation we may take 
the following 

'ftldfu, I slc'Oj) 

Slial, 1 slept 
Sliutuiiu*'', AVI* sb pt 
Sldfaurv, having sh'pt 

Paradigm of the weakly inflected veib of the Old 
High Gcmian. 

1 Person 2 Pei sou 3 Person 
Pros T Sing -u (-in) -s -t 

Plur -mes -< -nt 


Indicat 

mood 
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1 Person 

2 Person 

3 Poison 


Pret T Sing 

-ta 

-tos 

-ta 


l‘lur 

-tumes 

-tut 

-tun 

Subjunct 

mood 

1 Pres T Smg 

(\owel) 

-s 

(i owel) 


’ Phil 

-mes 

-t 

-u 


Pret T Smg 

-ti 

-tis 

-ti 


Pliir 

• A A 

-limes 

-lU 

-tin 


Imper Smg 


(\ o\\ eP 



riiir 


-t 



Infinitive -n Vart pres -nt^M, -tei 


Dr GumiTL has added an analysis of the gram- 
matical forms 111 the otliei diah^cts belonging to tlio 
Teutonic family of languages, , mk tlio Old Saxon, 
the Anglo-Saxon, the Old Fiibian, the Old Isoisc or 
northern dialect of the Voluspa and the Edda, the 
Middle lligh Ociman, the ^Middle hfctherlandish, 
the modem Digh German, the model n Ncthorland 
dialect, the modem English, tlio Swedish, and the 
Danish The comparison of these vaiying lornis of 
one original speech is exticmcly ,'inteicsting to the 
philologcr, and indispensable to those who wish to 
be thoroughly and fundamentally acquainted with 
the relations of our own mother tongue, but it 
would bo foreign to my present design to pursue 
this subject fuithcr J shall hero add merely an 
outline of the personal endings of the Gothic and 
Old Iligh German verbs in comparison with each 
other, confining myself to the picscnt tense. 

Personal endings of the Moeso-Gothic and Old 
High German verbs in the present tense. 
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1st IVrs Sing ii \owel (often -a oi -ii , oi -oni, oi ein 
2d. Pera Sing -is, -es, -oa , 

3d Pers Sing -itli, -it, -e(, -ol 

1st Pei a I’liii -m, -am, -aiiios, -ernes, -omes, etc 

2d Peis Phil -ith, -it, -et. -6t 

3d Peis Phil -11(1, -and, -.iiif, -('lit, -out 


Ek.iihiiU s of thos(' toiminations iilinli sn imuli risc'inblo tlie 
classical languages, and wlncli aic now lost lo so gieat a degree 
in the Germanic dialects, occur m the lolloping iiisesot a tiaiis- 
latioii ot that inagiiifici'iit hjiiinot the incieiit chmih, (he To 
Dcum, ninth I tojij lioin lliclo s\ I'lusauins 


1 Tliih Cot lopcmcs, 

Thih Tiiitiiian gehemes, 

Thill Liuiigaii Pater, 
Eohiuaclili 01 da uiuidit • 

t 

2 Thn alio ciigila, thir liiinila, 
Inti alio kiuualtido, 

Thir (Jhcruhim iiiti Sci ipliim 
Unbilibauliclii 1 u sliinnio lo- 
rahaient, 

d Puihci, iiuihcr, iiuihoi, 
Truhtm Cot herro, 

Pollni Sint luinila inti eida 
Thcia nicgmchV-lti tiuidi 
thiiuia 


'll Denni l.uidamiis, 

Te 1 >0)1111111111 I oiilitciiiur, 

T( a'teiiiiiiu Pitrom, 

Omtiis Lena vi iici.itm 

Tihi oiiim s iiigi li, tihi UJ li, 
Et null CIS I poti'sl ill s, 

Tihi (Mii'i iilniii 1 1 Sii iiihiiii 
liiccsiiliili von ]>ioi 1 iinaiit, 

Ss nil Ins, siiittns, simlus, 
Donninis Dcii-, Sihaoth 
IMciii sniil cd'li it tur.i 
5 la|istatis oiia' tu.e 


MITE ON srci lOV V 

(13) and ufah con/ityalionH — Pivcciilioiis to tlio doc- 

trine that giv(s two coil] ligations to one and the same tuKc, aio 
to be touTid ni the editor’s English Language, pait iv,s:hip 
xxxix (fourth edition) * , 
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SECTION VI 

Pel^OIlll1 oiulinga of verbs lu tlio Sclavonian dulccU anil in tlio Fcr»<iaii 

language 

Ail the Sclavonian dialects constitute one im- 
portant branch of the Euiopcan languages, they 
must not be entirely jiassed over m a ticatiso, the 
object of which is to point out and illustrate the 
relations of these idioms to each otlici. T shall 
however, confine myself to one dialect belonging to 
this division, and on this I shall touch but briefiy. 
Tlic following examples will qffoid my leadeis a 
specimen of the iiifiection of veibs iii the Russian 
language, so fai as the jicisonal endings aie con- 
ecnicd, and they will be sufficient to show that 
these tcimiiiations belong to the gciioially pi evading 
system which wo liavc tiaced in otlu'r languages. 

The Russian \(‘il)s aie complicated in otliei lo- 
spects, but their pcisonal teimiiiatdais inosont very 
little vaiiety lii sevci.d tenses the«o endings aio 
entirely wanting, and the personal pronouns alone 
distinguish the modifications of meaning , but the 
preseht tense has a perfect inflection The follow- 
ing IS the present tense qf the veib stoyu, I stand.' 

iSingul.ii Pliir.il 

1 ja sloyu nil ‘itoiin 

2 ti stuisli \i stoite 

U on’ sloit om stoyaf 

‘ HLinin-.ili li Langiic Rusisc'. pii M C'li.iiinntitr rdusb 1768, p 118 
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Tlic following paradigm of the tciminatioiis of 
Bussian verbs m the two foiins which dilfer most 
widely from each other is given by Professor Vater 
111 his excellent Eussian Grammar 


Fust Foim 

Pillb Foiiii 

SingiiLu 

Singiil.li 

1 -yu 

1 -u 

2 -esh 

2 -ish 

4 ot 

d -it 

Plural 

I•]u].ll 

1 -cm 

1 nil 

2 -etc 

2 -do 

4 -yut 

d 3.i('> 


The Pci&ian verbs display llie same geneial 
analogy, their tcimiii.it ions aie e\eii moie nc'aily 
allied to those of the Teutonic veibs tlian the Scla- 
vonian Of this the leadei mil judge liom the 
present tense of the voib .substaiitne', which is le- 
garded as a model tor the vaiiatioiis ol the persons 
m all tenses. ^ 

Sing 1 -.1111 2 -i -ast 

Plur 1 -iiii 2 -id .{ -.ind 

The tollowing is the pietiaite cf the \eib budau, 
and iilay .seivc as an example ot p.ist tomsos in 
general 

Sing 1 bridiim 2 bfidi ‘ 4 bud 

Plur 1 biidim 2 biidid T bfiduiid 

'■Dr Joluiin Sucrin Yattr’h I’ralimi-lK (niiiiimiitik dci KiissimIilii 
Spraclic, p 88 
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SECTION Vll 

Terminations cliamctciiMng tlio persons unit numbers of vcibs lu the 

Celtic 1 iiii;uai;tN 

I now pioccod to llio poi^onjil oiuliiigs of verbs 
m tlie Ooltic laiij'iuige , and as they appeal to have 
been prt'sent'd in a nioic eomjdctc sttito in the 
Welsh than iii any othei dialect of this language, 1 
shall take the Welsh verbs at pieseiit Jis my piin- 
eipal subject In llu* setpiel, the foimations peculiar 
to the Else will be cxainiiu'd^. and coinpaiod with 
those helongiiig to othei idioms. 

It has b(“on obscivcd, th.it the Teutonic verbs 
have only one foini loi the fiitnit' tiiid the present 
tense The same Kmuiik ai>j>lics to the Welsh, foi 
the AV^ol sh lan guage, ev(‘i‘])t in th e insta nce of tlm 
vcib substantive, avIirIi has two distinct forms, one 
foi tlic piescnt and tlie othei fow. tlie futuio tense, 
has only one modification of the veil), which is used 
to lepicscnt botli In the Geiinan di.dects the single 
form above n'feiied to is piopi'ilj a present tense, 
but'the AVolsh grainmaiiaiis consider that their lan- 
guage has only a futuie, and s.iy tluit the lutnic is 
put foi the pici^cnt It IS, howiwor, used as such m 
cases whore no license of expiossioii oi tiopo can 
have place, as in the Creed “ Credav yii Ifmv 
Ddd,” Ciedo m Deuni Patiem 

The Welsh verbs present a eoiisideiable vaiiety 
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in tlieir terminations, as the following examples will 
show. 

First Form, Future Tense, of the \eih ccDU, to loic 


Singular I’kiial 

1. car, IV iMiiMi 

2 ceil, i r ken leiwch 

3 cdi c.ii.int 


It must he noticed that the thud poison of the 
future tense is the root of tlie \eih Tlu' (‘iidings 
of the other poisons are pionoiuinal sulHxi's, as wo 
shall clc.uly iK'iccivo in tJie seipiol TIk' h'liniii.i- 
tion of the hist pciso/i in is eipiii ahnit to aiu/t, 
or the V to a soft m' In the pK'soiit h'liso ot voihs 
m the Else dialect the eoiiosponding teiiniiiation is 
always aim or im 



Second Foi 

in, l‘ieleipei leet Tense “ 


Singular 

Klmal 

1 

CCltllS 

1 .11 .tsutl] 

2 

ret .list \ 

1 .ll.lMM It 

3 

caiotlli 

( .ii.isiint 


Tluid Kurin, 

Pietoipltipeif. ct Tense 


Siiigulai 

Pltiial 

1 

cant 11 

( iiLi in 

2 

(.lilt 

1 .iitch 

3 

carai 

’ i^irint 


" It may Ijc worth while to iild the siiiic lin'>r of thi ii rh siihit iiitiii , is 
it displays somewhat more strikingly the .ilTiiiilt of the Otitic to othi r Euro- 
pean inflections 

1 bum fin hiiiiin fiiiiniis 

2 buost fuwti huorh fuistis 

1 hii fmt Imoiit liKimit 
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The protorplupcifcct caiaswn changes its endings 
exactly as the foiogomg. 

There arc some other varieties, an account of 
which will be given m a following chapter. It 
IS only my object at present to deduce a general 
principle. 

The following aie the toiminations I begin 
with the pluial, us pioscntiiig more regularity. 


IMiiifil Toimiiiiitions 


1st Form 

1 -wii 

2 -well 


2(1 P’orni 
-om 
-ucli 


•ird Fonii 

-t'lri 

-cell 


4 th Form 
-jm 
-ych 


Ij -lint -ant -cut -ynt 

The fouith column contains a modification used 
by the poets 

The tcimiiiations pioper to the singular number 


aio as follows 


Ist h’oim 

2d Foiiii 

‘hi Form 

1. -.lA' 

-ais 

-nn 

2 -1 

-.iisl 

-it 

y noaddition | 

-odir- 

-ai 


It will be obscivod at once that theic is suffi- 
cient icscmblancc between these iiifiections and those 
of other Indo-Eui opean languages to connect them « 
indubitably with that class This is particularly 
manifest iii.the plural endings. There are some 
apparent anomalies, but these will be explained in 
the sequel, and will be found illustrative of the 
general losult to be deduced 


' Noti', lUt, comiiionU wi'ttcn tM, is proiioimrcd as th in othci 
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CIIAPTEE V 


Of the pc'rS'Onal pronoiin-i in llic Tnrl(i-Liirin)i>m liiimn.'rs tikI oI (in 
dcriv ihon of the person il Icnniii ilions c f \t‘rl)s 

SECTION I 


Personal pronoun ol the lirst pt'rson 

Having examined in the procodni" cliaptoi llio 
systems of terminations which chai.ifteiiso llic' poi- 
sons of verbs, I now proceed to compau' ^vlth (liem 
the peisonal pioiiouas still extant ni llic^ s.ime hin- 
gnages, and to show that the endiiias of vc'ihs which 
distinguish the persons and nnmhc'is aic' supplic'd hy 
abbreviated foims of tliosc piononiis subjoined to 
the veibal loots Tii nhat dcgu'c's tlic' pionouiis 
belonging to each language lui\e c onlulmtc'd to the 
foiniatiou of tliese endings oi siitiixes nd] appc'ar in 
the cpuisc of tin' following iii\ castigation 

Personal pioimuii oi (lie Ill'll iMivni jii llie SaiisKiil, 
Greek, Lai 111, Uii>iiaii, Mabo-Ciotliu , •mil Old Iliyk 
German languages 

SiNGULAU. 

Nominative 

ahani; ^0},iar'/a,ia>vya\ egO ; ^a, IhlHS , 

ik, Goth. ; ih, 0. II. Germ. 

Genitive 

ini mama and ^ mo j (jmv , 


nioi , 
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iTicnya, Euss , meina, Goth ; min, Old High 
German. 

Dative. 

TTfR^ mahyam and % me, cfuv, e/iol, (loi, mihi, 
mne, Russ , mis, Goth., nin, Old H. German. 

Accusative. 

m.im and TIT md, ejxl e/xiV, me, menya, 
Russ ; mik, Goth , mill, O II German 

Ablative 

mat , oar e/xoo , a, me, etc 
lustiumental 

niaya. , me, Lat. , mnoiu and mnoT, Russ. 
liOcative 

mayi , m me 

i’ra'positive 

mue, Russ 

Dl' VL. 

NomiiiaUvc 

TmTTT, avaiii , a/i/xe, pmi, vm, vit, Goth , wiz O 
H Germ 

Genitive. 

avayos and nau; vwiv, vwv, ugkara, 
• Goth , unchar, 0 II Germ. 

Dative 

VMI^ilH. avtihliyam and** % nau, vunv, viip , ugkis, 
Goth , liJich, 0 II. Germ 
Accusative 

HTTR; avara and ^ nau ; dfifie, v&i, ; ugkis, 
Goth ; uncli, O II Germ 
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Ablative and Iiistrumpiital. 
avabhyam 

Locatn e. 

avayos. 

Pllr vl 

Nominative' 

vayara , i /> a aiiieSj ij/ice?, ij/iet? , nos , nii, 
Euss. , vcis, Goth , Avii, 0. II. Geini. 

Geinlive. 

^r^TT^ti^ asniakuiii , afimv, rjfiaiv , ims, Euss. , iinsara, 
Goth. , unsar, 0 U. Genu , oui. 

DatiA 

asmabliyain ijiid iia,s , dfiiv, vfuu , nobis , 
name, Euss , iinsis, Goth , mis, 0 11 Germ 

Accusatn <» 

asmsin and nas , dfj,fia\ , nos , na.s, 
Euss , uiisis (uns), (Joth , uiihili, Old II 
Gcim. 

Ablati\ c 

asmat , «<#>’ ^ u nobis 

In'-tiiimont.il 

usmubhis, nobis, nanu, Euss. 

Locative 

asniasu , m nobis 

Eiajpositivp 

' nas, Euss 

JVb^e An attentive examination will cn<ible tlic readtr to 
ascert.un, that, iiotwithstundinK the great \ariotj of these pro- 
nouns and their infloctious, a few toininou Lhiuents aro the 
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foundation of them all A satisfactory analysis of the Sanskrit 
pronoun has been given us hy Professor Popp, who has dissected 
the elements vvhuh' enter into its declension with his usual 
ingenuity and discernment llis object is the Sanskrit pronoun, 
but his remarks m,iy tend to elucidate the corresponding forms in 
all the cognate languages lie observes that the Sanskrit aham, 
ego, which IS CiUite uncomected with its ohliciuc eases, consists 
of two elements, vi/ An and wr , the latter is a mcic 

termination, occ lining as smh inothei piononns ail i-, the root 
Compare it with ih, ik, ck, igo^ h be ing considoii'd as a gut- 
tural consonant 'ihc oblupie ( as«'s m Ibe Saiiskiit pionouii aic 
derived fiom two sninlai roots If ma and ^ me, wlndi, however, 
have no existence as distmet woids in the Saiiskiit language 
We may obseive tint liom a loot allied to tho 1 ist, the obhi(ue 
cases in tho Euiojie.ui languages .iie lormed This loot is not to 
bo found as an indojiLiidcnl woid, oi as i uuimnativo ease in any 
of those idioms ot w’hith the pionoiins havi- been hitherto com- 
pared We shall dis( ovi i it m the fillip 

The plural nominative' is ^ vi, puhxed to the above-men- 
tioned tcriiiiiiatioii V VI 'I’ho plur il obliipie i ases eome from an ety- 
mon common to all these' l.ingu iges, Imt not existing in any ot them 
as n distinct word I'Toni it we deiive the Kussuii nas, and 
and iios in Greek mid Litiii We shall find this etjmon to be 
the Celtic noiiimalivc' pliual Asniaii .nid (oiigiiially 
as also SfLfif vv.is v<rnf ’) eontain an epcnthcsis of sma 

jr Popp supjigscs the endings ot the eases to have been 
formed bj involved pitpositions , as Asuyuiis, nobis, horn the 
Sanskrit jireposition abhi, added to the elements ot Um word 
The same termination is to he tiaccd in th" J,alin iiobis, and 
licrhaps in the Greek which may have been oiiginally 
Tjnufily or aii.ij.t<plv Oil this subject Jf Popp rcfois to a dissertation 
of his own on the origin ot eases, m tho Abb iiidlungcn dei 
Ilistonsih-Philologischen Klassc dor K akad dci Wxsscnchaftcu^ 
(vi/A at Beilin), aim 182fi 
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Pionoiin ol llu porsiiii 


SlNGlLVlf 

Xoiniiiatno 

7^ tuMin , Tu, a-u, Tvtya. , til , tii, Kuss , lliu, M. 
Golli , du, 0 II (rorin 
fioiiituo 

tavil or ^ tc , reo, reu^, a-eo, oto , tin, tt'by.'i, 
TIuss , tlicin.i, (roth , din, O II Ceiiii 
Hat 1 VO 

tiibhyam and ^ to, rh, tciV, arol , tibi , tc‘bo, 
Tliitj'' , thus, Goth , <ln,0 IF (ioim 


Aooiisatiio 

twain and tw.l , to, as , to , tobya, llnss , 
thnk, Goth , ddi, O IF Gorin 


Ablutivo 

tA\at, a to ' 

Insti unionlid 

tiiayd, to, toboyn, tobui, Itu^s 
TiOcativo 


rirf?r twaji 
tebe, lluss 


I’l jopo,siti,\o 
Dual 

Nommativo 


yuvani , uja-f**, a<p&, yut (^), Gotli , yiz, 

iz (^), O. II. Germ 


17 
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Genitive' 

yuvayos and vara , igqvaia, Gotli. , m- 

cliar, 0. II Germ 

iJatiYC. 

yuvaldiyara and vain ; x t x 

igqvis, Goth., inch, O IT. Gerra. 

Accuhiitivc 

Sanskiit and Gicck the baino as the nom , Gothic 
and Old High German the same as the dative' 

Ablative anel Instrumental 

ynvahhyam 

Locafii o 

yuv.iyos 

Plural 
Noni Illative' 

gtTH yuyum , u/xsej, u/xet, x t X , vos , \ ii, Kiiss , 
yii^, Goth , ii, () II (Jeinian 

( Je'iiitiM' 

yusliui.ikani anel \as, u[j.iniv Cy-rov , 
vostiiira, vestiiun , vas, lliis< , izvaia, Goth , 
iwai, O II G Cl ill 

DatiA'e 

ynshraabli 5 ’ara, ^ i a.s , ujxTy , I'ohis , vara, 

' lluss., izvis, Goth. , 111 , 0. II Geim. 

« 

AcciisatiAO 

yuslimaii, ^ vas , ujxEas, ujxas , vos , vas, 
lluss., izvis, Goth , iwih, O 11. Geim. 

Ablative. 

■gxnr^ yushmat , a vohis 



Tin- CT'LTIC NATIONS 


2 r )0 


Insfiumoiital 

3 uslniiiiMiis , ^oln.s, Mimi, llu.ss 
T-oca(ivo 


3 Uf'lmi.isu 
yd>, lliiss. 


Pia'posiluo 


JVotc 'llio pnmodiis of (lie st ( oiid ]>ci£iOii au siisc ('pUldc* nl 
ail analysis siniil.n to tliat ot Iho pii'icdmic, as tn i\ Ik «oi ii 1 i\ 
tlioiCcUk’i of Hopp’s (iilical ohsoivalionsoii llu'si' pioi mins m his 
H iiislviil (ji iniin.ii Till' c isos ol flip siiiiriil.ti ihiiiiIk I lU loiinnl 
fiom fill I'lomoiifs J til, ( IS iioiiiiii ili\( li\ iini', .mil ^ l\i i, m ^ 
twc 'Hii-' (linl Last's aif fomird liom l 111. I, .iiid i{;u‘t in 
tci nun it ions ivitli tliosi ot the ])iiiiioiiii ol tin' tiisl jirison 
The pliu.il cases aie foiincd lioiii ^ i ii, and lunii v is, oi los 


III 

rionimns of (In (liiid in rsoii 

Tin: pioiioinis uf llio thud pci'-snii .ik* still nioic 
vai i('(I and immik'iMiis in llicu inflcttnms 111. in tlic 
jnccpdtii'^ Tin' [K'lson.d piommiis nl' tlic iliiid 
pci ■son, Mdncli aic jnnpoilj' i-n Iti. icd, and dnclly ni 
use as such, appeal tn li.u'- liltU' oi no iclaliolf 
either to the coiicspoiicliiii^ pi'isonal pioiiouil in 
■Scinskiit, 01 to th” peisonal endini^h of icihs ilut 
there aic some uthei -woids in tliV.so lan^^uages, 
which, though chicfl}^ used as dcinoiisliatue pio- 
noiins or dctinite ai tides, apiicai to li.ive ht'< ii oii- 
giiially pcisonal piroiionns Poi ('wiinplo, the definite 
aitielc in Gieek was used, as ^lattlmc has ohseivcd. 
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for owToy, and was in fact a pronoun. It boars also 
in its forms a ncai analogy to tlie Sanskrit personal 
pronoun The Gothic demonstiative pionoun or 
article sa, so, tiiatv is t losely allied to both ’of these, 
and all the thiec iveic appaiently the same ivuid 
vciy slightly inodilic*d The Latin pronoun ap- 
pioaching most iicaily to these is isiic I shall 
collate the forms of all ot them, that the leader may 
perceive their affinities It must be obscived, that 
the chief leasoii for selecting these latluT than any 
otliei pionouns of the thud poison is the ciiciim- 
stance, that the vcibal endings of the thud poison 
which have been tiaccd in’ the piecoding chapter 
aio perhaps foimod by suffixes, oi abbieviations of 
them, and aic quite unconnected with those personal 
pionouns, whicli m tlieaitual state of the iespccti\o 
‘ languages aie iiioie legulaily used as such. 

Matthui' lias eonjectui ed that tlie piiiiiitive form 
of what is called tlie detinite aitieh' in Giei'k A\as 
Tos, T^, TO, but the analogy of peiniitatiuiib indicates 
the aspiiate to have taken place lathei of a sibilant 
than of a dental, and it is piobable that <ros, <ra, to, 
was the foim Avlnch piccoded the pii'sent one. Yet 
the Mgma is iiceuliar to the masciihno and femmino 
noiliiiiative, and the leal et}'mon ot the pionoun 
must have boeii in Gieek siiiiilai to tlie root Avhich 
exists m Sanskiit and the othei eogiiate languages. 
*Tn. tat, IS the nominal loot, as given hy giamma- 
rians, but the real etymon, as Professor Popp has 
observed, must have been it ta ; and ta, ri, tc, 
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and tlia seem to have been the loots in the Sanskiit, 
Greek, Latin, and Teutonic laiif^uai^es. Iste is pio- 
bably a eoiiipoiind woid foinied of is tlic pcisonal 
inonoun and an old demolish atue, stiikingly ana- 
logous to the Sanskrit personal pionouh. 




SlNOULAR 




Xoiniiiatii 0 



vist uLi’vr 

l>KMIKlNb 

NhlTKlC 

1 

^ra; SIN, ) 



iSaiisl\ ^ 

r 

<.i , 

flT M.l 

cIcF (at 

sill ' 

1 


(iic'ck 

0 m (TO 

t) oi trd 

TO 

(JoOnt 

'Ml 

•50 

thiitiL 

( ) 11 (> 

del 

dill 

da/ 

liatiii 

i«. to 

is-ta 

is-tiid 



GfllltlM' 


»Sall^k 

t.l'iN.l * 

fRTTO. t.is\a'. 

tasv.i 

Grt'ck ■ 

Tlllo, TOU 

Tits, T/Jv 

TIJtO, TOV 

UotliK 

tlllM 

Ull/UN 

tins 

O lECi 

<1.'S 

dcia 

dts 

Lj(iu 

l‘5tlU'> 

1st Ul'i 

istuis 

k 


Dativi* 

1 

Sunsk 

fF^ tasiiiai 

<T^ tasyai 

(asm . 11 

Gieok 

Tfo (rtMii) 

Tt}. rf) (Tat) 

TW (tOu) 

Gothic 

thamina 

llllZ^l 

tliainiriu 

(UIG 

clcinu 

deru 

demu 

Latin 

isti 

istm (istuij 

isfi 
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Act iisatit o 



U VbCl 1 Ij/i 

11 MININP 

> H 1 !• If 

S.in&k 

lam 

fTTH tain 

Tlft^ lat 

Gictk 

TOV 

Trjif, rav 

\ 

TO 

Gothic 

tliaiia 

thd 

Ihal.i 

O TIG 

den 

‘dia 

d.i/ 

Ijiitin 

1 st mil 

Islam 

istnd 



Abl.it lA e 


Sansk 

tasni.it 

tasA.ls 

lasiii.il 


Insliunicnlal 


Sanslv 

^•T k'lia 

taya 

fM ton.i 

1 All 111 

isto 

isla 

isto 



Locative 


Sanak 

lasinin 

d*S4l*l t.is\ani 

Hfoi"! t.lslIHM 



Dual 



Noininatixc and AccuRativr 

Sansk 

tan 

W to 

^ 1(‘ 

(rrcck 

TW 

ra 

TW 


Geiiiti\ c 

and D.itiAO in Gieck 

Tiisti uiiu’iilal, Gat 

no, and Ait iiaativ 

It 

■' 111 Saiislviit 

fSaiisk 

tabliyrim 


tJrcck 

TOLV 

Toiv 

701V 



TUTitAL 




Ndnim.ilivo 


Saiisk 

^ to • 

cTT^ tas 

TTfH tain 

Giock 

oi («roi) 

ai (cral) 

Ta 

G othic 

thai 

thoa 

tho 

() 11 G 

die 

did 

diu 

Latin 

mti 

isl.o 

ista 
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(ioiUtlVO 



Lisy 


Nl-l Tl K 

Sjiisk 

rt*3fTH. ti'skriiii 

dmi*t. t.isim 

li'sbaiii 

(jlrock 

T&V 

Ttav 

TUV 

(ilotliic 

tlu/c 

tlu/6 

1hi7i* 

oir.G 

(loio 

(loro 

dt'io 

JiUtlU 

iHtoiiun (ibto- 

iblaiTim (isla- 

istoruin (istohuni) 


suin) 

sniii) 




Dative 


Haiisk 

tcbhyas 

?TT**ra. tabhjMs 

t(d)li} .IS 

Oiook 

Tots 

rats 

Tots 

(iotlnc. 

tluim 

lliauu 

tliaiiu 

OIKJ 

(k'ni 

dcm 

df'in 

Ijiitm 

istis (i^tobus) , 

ibtjs 'istabns'l 

istib (istobiisl 



Aiousatuo 


SiiTisk 

tan 

t.is 

tani 

(jliivk 

Toils 

TIlS 

TO 

(iolliio 

tliaus 

tlnjH 

1h(') 

U 11 G 

din 

did 

dm 

La tin 

istos 

iblas 

Ksta 


AbLitnn in 

Sauskiit sanio as 

Dativo 


Insti niiK ntiil 


Sansk 

^ tais 

fntH^ t.ablns 

tais 

Gicok 

TOl'i 

rats’ 

TOl<J 

Latm 

istlb 

litis (islubiis) 

istis 



Lotatnc 


Saii'^k 

^ tcslivi 

(TT^ tasu 

^ tcblui 
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SECriON 


IV 


treiiera.1 observations on llio punedinK lids 


It Will bo apparent on a sinvoy of tho foiogonig 
table, that the piononiib of the tliircl poison bcai iis" 
iioa.1 a iclation to each other, in tho sovoial lan- 
guages coiiipaiod, as do thoso of the fiist and se- 
cond These relations, as "well as the analogies 
discovciable in tlie foiinei tables, aio chiefly evident 
in the oblique cases, though by comparing the iioiui- 
iiativcs meioly they might be iceogiiised 

33 ut 111 the multiplicity of tei miiiations which the 
declension of these pioiioiins disjdays, it Avill be in 
vain to look for the pioiioiiiinal suffixes of the sys- 
tem of v(‘ibs Tho \aiioty of endings preclndos the 
hope of any coitaiu dihco vein's in this lespcct And 
if we confine oui examination to tho nomiihitive 
oas('s of the pronouns, winch alone can bo taken into 
the account with stiiet piopiiety, wo find only one 
which contains exactly tho ending connected with 
the pcisonal veib In all the languages compaicd 
in the preceding tables, the termination of the fiist 
pci son plural is in amns, ames, amo, oi am This 
in the older forms of the Greek language is the pio- 
noiin of the coiiespondmg person If in other in- 
stances such a coriespondence wcio discovciable, the 
pioblom which icfois to the actual oiigiii of the verbal 
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inflections would be solved. But tins unfortunately 
IS not the ease, and hence many philological wiitcis 
and grammarians still deem it uncertain on what 
principle these vanotics in the endings of the veib 
were really formed j and tho^ic who consider them 
as dependent upon pronominal suffixes liaio been 
rather inclined to lay down this position as a 
’probable one, than as established by deeisivo pi oofs 
In tins state of the question it is foitiiiiate that 
there is one idiom in which the pi'isonal pionouns, 
as well as the veibal biiffixes, liave been pu'scived in 
a form appaiently much loss altoiod fiom llieu oii- 
gmal one, than in any ‘of the inoie celebiated and 
classical dialects, in which pliilologists liave m 
gencial sought the meaiib of elucidaling the stiuc- 
turo of language. I allude to ilie Cellic di.docts, 
and paiticulaily to that still spoken by tlie ^^"elsh 
people, but wliieli is found in a inucli moie peifect 
state 111 the pi eductions of Ihitish wiitias eoi'val 
with, or even of gi eater antiquity than, tlio oldest 
comiiositions of the Anglo-S.ix()iis Tlu' pieseiva- 
iion of the pionouns in the Welsh language duiing 
so long a period of tunc has peihaps ii'sulted liorn 
the ciicumstance, that m that idiom they aid lui- 
ileclinablo woi^ whciea^ m most of the EuiojJean 
dialects they aic susceptible, as wo Have seen, of co- 
pious inflection and vaiicty of endings The tei- 
ininations of words in gcncial aie but little capable 
of change in the Celtic idioms, as indeed aio those 
idioms thcmschos, of whicli the people appeal ever 
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to have been icinarkdbly tenacious It would per- 
haps not be f^oin^ too tar to say, that no language 
111 Europe has uucleigonc so little change in an 
equal space of tune as the Welsh sustained during 
the ccntuiic« which , intervened between Aneurin 
and Lhywaich and the pciiod when the Sacicd 
Scriptures weic tianslated mto it To whatever cir- 
ciimstanccs tlu' fact is to be attributi'd, it seems to 
be ceitain, as I hope to make it .sufficiently apiiarcnt, 
that the Celtic idioms pieseivo, iii a nioie peifcct 
state than any othci languages of Europe or Asia, 
the oiiginal pionouiis of which abbieviated foiins 
entei as suihxos into the inflections of verbs tliiough 
the munbeis and poisons 

That the icsonicos alfoidcd by the Celtic dialects 
have not }ct been applied to the elucidation of 
graimiiatical foiiu.s in the ICuiopcan languages, in 
geuoial, has aiiscii, us 1 appiohend, horn the fact 
that iiiquiiies of fins dcsciiption ha’so bi'cn pin sued 
chiefly by German scholais, who, owing; to local cir- 
cimisfanccs, have boon little aoqiianited with these 
piovmcial idioms of tlic Biitish isles. It will be my 
endeavour, in the couisc of the following investiga- 
tion, to supply the deficiency, but bcfoic I enter 
updn this pait of iny task, I shall beg leave to set 
bofere my readers some passages fiom Professor 
Giimm’s Analysis of the Teutonic Languages, in 
oidei to show how fai tlic inqiuiy respecting -the 
origin of vcibal iiillcclions lias already advanced, 
and IV hut lemains to be done, or to be attempted 
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The charactcnsti (3 ttn miiiations of poison and 
iiumbci 111 the Teutonic verbs, wlnclj, as we have 
seen, have sucli endings elosel} analogous to those 
of other liluropcan languages, aic thus deduced by 
Professor Giimiu 

The ending of the first person singular seems, as 
be obsoives, to have been oiigmally ai d'his, how- 
ever, IS in many iii stances detective, and lias been 
moie lately .sotteni'd into n 'flit' second pin, son 
bingulai IS chaiactenzcd by .1 liiial s, the thud 
pel son by Tit 

The fiibt pel son pluial added oiigmally to 
the final m of the .singular luimbei an s (witJi a 
vowel intci posed), which how('\ei was giadually 
dropped 

The second person pluial laid th, like the thud 
person siiigulai, adding peihaps an s (with an iiitei- 
posed vowel), which was afteivvaids 1 ejected 

Lastly, the thud peison pluial bail ni>, of whicb 
the 1 ) again is in luany instances detectiv*' 

The dull scums oiiguicill}'^ to have had vs 111 the 
first person, and ts in the second, and ui thi' thud 
to have been wanting 

The impciative mood in the stiongly inflected 
conjugation entirely rejects ^iny jx'isonal inflection, 

it 

and it makes the second person dual and plur.il, as 
well as the fust peison plural, peibaps also the fiist 
person dual, like the iiuheative, while it always 
wants the fiist and thud poisons siiigulai Thcelia- 
ractcnstio ot the infiintive mood is the consonant n, 
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which howevci is wanting in several dialects. It 
may ho lemaiketl, that the indicative mood has the 
personal characteiistics iii a more complete state 
than the conjunctive mood, and the present tense 
than the preterite tense Moreover, the first and 
thud persons of the preterite invariably want the 
chaiactcnstic consonant, and the n subjoined to the 
N of the third person plmal in the piosent tense is 
wanting in the pictciitc , the modification already 
induced in tlu* veib itscdf, in Ihc foimation of the 
preterite tense, being sufiiciciit tor distinguishing the 
sense in convoisation ‘ 

In another pait of his woik the same writer 
makes the following obsciwatioiis, with a view to 
cucidate, as fai as the languages within his scope 
Avould affoid oppoitunity, the origin of these in- 
flections 

lie says, “ The peisonal chaiacteristics in the 
conjugation of verbs allow of a satisfactory compa- 
rison with the personal pronouns, the i elutions of 
which are blended in the idea of the veib Some- 
thing IS really explained by this compaiison Some 
•parts of the personal pronoun destitute of gender 
offer themselves m a striking manner , what is lesp 
obvious wo must endeavour to restore from the 
corrupt state partly of the pronoun, and partly of 
the verbal inflection, the vaiiations of which have 
been for an indefinite time increasing each in its 
own way, without rogaid to the original connection 

* Gumiii'D HuuUihc Giamiiiatik tli i p 83j-G 
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between them. Sometimes tlie fbims of tlie pro- 
nonn'’ miiybe conjectured from tbe vc'»b,imd sometimes 
those of the verb fiom the pronoun , the thud per- 
son IS for obvious reuson.s the most obsciii c, of wliieli 
the pionouii destitute of gender has undergone tl>c 
gieatcst change, has become defoctiie in some eases, 
and in some instances has been cutiiely lost, while 
the pronoun ot the thud peison having gendei 
shows no lelation to the \cibal inflection The clia- 
lacteiistie teimmations of the thud pcison, singul.u 
and plural, viz d, and ^D, appeut /o me qtiilc in- 
explicable b>/ means of the Goman ptonouns The 
M of the first poison singular is nioie tractable. 
Fioni pentaines in the fiist pcison pluial 1 iiifci a 
rnoie ancient Mins, instead of the Old High Oei- 
mau VEis, and tiacc fioin meis, mis, wis, wiit 
The termination of the second poison in tu is 
clcaily related to the pionoun riiu, and affoids 
loom foi conjectuiing an oldci, thjus (Ihyus), in- 
stead of JUS, foi tlve second peisoii pluial. Lastly, 
the cliQiactenstic endings of the dual v and ts have 
a relation to the dual pioiioiuinul foiuis vit uiid jut 
(oiiginally jnts) The examination of foieign Ian-, 
gnages •anciently connected will help to support 
these conjectuics 

I shall examine whether fhis subject will admit 
of furthei elucidation from the extant forms of tho 
Celtic veibs and pionouns 

The difficult auonialica of which arc obiervud in page 813 of Gniimrs 
GTaiinnatik 

Oiiiiim, p 1052 
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RKOTLON V 
Of Uio CfUi< |)^onoml^ 

The Ccltie dialects, having no decleiiMoii of the 
pioiiouns, piopcily so teimod, supply the di'llcieiic^ 
lu a manner simihii to that adopted in the IJehrew. 
and othci cognate languages They have two senes 
of personal jn'ononns, the distinct oi entiic pro- 
nouns, which aic chiefly used as nominative cases, 
or as accusatives after a eihs, and a class of ahbre- 
viatcd pionouus used in legimon paiticiilaily aftei 
picpositions, and answeimg the puiposo of the ob- 
lique eases of pionouus iii othci language^ I shall 
fust give a table of the entiicpioiioims, as they exist 
m both of the principal blanches of the Celtic lan- 
guage. 

J’aJ{A(.J! Vl’ll I 

JjuIuc pnsnual jDoiin'uts m fhv A’/ se 
The entile peisonal pionouus in the Tli'-e, aie as 
folloAVS 

Fust Pei son 

Me, I 01 me 

Siuii, we, inn, soeoiidaiy foi in, tlio initial s being 
olianged foi ii and at Ipnglh omitted ' 

Second Poison 

V 

Til, thou , tliu, IV t’lin, secondaiy foim 

Sibil, you, ibli, secondary foi in. 

• 111 clnp 1 sio I the inikr will (iiid an cxphiialinii of «lnt is mciilt 
by the scioiulaij foima of iniliil consoiimt-. 
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Tlnid Person 
SiiiguUu M.isculino^ 

S(?, ho , 0, socondiu j form 

Siiigulai Fcniinmo 
Si, she, ij secondary fm in 

I’ltiial Common 

Siad, they , lad, socondurj form 

Paiucevvii 2 

Enlm' pronoun'^ pcrmnnl ni \VcI'ih 
Fjist Poison 

jVfi, 1 , icduijlicutc foim, iny\i, eydyye, socond.ii v 
loim of initial, m and i 

Ni, wo , reduplicate ‘foim, iiyin 
Second Poison 

Ti, thou , loduplioati' torm, tydi, sc(‘oiid.ny form 
of initial, di and tin 

Chwi, you, loduplioato loj m, oliw} clii. 

TIjihI Poison 
Musoulino Siiisul.ii 
Ev, eve, o\o, Ae, v'o, o, o 

All ’those v ai ions woulb occui foi ho and In m 

?rol< Tho W(1 li tinisliloi'i 111 tin ildlj S(iH)liii(s(on- 

sulcictl fie .IS .1 nimnufituo ( i^o ])i( t liIiuj; llic Mil), .md llu j 
used c\ lor tlio .i< < usili\c , Liil iii this iTif^ .in '■ml liy the jmisl 
IJhiiial ot the AVelsh to he iii oiiaositioii .is will 

to tho couimoii U'.ige oi the Welsh l^ingu.igc .is to the .lulliuiily 
of the old puot'i 

With inoic proh.ihility, c\c .ind o\o haio hocif coii^idLiod hy 
qr.iiiim.ui.ins .is ioluplio.it< lorms^ the simple ])roiioun heing co, 
or r.-ilhei e Analogy le.ids us to biipposo tli.it tho oiigiu.il st.ito 

'■ Aiitiqux! I.mgiu' ItiitanTiui; lluiluiu iits, nutdri! Job D.iiu'- Lihlio 
altera, Oxonii, 1809, !> 81. 
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of tlua pronoun was in Welsli ns it is in I'irsc, sc, and, the initi.d 
being softened, he, which was atterwards written e 

Feminine Singular. 

Ill, she , icdiipliCiitcd, liihi 

Note Tlic same rule of uiialog5' id ove refcircd to proves 
that hi was derived from <i piimitivc foim si, whence hi, ns in 
Erse 

Plural Common 

Hwy and hwynt , icduplicate foim, hwynt hwy. 

Note There is reason to suspoit that hwy and hwjiit were 
in like manner onginallj swy and swyiit, though this ancient 
lorm IS no longer extant e\en in Erse liut of this there is no 
proof, hut that which is affoided by analogj' 

rARAGRAl‘11 3. 

Pronouns in legimen or Pronominal Sujfixes. 

Such IS the entire and proper form of the per- 
sonal pronouns in the Celtic duilects, and they pro- 
bably rcpicsent a >eiy old or tlio primitive state of 
these parts of speech in the Indo-Eniopcan lan- 
guages. It may indeed in many instances ho ob- 
served that the Celtic pionoiiiis uio the nominatives 
from -winch the oblique eases in those languages 
may be reguhnly formed , whereas these cases, in 
several examples that might be adduced, have little 
or no affinity to the vocables which now stand to 
them 111 the i elation of nominatives. The real 
nominatives appear to have been lost, and other 
woids substilutcd in then places , but in the Celtic^ 
which has no dcoImiMon of pronouns, the original 
forms, perhaps m consequence of this very circum- 
stance, have been preserved. 
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But besides the series of forms above given, the 
pronouns in the Celtic language am also found m a 
state considerably modified by composition or con- 
struction with other words. The preceding arc all 
separate and complete words by themselves ; those 
to which I now allude are abbieviatcd, oi modified 
and affected in orthogiaphy by the woids which are 
linmediately prefixed I shall show this by ox- 
amiiles, and talcc, in the first place, tlic pionouns as 
governed by and blended witli some of the preposi- 
tions'' 

Tlic following are the foims in which the per- 
sonal pronouns appear When following the preposi- 
tion at^ to — 


ITU or \ 1 \ 

/ 

uv 

iittav, to me 

1 

ti oi di i 

1 

at 

at tat, to thee 

1 

evo ( 

iH changed into ! 

aw and 

o 

nttaw ) ^ , 

} to hmi 
utto ) 

hi ' 

1 \ 

> 1 

atti, to her 

ni 1 

• 1 

oin 

ns attoju, to us 

diwi . 1 

■ becomes < 

och 

attoch, to you 

hwynt / 

« I 

ynt 

atlynt, to them 


The preposition tan^ undei, changes them in a 
similar manner, as — 


1 tanav 

2 tanat tanoch 

3 tano and tarn tanynt 


• la wliat remains to be said on the subject of tho pronouns, I shall, to 
avoid porplesity, confine myself to the Welsh dnlect of the Celtic, premising 
that in the Erse dialect very nearly the same facts are to be observed 

18 
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Rhwng, between, changes them as follows 

1 rhyng-op 

rhyng-om 

2 rhyiig-o^ 

rhyng-och. 

g j rhyng-rf^o 

rhyng-dh-ynt or 

( rhyng-f/At 

rhyng-th-yiit 

Yn, in, changes them thus 

ynov, in me 

ynom, in us 

ynot, in thee 

jTioch, in you 

yntho, or ) 

j m him 
yndho, J 

1 ynthynt, or 

ynthi, or ) 

„ 1 in her 

yndhi, ) 

f yndhynt, in them 

Trwy, through, alters them thus 

1 

trwyov, 

trwyom 

trwyot, 

trwyoeh 

trwydho, ^ 
trwydhi, J 

tnvydhynt 

■Wrth, by, thus 
wrthyv, 

AVTthpn 

wrthyt. 

wrthyLh 

wrtho, 1 
wrthi, ) 

wrthynt ' 


Tho preceding are all very analogous, but an- 
other form occurs in tlie combination of the pronouns 
with tho proposition i, to, of which it is important 
to take notice. " 

u 

1 im’ or ym’, to me in’ or yn’, to us 

2 it’ or yt’ to thee mch, to you 

3. idho, to him idhynt, to them 

idhi, to her 
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Nor aie these mutations of ^he personal pro- 


nouns confined to the instance of tlroir combinations 
with prepositions They are thus compounded mtli 
the possossivG pronoun or adjective cidho, own. 


cidliov, mv own 
oidhot, tliy ov n 
cidlio, Ills own 
eidlii, her owai 


i‘ will ( nil, oin oini 
oidliocli, voiir own, 
ndlumt 1 
oidlii lit j 


llieii own 


The Welsh grammarians deduce analytically the 
folloAving series of foims imdci wdiu'h the pcisonul 
pronouns occur when thus modified hy the preceding 
woids 


\ 



mi ] 

« 

dv, ov, \ V , or in 

ti 


at, ot, yt, or 1’ 

evo j 


aw% 0 , 01 dho 

hi 

1 1H'( OIllOS ( 

1 oi dlu 

ni 


1 om, ym, oi n’ 

cliwi 


o( li, ych, or cli 

hwj'iit 


vnt, soinotinu's dlijnt 


The reader can haidly fail to be stiuok with the 
very obvious i elation which discoicis itself hetwcen 
this scries of piononns and the peisonal endings of 
the Welsh vcibs, of which the dilfeieut foiins wane 
given m the preceding chaptei The compaiison. of 
th*e two tables will at once pro\c that the tcnnifta- 
’tions of the v cihs are in fact \i senes »f pioiioininul 
suffixes, and the pioblem which rcgaidi# the origin 
of these peisonal inflections may be considered as 
solved, m so far as it icgaids the Welsh and the 
other dialects of the Celtic language There is in- 
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deed in Welsh r cpnsidoiablc variety in the personal 
terminations of the voihs, and this may be supposed 
with probability to have been a conscqneiice of the 
povcity of the Celtic language an respect to the 
conjugations in toinpoial and modal intlections, or in 
those changes by winch the diffei cnees of mood and 
tense aic indicated In those modifications the 
Celtic has fewer losoniccs than many other lan- 
guages, and it was probabl) found iieoessaiy to 
supply the doticicncy by a <*onsidcrablc -vainUy in 
the iicihonal endings, which in some measure help 
to chaiuctoiiso the tenses Theic is not, however, 
111 these a greater diveisitj’* than among the abbre- 
viated proiiouTife, and ncaily all the vcibal teimina- 
tions are to bo found in the pieceding table This 
I shall now show by a eomparison of the veibal 
endings with the pronouns. 

Paragraph 4. 

Comparison of the endings of verbs with the 

conti acted forms of thc 'pi onoims 

It may be lemembeicd that m 'a former section 
the personal endings of the veibs m the Welsh lan- 
guage wcie said to be leduciblc foi the most part to 
four, o r lather three piincipal forms. These are a s 


follows • 

( 


First. foHJi. 

(Second form 

Tliird foim 

blNO 

81 NO 

BIND 

1 -av 

-ais 

-WTl 

2 -1 

-aist 

-it 

3 root simply 

-odh 

-ai. 
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PI til 

PJ UR 


PI UK 

1 -wn 

'Oin 

• 

-cju or -yiu 

2 -well 

“Och 


-erh or -yt li 

3 -ant 

-out 


-ent or nt 


If tho rentier will only cojnjiare tins tabic with 
that of abbicviatcd pronouns contuiiied m the end 
of the last paraguiph, ho will pcicoive at oiicc their 
I elution. 

The plural teimiiiatious me pieciscly the pio- 
nonns. The flist set piosents the gioatcsl vaiicty, 
but even these aie traced among the pioiiouns , in’ 
or yn’ and incih, being the foims which the pio- 
nouiis 111 and chwi , assume after tlic proposition i 
The first of these, iii’ oi yii’, seems a nioie natuial 
change of ni, than the nioio usual om oi jm, winch 
is so lenioto fiom ni as to give use to suspicion that 
the Welsh language had once a pionouii resembling 
the afxs or a[xsg of the Giccks, and that this has 
been lost, notwithstanding the peimaiumt charactci 
of the Celtic dialects 

Tlic jieison^l endings in the .singulai numbin’ aio 
inoie vaiious, but thev aie still jmalogous to the ab- 
bloviated pioiiouns In the tiist toim, foi ('xampb.*^ 
W’hich is that ot the futuie or piesciil ti'iise, the tiist 
person has the eUvling lu av, Avhich the pionomi mi 
or vi gencially assumes iiuegiiiK'n, 'as aho\c shew'n 
The ais of the second foini is not pronominal, hut 
an inflection charactci istie of tlu' tense, the s} liable 
ais or us being inhoduccd in the past tenses of the 
Celtic voih, nearly as tlie oi od in the Teutonic 
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conjugations ; it is brouglit in before the pronominal 
termination, as m the plurals carasom, carasoch, 
carasant. The second person, in two out of the 
three forms, has the abbreviated pronoun as a suffix, 
either in or t In the first form, the ending *, 
though it does not appear among the abbreviated 
pronouns, is the termination of the separate pronoun 
of the second poison ; and this is therefore probably 
a suffix. The thud person is differently constituted. 
In the first form of the veib, as in carav, ccri, car, 
from the word cam to love, or in bydhav, bydhi, 
bj'^dh, from the veib substantive, the third person is 
merely the veibal root used, as m the Semitic lan- 
guages, without any suffix. In the third form ai 
was perhaps ae, and derived from eve, or its modi- 
fication as used m regimen e The ending in odh 
seems anomalous m the Welsh language, though it 
nearly resembles tlic termination of the third person 
in other idioms, as the Teutonic aith or ot* The 
Welsh suffix, if formed rcgulaily from the pronoun, 
would be 111 o or aw ; and this actually occurs in the 
future tense of the subjunctive mood, which does 
mot fall under cither of the foiras above stated, but 
has the singular number thus 

1. bydhwyv, 2^ bydhych, 3. bydho. 

t 

PABAGEAPn 5 

General result m respect to the Celtic verbs. 

On a review of this analy.sis it appears clearly 
that the Welsh verbal tcimiiiutioiis are in general 

■' Is it the abbiCMiited form ol tin pionoun (dho) rc\eised“ 
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merely abbreviated or modified pronouns, affixed to 
the verbal roots ; and this conclusion docs not rest 
merely upon a probable conjecture, on which tho 
grammarians of other Indo-European languages 
liavo been obliged to found it^ but on tho more sub- 
stantial fact, that the very terminations in question 
are actually to bo identified with the pronouns as 
they are used on other occasions in an abbreviated 
form. 


SECTION VI 

Conclusions respecting the personal indoctions of verbs m the other 
Indo-European languages 

As it has been, I trust, satisfactorily pi ovod that 
tho inflection of vcibs in tho Welsh language con- 
sists m tho addition of pronominal suffixes to tho 
verbal roots, and as in a former section sufficient 
evidence appeared, of the affinity and original same- 
ness of the verbal inflections in all tbeso languages, 
we are entitled to infer without hesitation, that in 
the other languages which belong to this stock, the 
verbs are inflected on tho same principle, and that, 
, although in many instances they are no longer 
extant, pronoun 'i formerly existed in all these Wioms 
more or less analogous to the Welsh pronouns. 

It will be worth while to go *a little moro 
minutely into this consideration. 

1. The pronoun of the third jicrson plural in 
Welsh is hwynt m tho entire form, and ynt in tho 
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contracted ono, which, as a verbal suffix, is ynt, cut, 
ont, ant. In the other languages the terminations 
of the verb aro as follows 

In Greek, ovti, svti, av, oi/ro, x t X. 

In Sanskrit, anti, antu, an. 

In Latin, ant, ent, unt, ante, onto, etc. 

In Teutonic, and, ama, ont, ant, on, etc. 

These languages have no personal pronoun now 
extant similar to hwynt or ynt ; but, ti'om the con- 
siderations above adverted to, it is probable that 
such a pronoun existed m them. 

2. The Welsh separate pionoun of the first 
person plural is ni, which is to be recognised in 
other languages m tlie oblique, if not in the nomi- 
native cases. The contracted form of tins pionoun 
m n’ enters into some of the Welsh tenses as a 
suffix, but most of them, have the other Welsh 
pronoun of this person, 07n or ?/m. This, as wo 
have observed, can scarcely be derived fiom ni, but 
rather comes from some separate prohoun originally 
common to all those languages, which must have 
been analogous to the Greek ajas or a/xeg, or perhaps 
a plural formed from the nominative singular ini.* 
However this may have been, the termination, am, 
em, ym is reajly a contracted pronoun in the Welsh 

■ Viz in Sanskiit, n.ui 

m Greclc, vvt 
in Latin, 
in Ruspifin, 


nus 
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language, and jnust have existed as such in the 
cognate idioms. The following endings may there- 
fore be regarded as pronominal suffixes * 

In Greek, apsj, of^eg 
In Sanskrit, amah, or amas’ ma 
In Latin, ainus, emus, imiis, nmna 
In Teutonic, ames, omes, anna, am 

3. The separate pronoun of the second person 
plural in Welsh is dim, and tiie abbreviated one 
och or yell, which, as wc have scon, is also the 
suffix in the endings of voibs foi tins poison All 
the other Indo-Euiopoan languages have a dental 
consonant in the place of the Welsh guttiiial or 
palatine letter, as in the 

Teutonic dialects, aith, ilh, nth, ot, et 
In Sanskiit, ulha, th.i, oi la 

In Greek, are, ers, re 

In Latin, , atis, ate, etis, ole, itis, ito. 

What the separate pionouii w.is in these languages 
from which the tmmmatiou of the vcib is contiaclod, 
we can scaii-ely liope to disco vei , but the fact being* 
pioved that the Celtic veib is heie foimcd by means 
of a pronoiiiinal suffix, wc may nifei fiom analogy 
that the same constniction /lolds in' the other lan- 
guages. 

4. We have seen that the separate pronoun of 
the first person singular in Welsh is mi or vi, and 
the constructive pronoun dv, ov, yv, or m’ The 
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verbal suffix is av oi yv • m the Eise dialect it is 
am, aim, or im. In most other languages m is the 
chaiacteiistic consonant of tins person, with or with- 
out a subsequent vowel, as. 

In Greek, jxi, as eip.!, t/Qvjjjh 

In Sanskrit, mi, or m, as bhavami, abhavishyam. 

In Latin, m, as inquam, sum, amabam. 

Although the pronouns extant m these lan- 
guages do not come so near to the above termina- 
tions as the Welsh mi, vi, and ra’, still they may 
account for it tolerably well 

In Greek and in Latin,' the syto or ego probably 
gave rise to the ending of veibs in o, which is 
perhaps a later foim than the termination in mi ’’ 

In other instances the fiist person singular has 
no addition to the simple veib, or to the common 
chaiactcristic of the tense The vcib was used in 
this state cither with the separate pronoun or with- 
out any. The othei persons ai’o maikcd by cha- 
lacteiistic additions, and it was sufficient for the 
first to be without any suffix. But while the 
Teutonic dialects have the first person in this state, 
the Celtic dialects, hke the Semitic languages, have 
the'diird person most frequently in the simple state, 
or in that which is nearest to the verbal root. 

c 

'■ Tills IS contiary to the opinion of some eminent grammanans, ^ho 
rigard tlic form in fu Ob mort nccut tlian that in o Before this opinion can 
be allowed to be probable, some answer must be given to the ((Utstion, How it 
can have happeiKd that the ncuci forms i n the G reek la nguage should 
rescinblo those of the S.in-ikrit bi> miuh nioic than the older ones, na thej 
Mould do on the hyiiothcsia’ 
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5. The second and tliird peisons singular end as 
follows : 


BECONn PKirSOV 

Greek, <ri or g, 
Sanskrit, si or s, 
Latin, s 
Teutonic, ais, is, cs, 


THIRD PRBSOX 

Ti, TO, or ei 
ti, or t 
t 

oitli, cth, t 


Here there bccins to be, at the liist view of the 
subject, an mtoichango of pronouns; foi the pio- 
noun of the second janson, in its usual state, Avas in 
all these languages ncaily the same as ni Welsh. 
It Avas TO, tu, tAA'ain (/ e radically tu), thu, m 
Greek, Latin, Sanskiif, and Gothic icspcctwcly 
and the pionoun of the thud peison is sah, and sa 
in Sanskrit and Gothic. But avc may obseivc in the 
first place that the original foiiii of the thud peison 
AA^as in all those languages to, tah, tc, or at least a I 
AVith a voAvel adjoined This is indieated by the 
analogy of the nt'uter geiidei and the oblupic cases 
The Greek was oiigiually — 



rog, 

N 

TOt, 

f 

TO 

The Latin AVith 

jtc, 

ta, 

tud 

IS prefixed 

The Sanskrit, 

tas or 
tall, 

jta, 

tat, or tadj^ 

The Gothic, 

tha. 

tlio, 

tha, or thata. 


A modification of these jnoiiouns, accoiding to 
the lulo adopted in the other poisons, would pio- 
duce the endings of Arerbs in the thud pci sou 
singular exactly as they are above laid doAVii. 
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In those instances in which the thud person of 
the verb has an ending in a vowel, we may account 
for the pcculiaiity by supposing, either that the 
suifix has been omitted, as it was above shown to 
be in some languages., oi tliat a contracted pronoun, 
akin to the e of the Welsh or the e of the Greek 
language, has been used. 

The personal piouoiins of the second and third 
persons aic so noaily alike, tliat it ivas found neces- 
sary to distinguish tlie veib connected with each by 
some discriminating maik ; and this was easily done 
by taking a foim of one poisoiial pionoun, which 
was pcilmps oiigiiially only a dialectic diffoicnce, 
but 111 which the sibilant consonant is substituted 
for a dental one It is well known that g and t aie 
easily mteidianged, as wlnm the Gicek ira- is trans- 
^ muted into tt, and lu the present iiistanee tu lias 
been actually changed foi <ru Tlieic being two 
forms of the pronoun, a sibilant and a dental one, 
the formci was pioleiied for the cliaiac ti'iistic of 
the second poison in tlioso iiistaneos in wliicli the 
dental had been appiopiiatcd to tlu' tliiid poison. 

Wo shall oudoavoiii in tlie sequel to make some 
of fhese lemaiks inoio ceitaiu and I'xplicit, by {^ii 
examination of paiticulai tenses and a eoiiqiarisou 
of the difteiciit foiins of veibs in the several lan- 
guages of tlie same &tock.(‘^^ 
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NOTE ON SECTION VI , AND TUE ClIAI'HTl IN GENERAL 

(14) J)oct) me respecting the ongni of the pet sons of icths — 
The writer in tins coimtiy who fiist gjive due proiiiiiicncc to the 
doctiine respecting the oiigin of the iieison.d.oiidnigs of the 
Keltic and othei -vcihs, ^\a^ the Lite ill G.iiiiett Into aha, as 
a matter of philological hi-^toi j, he poiiilod out i pisisago m the 
’iMiting ‘1 of that extelhiit, hut under-\ .ducil, ui lueologist, 
Llmjdj adding, however, that Di I’m haul did not seem to 
he aA\aic of it — <is w doiihtkcs the lasc Ko man -was more 
nicapable of appiopiiating flic discoieiy of a picdcecssoi Tho 
pahsago, hinveiti, ot 1 hiijd, as gum hy lili Gainett, is as 
follows — “’NV'^c may ohscric tint the vcibs h.uo dimed their 
distinction of iieisoiis oiignially lioiii the piommus, m logard wo 
And yet some iootstips ot thorn in (hen tcimniation Poi the 
last letter in Guclav [I scej is tahm Iiom k, 1 , tho last of 
Ouelon [we seej, from m, w< , ol Giuloik and Guiloh [jc sec], 
from thm and hm, ji , and in (hielaii/, the thud piisoii plural, 
the piououn [whiihl is .iliiiost v holly ntiUiied ioi anz, oiiz, or 
otnz, IS but the s.uuc Mith our 'Welsh iii/nt oi huinf, they ” 01 

paramount iiiipoi tame, houeici, m is Mi Gainctt’s oun modifi- 
cation of tho tiu ory In a i oiili ibufioii to the ‘ Uuai terly Review’, 
tor Clinstiiias, at 18.10, (\ol leu, ])p ‘)d, 04), he wiites as 
follows — “ We base a htatimeiit of Lliii^d, making a peifeetly 
analogous one uith riispcit to the jjeisonil tiimitialioiis of tho 
veib in Welsh, m his ucll-Luoun uoik, ‘The Rasteiii Giigin of 
tho Celtic K’alions’ Roth those einineiil seholais lefei those 
terminations to the oidmary nommitues of tho peisoiial pro- 
nouns, of which thiy eoiisulei them to bo abhu vi i(id foiiiis As 
fir back as \ n 18dG, tho wiitei bilii led that ho saw icason to 
allege sliong objeetmus to this view ol the luatUi, which he ex- 
pressed m the lidlowiTig Uims in a entuiuo on J)i I’lujiard’s 
work —‘Wii have observed that ^i Pilchard’s htatcineiita re- 
specting tho Celtic languages Ihiow a new and laiportant light 
on tho formation of language, and this wo hold 4o be particularly 
the case with respect to the verb lie has shown that the per- 
sonal terminations in Welsh arc pronouns, and that theyaro more 
clearly and unequivocally so than tho corresponding endings in 
Sanskrit oi its immediate descendants lloweici, he lays no 
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stress upon a fact whn.h wc cannot but consider highly import- 
ant^ viz that they arp^ evid ently m staiu regxmtnia, not in appo- 
sliion or concord in other words, they arc not nominatives, hut 
oblique cases, precisely such as are affixed to various prepositiohs 
For example, the second person plural does not end with the 
nominative chwi, but with ech, weh, oth, ych, which last three 
forms are also found coalescing with \arious picpositions — twch, 
to you, ymeh, iii you, wtihtjeh, through you Now the roots of 
Welsh verbs arc confessedly nouns, generally of abstract signifi- 
cation ex gr dysg is both doetrina and the 2nd pers impera- 
tive, doce, dysg-och ov -tec/i i-a not, thcrefoie, docctm or docebUis 
VOS. but doctruM vestruni, teaching oj or hy you This leads 
to the important conclusion that a verb is nothing b ut a noun, 
combined with an oblique ease of a personal pronoun, virtually in- 
cluding in it a connecting pieqjositton This is what couotitutcs 
the real copula between tlu subject and the attribute Dot Inna 

ego IS a logical absurdity, but doftnna wci, teaching of me, 
ncccssaiily includes in it the propositmp ego doceo, enunciated in 
a stnctly logical and unequivocal form ’ ” 

The doctrine, then, as it now stinds, is that the personal 
tcmiinatio ns of the verbs are not only^ pronouns, but pioiio uiis in 
the oblique case — a doctrine of vi hu h full exposition is to be 
found in a scries of p ipei s in the earlier volumes of the ‘ Trans- 
actions of the Philological Society,’ of uiisui passed, and, per- 
haps, uiiiiv ailed incut, — eminent in respict to the gieat uidtli of 
the induction upon winch the icsiilt rests, and cmn.int foi the ex- 
tent to winch the method n. f.ivorably contrauted with the ordinary 
d priori mode of treating philological questions 
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OIIAPTER VI 

or Hi(‘ Tnflo( lion of Vorlh. Ilirou^li Tinse^ md 'MooiU 

SECTION I 

ficiicnl \iciv of the ‘siihiool. 

The observations compiised lu the two las( eh.ip- 
ters relate merely to the peistmal t'lKlin^s of \('ihs, 
or to those mfloctioijs ^vhieh state to distin<>iiish 
their ditforent persons and nuinheis Tht* modify- 
ing principles, on tvhieli deptaids tin' diseiinnnation 
of moods and tt'iistvs, yet lemain to he an.il}/ed and 
compared. Those are two distnut suhjt'elh t)l“ in- 
qiiuy. I have been indueed to enlei into tin* (oimei 
at some length lor twti leasons '^I'lu' ja meipal of 
these IS, the convincing juoof which tlie iiitha tions 
already, suiteyt'd a])p(*ar to fninish of a d('e])ly- 
rooted affinity betwotni the Celtic dialt'cts and tin' 
other languages of Euiope and Asia which hate 
been compuied ivitli them Another motive ,has 
been the hope of tbiowing some light on tli(‘ gj.ain- 
matical piiiiciples govennng lihe nifit'jrtion of veibs 
in all those idioms How far this fittemiit has been 
successful my leadeis must judge I ouglit now to 
proceed to the moi(' aidnous task of examming the 
structure of verbs through their different moods and 
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tenses, and of tracing the relations which the latter 
hear to each otliei in diffeicnt languages But this 
endeavoui is in tlie outset ohsti ueted by the great, 
and, I f(‘ar, as yet haidly sni mountable difficulties. 
The stiucliue of the Teutonic languages, and the 
analogu's of these' to flie Gii'ek, Tiatm, and Sanskiit, 
have already occupied the atleiilioii of se\cial ac- 
euiate and ingenious wiiti'is, Avlio li.ue been men-'* 
tioiicd in th(‘ pieeeding ]>ag(‘s^ but the Celtic 
duileets may lie said to fuiiiisli a new and almost 
unexploK'd held The* utti'iiipts Avhicli Ime been 
made' to elucidate llu*ii et\mology ha\e bi'on, with 
voiy lew ('xcept Kills, leinailvibly unsuccessful , audit 
will pi'ibaps be long befon' an\ pel son, possi'ssed of 
tlu' ie(|Uisite ojiiKiituiiities loi peiloiiniiig tins task 
m the best inaniiei, iiiay be found leady to nndei- 
take it Tn this deti(ien(\ of malm nils, and in the 
»’want of any coiu'it aiiangement of such as exist, 
T am awaie that 1 I'liter upon the leniaindei of my 
iiKpurj” iiiidei M'ly nnfa\oiabh' « ( iiciinistances I 
am (piite niiabh’ topioceed in the in\o,stigation of 
the CV'ltic language and its affinities with that ac- 
cniacy and lucid aiuUsis, which Piolessois Bopp 
and (liinim luM' ap])lied to the idioms which they 
havQ examined and compaied IVihaps, iiidi'cd, thfe 
subject itself does not ^dinit of such illustiation. I 
expect, liow'e,\er, to finiiish proofs which shall be 
deeiiu'd a sufficient giouiidwoik foi the iiifereiiees to 
be founded upon them. 

I shall enter upon this part of my subject, as m 
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the former nistanoo, by examining the paiticuhir 
featiiios 111 other idioms, which I mean aftenvards 
to compare with those of the Celtic dialects 


. MA'JION II 

MnJificntions of Vrrb'- coinmoii t(» llio .Sln-^k^l^ and (Ircck 

'Phe most sti ikiiig and exten'>ivc inaiks of lola- 
tioiiship aie to he tiaced hehieen the Sanskiit con- 
]ugations of veihs ami ‘the Laliii and (iiei'k, hut 
paitieulaily helwec'ii th(‘ Saiiskiit \eihs ami the 
Gi(’<'k l eihs in |x» The Saiiskiit -veihs may in- 
deed h(' ^aid to h(' governed hy the same l.iws of 
eonpigation as tlie latfei Hut, iii making this le- 
maik, -vve must distinguish thiee senes oi ditleient 
sets of Clieek \eihs iii |xt, and allow the two loimei 
to constitute in soilK* iespi>< ts ,m e\ee]»tion (o tins 
analog^', though ,iu .inothei point of Mew tlii'V will 
he found to eonfiim it Plio fust aie those veihs 
W'hicll, besides tlie c liaia< tei istie endings ol tins eon- ■ 
jng.ition, have also a it'diijilieation of the fust 't}l- 
lahlc, or an addition wliieh is a substitute Ibi out', as 
the verbs r/Qr^jwi, and loVr^juu Thine are veihs 

m Sanskiit wdiieh have a siniilai leduflifation it 
IS not, howTvei, a general chaiaeter, but the mark 
of a paiticular conjugation, which lanks as the third 
in the senes of ten classes Verbs of the thud con- 

la 
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jugation reduplicate the first consonant, or make 
some cqnnalont piefix Tims fiom tlic verbal 
root da, to give^ conies tlie veib dadann, dadaai, da- 
dati, ansv Cling to o/Saifu, S/Saari or hl^toTi, 

wbicli piefixes this reduplication tliiougli the four 
first tenses fomed like the hist ihiee in Greek fiom 
the picsent tense, but has no leuiaikable peciiliaiity 
in other parts of the \eib Main otlu'i Saiiskut” 
verba, which do not belong to the thud conju- 
gation, nndeigo a inoditieation not nnhko that 
of the loot of ffl-Tij/uLi Thus fiom the root BT 
shthd, to stand, eonies the present tense tishthaini, 
tisldhasi, tishthati A second class of Giock veibs 
in jxi luseit the sjllabh' vo between the veibul root 
and the peisoiial endings, as the veil) 

Tlicie IS likewise a puiticulai clii''S of Sanskiit veibs 
analogous to these, and having the same distinction, 
which IS consideied as the character of the fifth 
conjugation but those aie, as in Gicek, a eoinpara- 
tivcly small iiuinbei of \oibs Those Gicck verbs 
111 jxi, however, whitili beai the neaiest reseihblance 
to the ‘■eneialily of SaiF'kiit veibs, aic such as make 
no piclix to the initi.il of the loot, nor any inscr- 
tioii, but mciely add the pcisonal teiniimition. 
Among these we leckon ijjryfxl, dico ; scio ; 

elfAi, sum, and eTfAi, "vado Some of the same class 
aie obsolete ‘in the picsent tense, and only used in 
the aoiist, as piofieiscor, and scncsco ; 

and this last may bo compaied to the Sanskrit verb 
jarami, of the same meaning 
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IT 

ORM*! 

Dovic rovif^ 

Slug jaicOiii 


• 

jiiiasi 



jaiati 

ynpwi 

ytjparu 

Duid ]ara\as 



]ai athus 

* 

ytjparoy 


jaiatas 

yijpaTOv 


I'linal jaiainas 

yi}pafi€v 

yijpafit^ (? 

jai allia 

y/fpoTt 


]aiaiiti 

ytfpa<ri 

yi'jpavTi 


(if the l*i(vh'nhi Xn^ymcnlala^ ot Ptefnimpn (ect 
Tnise aihf Aon'^Ls 

Tlicio arc twopiot<‘nto tonsos in S.ni'^knt verbs, 
wbioh luc (Ic-jciviu,'; of paititiilii notice, as tlioy 
uie foiiiicd in a inanuci M'ly hiinilai to that of two 
tciisch of the Giook veib One of tlu'm is an.ilof^ous 
to the inipoifcct, ami the olhoi to (lie aoiists, and 
tlicio IS no lea^on tliat foibids Ibi'ii luMiig difstin- 
guished by these tonus 

1. Tlio iinpeifoot is foniiod fioin the pie&ent 
tense by pit'llxmg an .uigimsil, lUid abbieviatiiig 
the peisuiud culiiigs. The auguu-nt is the liist 
short voMel ^ a \\hidi, (oiie'-ponduig with the 
shoit vowels ot the ( h'eoks, might bi' lepiesmiteit 
pidiffercntl} by d or e Thus aie tunned hom" 

tudaiiu 'j • 1 (itjitlaiii 

tiiflasi ) I atudas 

tu'l.iti ) ( utiulat. 

2 The aorist lias three, or rather, according to 
Professor Bopp’s division, seven foiiiis. Of these it 
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IS observed, that the four first agiee more or less 
closely with the* Gicck first aonst, the fifth and 
sixth with the second aoiist, and the seventh, which, 
besides an augment, admits a reduplication of the 
first syllable, with tlio pieterplupeifect. Thus in 
the four fiist some make this tense by inserting s, 
or the syllabic is, or sa, or sas, between the root and 
the personal endings, and by piofixing the augment 
to the root, the a owcl of which undergoes a change 
by the foims guna and viiddhi. The loot kship, 
prcsi'iit tense kslnxiaim, makes the aonst akshepam 
This IS one of tlio ex.imples given by 13opp, and the 
analogy is moio stiikmg. if the woids are written as 
the f hecks would have written' them, thus 

PRJ 

fiV, ^hrafii, e^oiylrafi, 

I'lie two succeeding foims of the aonst differ 
fioni the impel fi'Ct tense veiy neaily in tlie same 
manner in which the second aonst in Gieck differs 
fioni the Gieok iinpeifect 

We shall find the insertion of s,.sa, or a^, to be 
a method used in other instances for the formation 
of tenses with a past signification 


NOTE ON SECTION II 

I 

(15) Oh tlie s of the OiecL aonst — Tlic following is the re- 
print of a paper publi-slad by the editoi in the ''liansaetions of 
the Philological Society’ (read M inh 1 1, 1853) It lakes an ex- 
ception to a poition of the dodiiiic of Bopp, m respect to the 
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oiigiii of the 8 lu the liist aouit It hcvuleJ — ‘ On the \.orist8 

•lu -Ka ' 

“A well-known rule in the Eton Oieek (Irciniinar may seiirc 
to introduce the subjiet of the present r(.inaik& — ‘ Qiuiiqiie sunt 
aonsti pnuu qiii futuii piiini ch.iiiWtLiistiLam non .issniuunt 
eBrjica jposui, eSiaxa deili, ifxa misi, e'i^a dm, i)ne'^Ka tult ’ The 
absolute accuracy of this bciitencc is no pait ot mir lonsider- 
ations it has morel} been quoted lot the sike ol illusluition 
“ What 13 the iiiipoit ot this ahuoimal « oi, changing tlic ci- 
prcssion, what is the cxplaiialion ol the aoiist in -xa'^ Is it 
certain that it li an aonst ^ or, gianting this, is it ccitain thatits 
relations to the future aic ciception.d ' 

“The present wiitei was at one tune iiKlini'd to the doubts 
implied hy the first ot these altoinatiios, and g.i\e soiiu u isons* 
for making the foiiu a peiftcl ratlin linn m .loiist lit Inula, 
how ever, that this IS onlj slutting the ililhi nllj JIow do pei- 
fects come to end in -xa''^. The tjpieal .iiid iincqunot al pnlects 
are formed hj a icdnphcalion at the boginniiig, and a iiiodihia- 
tion of the find ladicnl consonint at thi end, ol woids, 
re-TV^-a , and this is the oiigiii of tlie ^ in \eXe;^«, i tc , wliu li 
represents the y ot tlic loot Jlciieo, e\t.n il \\c allow oui''LUts 
to put the K 111 Wtjxu 111 the haiiie catogoi) with tin x in 
ofuofjLoxa, etc , we «iieas I ii as c\t i lioiii (hi tim oiigin o) tin ioiin* 
"In tins same CiUcgoi \, lioweii 1 , the two woiils- and the 
classes they represent — mn lu jilacxl, iiolw itlisl iiuliiig sonic 
small difticiilliC'i ol dtliil \t .iiii i itc, it is c isri to liter 
Ofjuiiftotfa and tdr/xa to the '■him Ini'O, tli in it is to do so with 
ofuofjioxa and 

"The next step IS to bi'songhtiii llopj/s t'l mjiaialui Cjiamiiiai 
Here we fiud the follow ing extnut — olil Sluoiiu didk, 
‘I ga\c,' and an ilogous lormalioiis iniiiiid us, through tin ir 
^uttuial, which takta the pUM oj a sihilutit, ot the (jink .loiists 
€07]xa, eStaxa, i)xa wliidi in the old Islaioiiu h.is hcioiiie 

a rule in the fiist peisoii ol the lAiie ruuiihtrs, \w ilm pnltn- 
ralizatioH of an original a, may Inivo occasioyjdly laki ii pi n e m 
the Greek, hut carried throughout all nuinbtrs ^o i oiijn lure 
lies closer at hand than that ol logaidiug tBcoxa aa a corruption 
o/ eSuo-a,’ etc 'The Litliii iiuaii also piismts a loun 

which IS akin to the Gieek and Suiscrit aorist, in which, as it 


English Langiiagf, p I*)') 
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appears to me, k assumea the place vf an original s,' (vol ii 
p 791, Eastwick’s trlinsLilion ) The italics iiulii-ato the woids* 
that most demand attention 

“ The old Slavonic intlcction alluded to is as tollow s — 


BINbULA.B 

1 Ncs-ocA I 

2 Ncs-e 

3 Ncs e 


t DU4I 

Ncs-o»/ff 

Ncs-o<ii(» 


PI UNIT 

Ncs oste 
Nci-Oica 


‘‘2fow it IS clear lh.it the doitiiiic to \i Inch these extincts ' 
commit the anther is that of (he f-etcndaiy oi dmvatiic cha- 
racter of the form of k, and the piimai} oi fuiidann iital elia- 
raetor of the fuims lu o" Tin ioriiiti is deduced fioin the latter 
And this IS the doctiinc Avhiih the puseiit wutor Mould leveise 
He would just rev else it, agieeing Mifh (he distinguished schulai 
whom he quotes, in the idditifitation of the liicck ioimwith the 
Slavonic So iruch more toinnion 'is the change fi am i, g, and 
the allied sounds, to a, 2 , ( tc , th.m tfi.it irom z, etc to Z g, 
th.it the d priori probabilities are strongly .igiiiist Jlopp s <u’\v 
Again, the languages th.it prc-eniiiirnlh encoui.igc the th.inge 
are the Slavonic , j^et it is just in tluse languages that the form 
m k IS assumed to he seeoiid.irs loi * to bi come A, and loi h to 
Vecome k (or g'), is no impioliihlc change still, iis conip.ned 
with the tiansition fiom k to *, it is exceedingly rare 

“As few writeis.ue bcltci .iw.ue of the phciionun.i loiinoctcd 
with the duel tum of lettei-cliungi'h th.in thj philologist Lcloie us, 
it may he worth while' to ask, why he has ignored them in the 
present instances lie has probably done so U' cause the fianskrit 
forms were in a, the habit of considering wh.itevci is the morn 
Sanskntic of two forms to be tho older being well-nigh universal 
Nevertheless, the difrcrciue betvve'cn a language whieh is old 
because it is represented by old samples of its literature, and a 
language which is old because it contiins primary foims, i^ 
manifest upon a very little reflection The positive argument, 
however, in favoui'of the k being tho older form, lies in tho 
well-known pheElftncnon connected w ith the v ovvcls e and j, as 
opposed to a, o, and u All the world over, e and % have a 
tendency to convert ak or g, when it precedes them, into a, z, ah, 
sA, kah, gzh, tah, and dzh, or some similar sibilant Hence, as 
often as a sign of tense, consisting of k, is followed by a sign of 
person, beginning with e or i, an a has a chance of being evolved 
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111 tins case such ti foini as i^Lktjtra, i^lXjj<Ta^, i(f>i\r)(Te, ra.iy 
hire oiigiiiill) run iipiXrjKe. 'Ihc modified 

loiin in (T alfciWcird'. exUnds it^idf lo the othei pcisoiit, aud 
numbers. Such is the illustration ol tl c hypothesis An objec- 
tion against it lies in the hut ot the jicisun y\ lie h ends lu u 
feuiall vowel, being Old j one out of bo'v i ii On the othci hand, 
hovvwu, the thud peison singnlai used iiioic than all the 
otheis put fiigetlicr With this mtliuiue ot tlic small vowel 
olhei causes m ly hive iooi>eiat< d 'Ihiis, when the lootiiided 
in K 01 7, the combination /c tmluul, and k tnlkittonal would bo 
awlvwaid It would give iis siuh woids as ^cic-Ka, cli , woids 
like TeTUTT'/ffl, tYpaTT-AJa, bung but Idlh betUi, at hast iii a 
language like the (Juik 

“Ihc suggestions tint now tollow lead into a v\ idi' fuld of 
inquiiy, and they m.ij be coiisideicd, iithii mi lluii meiils as 
part ot a sepai ilc qui stion, oi is put ol tin pioot of the xiie-ieut 
doct me In this 1 ittir respoi I tluy an not .dtogether essiulial, 
i (• they arc more rouluihatoiy it ailinilted, than dirogatoij it 
dc^isl Wliit it tlie tutuie bcdiiiviJ tioiii thcaoiist, iiisti.id ot 
tlio aoiiat fiiiiii the tuture^ lu this c isi we should iiicie.isu 
what niiy be called out di/iiamm, hj iiuieising Iht points of 
contact betw ten a ^ and ismdlvowd, this lu iiig the iiiduinee 
that dcteiiniius the (volution ot an * All the jiersoiis ot tliu 
future, except the fiist, have e foi one (it least) ol tin so 
vowels^ 

Twv^-ir-iu, rvyfr-cr-ft, Tv\fr-e-Tov, etc 

The moods aie iMpulIy etfiiniit in the supph ot sin. ill vovviis 

“'ii'io (hj( tiiiK.^tlun, now stands lh.it k is Die oldi i ioiiii, hut 
that, thiough the iiitl'iiiiii ol thiiil pcisoiii singid.ii, iutiiiu 
forms, and coiipiiietiM loi lUs, so iii my n-es lu e uiic thvi loped, is 
to supersede il ( \eept in a lew iiist iiu es The L.iliii 1 ingu.igo 
fav'oiirs thisvnw Time, the old tiituie like la/) k-o, aud the 
^jretentes like lui [ti(-n') exhibit a sm dl vowel in ull tin ii 
persons, ey vii-s-i, iir * mli, vic-s-it, eti fslill tin doclnnc 
respecting thia infiucnee ot tlio small vowtl m the way ot tho 
development of sibilants out of giittur.ils is tkfective until wo 
find a re.d iiist.incc of tlie change .I'.suimd As if for the very 
purpose of illuslr.iting the orc.ision d value of obs< urc diiihcts, 
the mteicstuig language ot tlie iicibs ot Lusutia and (Jolbus 
supplies one Here the form of the preh nU' is as follows, tho 
Serb of llljnaaiid the Lithuamc laing pKiced in juxtipomtion 
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and contrast with the Serb of Lusatia "W here a small vowel 
follows the charade I islic of the tense, the sound is that of «z , 
in other eases it is that of eh (Ih) 




*IFRtl 111 IK 

LITQVt «1C 

LETTISH 

Sing 1 

iios/acA rfont'so, domje I 

iits7iau 

ncssu 

2 

noszeaztf j 

</oncsc, di)ni]( 

llL*s/l< 1 

lit. bSl 

3 

lioszrszf 

(loncio, doinje 

lU'S/lLl 

ntsssc 

Dual 1 

no^/achwe , 




2 

no'^/estiij ' 


nos/iLta 


3 

no'iy entaj 


iicszie 


Plur 1 

no'iZ<tchin 1/ i 

f/yiii ‘losiiio, dotnje'iiiio 

nt ^/H me* 

iics>ain 

2 

nos/e<i't'e 1 

r/oiii so''U , Joniji stt‘ 

lU*s/U U 

ut ssat 

J 

n0h7Mlku 1 

rfwiiCMisvL, domjcs/c 

j ncs/n 

iies&r 


hRTio:?* Ill 

f 

FoniH coimtioa to (jlrtclt, Litin, and Sinsknf 


The piecptling motlificalions of tli(‘ ^ (ul) aie ])t‘uii- 
liar to the Saiiskiit and Clioi'k langiiiioes Tlio 
Ijsvtin ha« an iiniH*ifo(t K'seonliliiig tlio ttiook in 
meaning, tliougli foiiiied liy a totalh diileieiit mode 
of inflection, Imt it lias notlnng 'analogous to tlio 
aorist.t'®^ All these lluoe languages agiec in tlie nr- 
cumstance, that they fieipientlv modif} the piosent 
tense by an mseition of paiticulai eoiisonaiils be- 
tween the vcrhal loot and the peisonal endmg'i, 


which'consoiiants aie dioiipcd in the further conju- 
gation of the voi'h. Sum'll aie the »<rx, or ise, in such 
verbs as ayoL\k-x<o and frigesco, the av, m al(r6avojm.ai, 
ajxaprdcvo), and the numerous voibs resembling them, 
which arc analogous to the voibs of the ninth con- 
jugation in Sanskrit the latter iiiseit na between 
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the root aud the termination in the present tcusc ‘ 
These insertions arc retained only in tliosc tenses 
dcTived immediately fiom the piesent, as the impci- 
fect IS in Latin and Gioek tlie> aie diopped m the 
pretci perfect and otliei fonns pf the lerh 

The Teutoiiie liuigiia^t' Wiinl'. all IIu'k' and many 
other vaiiationf. it has no teiihe t'oiiiied hy a modi- 
lication of the piesent “Tlie eapahility of heetion 
m the Gcimaii leihs .seems,” .sai s J'lofessui (iiimm, 
“to haye been j^ieatly nnpaned Of the* jiasMie 
voice the last leinains disappeai nith the !Ma'so- 
Gothic tlie middle you (• is miMwvheie want in*', 
with the exception pf a letleded Ibim in the old 
noBtlioni dialect, which is in some dc'j'us* analogous 
to a middle voice Foui moods ('xist , llie nihni- 
tive, impeiative, iiidieatiM*, conjunr'lue, but tlieie 
IS no optative AVluit is most to b(' le^u'lted isthn 
loss of many tenses onli a piesent teiisi* nnd a pie- 
tcutoicniain to ns tlie fiituie, and <dl tlic* dilleit'iit 
degices of the past signification, c .in no loiigei be 
expics'sed by a-ihange in tlie foim of tin* \eib it- 
self.’”' 

* 

Noi 1 OS Si einiN lit 

(16) The J ahn InnytwqehaH nothnnj uniiluf/r/Ks to flip aoi ifl — 
Exceptions to tlic ilocti in., lien ( \liibiU d .ik t.ikiiib} tin (dilm 
in his English L.iiigimge I’.iit n thltp \\\i dii loiins liku 

ciuiuit and iixi {i ic-si) aio hnlh looktd ii[>oii ly. jiirldls (Jm, 
however, is. (il tested by its ioiiii’'i .i jiciJi ( t like TtTv^a, flu ollii r 
an uonst, like ^in{r<ra, oiilj under a dilkit nt iiaiue 


* As krin'mi, kiTnlsi, rtc from the rn.t kri, put ilii-ki i 
G rimm'a DioUtbc, Giaiumiitik Ihcil i 
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SKCTION IV 

Formation of tlio pielerpcrfcrt in (iroik, Litiii, Sansknl, and Teutonic 
' , verbs 

Tlie proterpcifcct scoins oii<^inany to have been 
formed on the same piiiicijdc in the Gieok, Latin, 
Sanskiit and Teutonic huiguii«»c.«i Many changts 
in the foi ms of voihs have been piodncod hy the 
addition of auxiliaries, oi of partu'les insoiled in or 
added to the loot, but tlu‘ pieleipeifeet, in that me- 
thod of conjugation winch appeals to have been the 
piirnitivc one, is an infection' pioporly so termed 
A paitial lepetition of the veibal lOot itself sceiiis to 
have been originally adopted to denote a past signi- 
fication, implying the act to have been done and 
•completed 

I’AllAGRAril 1 

Pi ctci lie in Teutonic ' Verbs 

The pieteiitc of the strongly inflected conjuga- 
tion, says l)i. Cumin, “ must bo considcicd as a eliief 
iicauty of our language, as a chaiactcr intimately 
connected with its antiquity and its whole constitii; 
tion. ‘ Iiidopendeutly of the inllcction in the endings, 
of which the ilatuio has alieady been pointed out, 
it affects the loots tlienisches, and that in a double 
manner; eitliei the beginning of the root is repeated 
before itself, or the vowel of the root, whether 
initial or medial, is modified. Tlie Gothic language 
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yot letama botli methods; it reduplicates and modi- 
tics sometimes it applies hotli methods at once. 
Eeduplication never affects tlie teiimnaiing conso- 
nants of the root In the otlmi Teutonic di.iloets 
reduplication disappcais, if wo. except slight tiaccs, 
and instead of it an iinoi g.imzed diphtlioiig has 
been formed, the douLliiig of the consonant being 
no more thought of. 

The reduplicating conjugation loaves the vowel 
sound of the loot nualtoied, and only puts the 
doubled syllable befoic the singular and idmal of 
the preteiite both indic.itive and conjunctive, but 
not before the pirtieiple The modifying conjnga- 
tiOStf-^iever leaves the vowel of the jivesiMit tense 
uualteied m the pieteiite Oii this piiiicipal aio 
formed six reduplicating eoupigiitions, and mm of 
the latter description ” I inn^t lefm the leadei for, 
further paiticnlais to l)i (hnnm’s woik, and shall 
lieie give moiely an evainploof each of these twelve 
conjugations, all beluiigiiig to the stiong oi lannitivo 
Gotliio ] 111100110.1. Uiidci each voib aic inscilcd 
tlio present indicative, tlio piet(‘iiti? tii.st peisoil 
singular and tlist pcisou pluial, and the pailiciple ’ 

1. Conjugation B..Iia, salio, I leap 

Salta , pict. sdisalt, saisaltum , f,altaijs 

2. Malta , absculo, 1 cut 

Malta , piet maiiuatt, luaiiiiditiim , luiutaus 

3 Hldupa , curro, I run. 

Uldupu, juct. hldihlaup, hldihluupuin, hldupans. 
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4. Slejia, doimio, I sleep 

Slepa , pict. Stiislep, saislepura ; blopaiis 

5. Laia, iirideo, I laugh. 

Ldia ; pret. lailq, lailoum ; laians 
6 Gieta, ploio, I weeji oi giete, Scottish. 

Gictii; pret g.'ugiot, gciigiotiim , gictaiis 
Sixth Coii]ugatiou without reduplication. 

7. Svara, juio, I sweai 

Svaia, pret s\di, svdiuiii , svMians 

8. Skema, luceo, 1 shine 

Skeina , piet skani, bkiiiuin , skiuans. 

0 IjiGga, ineiitioi, 1 he 

Liuga, plot laug, lugum,, lagans 
10. Giba, do, 1 give 

Giba , pret gab, gobum , gibans 
11 Stila, fill or, I steal 

Stila; plot stal, stelum, stalans 
12. llilpa, adjuvo, I help. 

Ililpa ; pret halp, hulpuin , liulp.ms 

I have taken these examples in 4iill, heoausc the 
analogies winch they display to the Ibiius of our 
•tongue arc iiitoiestmg to English icadeis. The 
MoeSJO-Gothic is fai more pci feet in its inflection^ 
than kuy other language of the same stock. "In the 
later dialects they gradually fade away, but still the 
leinaiiis arc fbducible to the same system. 

The weaker foiin of verbal mflcetious is, accord- 
ing to Grimm, modem in comiianson of the stronger 
form. For the grounds of this opinion I must refer 
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the reader to liis work ‘ Tlic preterite is formed 
by the inscition of a syllable of which d is the con- 
soiumt, and this is regarded by Giinipi as an abbie- 
viated auxiliary, derived fiom the vcib to do^ which 
in the Old High Gciman is liioii Thus sokida, I 
sought, 13 I “seek — did ” Tlie inflections of this 
verb tuon arc veiy distinct m the Old TTigli Germaii 
.and appear to give some piobabilily to Dr Giimm’s 
conjecture as to the origin of the pieti'rpeifect 
teuse, ill the form which lias Ix'come most fiequeiitly 
used in the modern Geiiiiauaiid I'higlisli laugiaiges *’ 


Miri; ox i’liiu.ineir i 

I 

Grmni'^ tunjedutc that MiliJir I ieel—dul — Tlio text 
se.irot'ly puts (Jumm s (1 <k time in its line mow, .ueoidiiig to 
Clinch did is foimed fioiii do by lulnplic itioii, then pl.iud affei 
the voib(to wliitli it Rives a past povvei), tlieii iiieoi|)oratcJ with 
it as an insepai iblo aflix, and llion aitod iipfin byci'rt iin luphoiiic, 
processes, which eliiniiiato one ot the f/' \it this st.iU moiit 
scarcely docs justice to the hjjiolhesi'., in.isnmcli as the tixt of 
Grimm gives ns coit^nn forms -wlicitin vu fin<l a bciontl d 
The Uoihc phiial pnftnte ends in -dtdxm , e g nat-t- 

ddd-um fiai i did-oth, nas-t-dnl-nn liein nm-)a, and, KiniiLiily, 
soL-i-did-um, eti , iiiid mlh-6 dtd-um, etr lioiii sCL-jn and nal-bd 
The same takes place in therfiw/ loinis, is, muh-u-ddd utn, etc 
Without going lurthci than ii nicie siispi nsmn of judgement* 
as to the accuracj of this deiivation, I have siiggcsU'd (.Kiig- 
libh Language, part iv , rlinp xxxii ) tlio possibilitj ot the d ot 
the past tense being tin d it the participle, that being the t lu 
words like loc a-t-vs, and the 6 in words lik(.>TO^-0-«9 


■ Deutsche finmni itik tli i , p 1010 
* Seep S86, 1030, 1012, of Grimm's Dnilschc (> 0110111.1111 
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PARAGUVrU 2 

Preto) perfect feme ui Greek and 

The fonnalinn of'tlu' pioti'i fc'ft ton ''0 in Gicok 
and in Sanskrit is on piiiiciplcs so similar, tliat it 
requires innio eaii* 1o sum up the points in ivliicli 
they difft ‘1 than those inwhieh they ii^iee In hoth, 
the root, ivliieh lie(i'!(‘ntlv ennsists of one s\ liable, is 
pieseived neailv m ils eiitue st.ite, with a linal 
short vowel added to it, and u shoit s\llahlc f^ciK'- 
rallv pielKed, whuh is tei lin'd the ic'diiplieatioii In 
Gieek tin* vowi'l of the i edi.pl n'litioii IS always e, hut 
m Sanskiit the \oi\el is the slioit oiu' ooi i e-'ponding 
Witli that of tlu' verbal loot thus fioiii the loot 
^ TOTT, which foims a voih of lu'uily the same 
ineuuing m Grei'k and in Sanskiit, the picteiito 
'is 111 oiu' hinj>uage tstuttu, and in the othei tiitopi 
The leduiiln ati’d tuii-'Oiiaiil in Gu'ck is a tenuis, 
and in Sanskiit the tiMiuis oi media, wlieii the loot 
begins with an aspiiale, andNvheu double eonronaiits 
aie the initials, the tiist is alone ledupbeated In 
,tliis last case the two languages just nn'iitionod have 
consulted euphony iiioio than eitliei the Jaitm or 
Teutouie, both of which lojicat the double coif- 
sonants The qiiincipi'l vowel of the loot imdei- 
goes achaiigii m the proteipoifeet, which in 8anskiit 
IS termed giina and vruhUii Tins is analogous to 
the corresponding change in the Gicek old pictor- 
perfect, in siieh forms as fUfu-ova. and o78a, and to the 
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cluni}:'os above alliulod to in tlio Teutonic and Latin 
pi ct elites. 

The following woids will sei\e to exvinplify this 
foim of Sanslvut voihs 


HOOT 

TlllOD rHISOH PHlSi*Nl 

rtti ir^BiTF 

bliri 

bhar.ih 

Kiblim cl 

hi 

t.U dt L 

t.it.li.i 

tup 

tup ih 

tutopd 


I’lnusiivni 3 

Of the pn‘h’i pnjet I m Laint 
]\ran3' Latin veihs foiiu the pn'ti'ipc'i feet by le- 
duphcation, and thcio is itvison to bt‘lie\e tb.it the 
number was oiiginally niu(h nioie eonsuleitdde 
jnay regard it as piobable, that tins iv.is the 
oldest form of the inetiupeileet tense in tin* Jjatin 
language, as -uell as in the (Ognate idioms 

In some le^'pei Is the Latin ii'diipheated pietentc 
agices with the Teutoiiie, in othei.s witli tlie S.iii- 
skiit, and ivith botli inoK* ne.iily th.ni with the 
Gioek 

1 ’Aspiiate and double eoiisonants uio lediiph- 
cated in J.alin as m Ma*so-({otbi( \eibs, this is 
avoided in Gie.'k .iiid S.iiiskiit In I lie .Mieso-fJotbio 
wo have fioiii the Aoib, i/cauhni, seheideii, to sep.i- 
rate, the following 

Skiula , skdiskdid, i.k&isk.ii liiiii , sk.iiddiis 

In Latin w c lune in like iiiainicr J “ 

SCI ic nil, fiom bciiulo 
spoiuleo ,, sposiKMidi not bospoiidi 
fallo „ fcfolli not Trtf'elli 
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2. The vowel of the leduplicated syllable is m 
Greek always s,'in M<cso-Gothic ai In Latin as 
well as in Sanskiit verbs the vowel of the verbal 
root is reduplicated ; as in Sanskiit, the verbal root 


so 111 liatin, 


mad, inalves 

in.imada, 

liah 

hlcsli.i, 

tup 

tutopa. 

pedo 

jicpodi, 

jiuudco 

moinordi, 

tuiido 

tut lull, 

( urro 

cuuini '■ 


In Latin, liowover, the redupheatod syllable fol- 
lows the quantity of the veiba' root , in Sanskrit it 
IS ulwajs shoit, wliatevei maybe tlu' quantity of^Io 
root [<is it is also in Latin En ] 

The following aie some ol tlii' examples of redu- 
•plicatiou jet lomaiiiing in i/atin voibs 


iiuMiiiiii, I c mcnioiu 

momoidi 

pi’poi 1 

pupugi 

tcligi 

totmidi 

cucurri 

cccim, j c cerpTu 

didipi 

fofolh 


spONpondi 
])('pedi ' 
popost I 

I 

w ist idi 

popigi, ( c pppegi 

pepidi 

crcidi 

ci'cldi 

tutudi 


* Tlir appiront c\ri ptuiiis fniin tlm luli m no to ailmit of ixpliination 
Sec Grimm, th i , p lOlo 

* I’ango anil irfiyvuiii bring iniiation^ uf rljyw 
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Dr. Grimm has remarked that verbs which change 
a short vowel in the root or present tense into a long 
e in the prcterpcrfect had originally a reduplication. 
Pango, or rather pago, makes pepigi, but coinpmgo 
makes compegi. This proves the analogy of the tno 
forms , and on the model of pago, pepcgi, contracted 
to pegi, we ha\G 



c(‘2n 


egi 

fi lingo, < < fi.igo 

ficgi 

f.U lO, 

feci 

laeio, 

leci 

logo, 1 

Itgi 

• omo. 

CIlll 

\omo. 

\rm 

odo, 

edi 

hodoo, 

sedi 

fugio, 

tugi 


It is observed fn eonfumalioii of tliisiemaik, tli.it 
these >inil)s ha^(; ui manj inst.inei's a leduplic.ition, 
or, what is allied to it, an inlciiial iiitlection, in the 
cognate languages, as cqn resembles in Gothic^ 
fugi, TT^uy'x, legi, XsXoya, and venio, vein,- the 
Iflccso-Gotliic veib winch is analogous to “ oome” 
and “ came ” 

The custom of ri'duplication in fonning the pre- 
terite fell into disuse , supplenn'utaiy methods wero 
found to answer the same purpose, the piincipal of 
which were the folloiving 


20 
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1. The insertion of the letter s before the final i, 
as m 

repo, rcpsi 

lego, lexi 

2. The insertion of the syllable av, iv, mutable 
into u, as 

am-av-i 

aud-iv-i 

doc-u-i 

The former of these methods is analogous to an 
inflection, of which we trace an extensive use, m 
the cognate languages , the latter is quito peculiar 
to the Latin. The av has been thought to be allied 
to tho bo and bam of the future and imperfect 
preterite [liepst, etc , are really aoribts Vid not. 
16. Ed] 


SECTION V 

Of the rcmainiiig fonns of tho Verb — Potential, Optative, and Ct.njunctne 
moods — Future U uses— Middle and Pansive voices 

Most of the loraauiiiig forms of tho veib appear 
to bo simple luflcctions propcily so termed, and not, 
as BOHiO have suspected, compound woids. From this 
remark wo must make an exception, as far as legards 
the pronomisal suffixes, on which so much has al- 
ready been said, foi these aic, as the reader is well 
aware, abbieviated words brought into composition 
with the verbs. With this exception, the moods and 
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tenses of verbs which are now to bo considered may 
be looked upon as formed m all proliability by simple 
mflection. There are indeed some of Ihoso foims 
which have been thought by late wiitcrs to luuo 
derived tlicir peculiar shades of mc.iiiijig, in lelalion 
to time and mode, fiom the nisei tiou oi addition of 
significant pai tides, oi other words of a similar use * 
But the instances in which this can bi' supposed 
with any degree of piobability aie, in coni2),iiisoii 
withotlieis, vciy few, and the lufeience \vitli le-iiect 
to them IS but doubtful at best. And in by f.u tlie 
greater number of cxaiuplcs coni[)osili()n of wmds 
scorns to bo out of the question , and it is evident 
that, a moie iiifloxioii has been einplo}ed, the oii- 
ginal or simido vcib having lu'ini b) di'sign some- 
what modified in piommciation, or by the addition 
or nisei tiou of a consonant oi vowid, so as to miiKut 
to it a sense in some mode oi circumstauco dilfcient 
from the inimitnc one 

Thus it luis often been icniaikcd, that it is a cha- 
racter domnion to the con|uiicti\e, potential, and op- 
tative foi ms of tlie veib to change laopci -vowels, 
and especially shoit vowels, into dqilithongs Oir 

t 

* I allude ti> Triifi '""'iir Hupp’'* i>iiinuiii, and to niini utlu r Miiiilaf ronjec- 
tiirts jltcordmj; to llopp s, l ic tutuic Uiisis are Loinpimiiils iil i v» ill d loot, 
or of an itlnbiiliu >oi ilik and n it iiii’ loriii-. ol /lie m rl> hulutniitm 
Tins lonjutim Ills bci n sujiporli d with gnat ingi niiitj, iiml lias mii in ils 
faTuuc a gnat iiiiinlnr ul i oiin idiin cs Hut I llniik it b\ no tin aiis isti- 
blished lliosc, lione^er, who arc not auiuiinttd with I’rofissiir Itopp’it able 
attempts to aiul}sc tlic conjugiitions of rubs, will find tlnir trnnbli amply 
repaid in reading hi3 “(;onjiigntioiis-s)!,tinidLr Siiiskiilspiathf,” and likrwiso 
hia obscnations siibseiim Btlj pnblislM-d in the Annila of Onintil Lit and 
itill more fullr in hns Grammatiea Cnlira Lingual Sanskntn 
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this fact a somewhat whimsical theory has been 
founded by the learned and fanciful Professor Mur- 
ray. He says, “The subjunctive of all Greek, Latin, 
and Teutomc verbs arose from laying an emphasis 
expressive of ’the conditional state of the mind on 
the last syllable of the verb immediately before the 
personal pronoun. This emphasis not only drew the 
accent to the syllable, but also extended it by the in- 
sertion of e OT 0 short, the consequence of protracted 
pronunciation.” “ The voice was kept up, and this 
inserted vowel gradually slid into union with that 
which supported the pioiioun, and formed with it a 
long sound, expressne of suspense and incomplete 
indication ” “ The optative of all tenses had a stuni* 
lar origin. In wishing, we dwell on the word, and 
give it an imusual enipliasis, the sign of strong, lin- 
gering, aidonl dcsiio ” “In giiof the emphasis is 
long, and utteiod with a wailmg, melancholy tone. 
The connection between ffnef and fJrsnc is close and 

I 

obvious • 

e?0’ 0)5 fill) T€ fjMi e/iTreSo': ^li), 

o7roT€ KpeiovT 'Afiapvyxea Odirrov 'Eireiol — 

The effects of this state of mind on the medium of 
thought, arc, that the woids arc protracted, while 
tho consonants rather sink and vamsh.” 

"Whatever “hiay bo thought of this explan- 
ation, the faci to which it relates is undoubtedly 
observed in the conjugations of Latin, Greek, San- 
skiit, and Teutonic verbs. In all these, the substi- 
tution of diphthongs, and longer or more numerous 
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vowel sounds, is charactonstie of tlic optative, poten- 
tial, and conjunctive moods. 


PAItAGlL\.Prt 2 
Of the Jidiire i ernes 

The formation of future tenses deserves a paiti- 
cular notice 

Pioper future tenses foi mod by inflection au‘ ('u- 
tiioly wanting m the Teutonic l.inf;uiiges Tn Tititin, 
Greek, and Sanskiit they me yid extant , and in 
all those, analogies art to bo tiaced in thou Ibi- 
Qiation. 

The Saiiskiit has two distinct futuie tenses, 
which are formed as follows 

The first futme, oi jici feet future, is loinied b^ 
adding la to the veibal loot, oi lathei by ins<'iling 
it between the root and the inonoiniiial suflix I'liis 
syllable is often p’lecedi d by an additionally in'?(‘ited 
e, and' in soinc_ of the poisons it is las i.itbei tlian 
ia. Thus fioni the loot tjnch, oi lather tlie vcib 
yachami, aYrsai, "wc have yachitasnii, aiT^»rn), oi, as 
I here divide tlic words, 

I’lesiiit, \ricli-ri-im 

• » 

Kutui t , j .!( h-i-f |■ls-llll' 

The second futuic instead of tlie syllable t.i or 
tas, inscits syii, as j acliish} iiiiii, oi 


vadi i-shvd-iin 
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The s is converted into n s'* [and sometimes 

^ sh] by the Sanskrit rules of euphony. 

« 

Future Tmses in Greek 

The first future in Greek is formed m a manner 
very similar to that of the second future in Sanskrit 
The termination of the first future seems origin- 
ally, as it IS observed by Matthim, to have been the 
same thiougliout, ea-m fiom «> Thus ivc find oAeo-oj 
from oXw, apitrm fiom apto The middle voice 
oXfio-ojutaj would indicate an active oX6<ro|u,», which 
pcrhaiis once existed, and^ which would be the 
regular form if the suffix p.i,had been preserved 
through the diffoient tenses in Gieek as it has beell 
m Sanskrit. 

The fiist future consists llieroforc in Gicek in the 
inscitiou of ss bofoio the pionomiiial suffixes, in 
analogy with the Sanscrit s}a oi isliy.'i 

It may be obscived, that the terminations of this 
form of the vcib, both in Gieek and in Saiiskiit, aic 
identical witli tlic futuic tense of tlfe veib substan- 
tive, in Greek e<rofAai and in Saiiskiit syami. Tins 
IS the principal foundation for the hypothesis of 
Professor Bopp, who considers many modification^ 
of attributive verbs to be deiivcd from a composition 
of a verbal root Vi th the tenses of the verb substan- 

'' The Sanskrit sibilant is in ilhi t b ntn hli It is sauI tu be pionouncrd 
by passing (he \oicc, svith the tip of the tongue spplied to the fore part of tba 
palate, and is represented in Wilkins s Grammar bi « Sh perhaps, the 
mode of repressing it most nearly in oui nrthngraplii 
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tive. If other tenses corresponded with the teimi- 
nations of the verb substantive so closely as the 
future, there would bo sufficient evidence to support 
this opinion. At present, we can only rcgaid it as 
an mgenious conjecture. Tlie ’Celtic lAuguage, how- 
ever, presents a feature which gives it a degicc of 
additional probability to this we shall have occasion 
hereafter to advert. 

2. The second future m Greek is a slight inflec- 
tion of the present, as T^eym, jriOS, fiom 7\.S‘y(o, Treldo) 
The present tense is often used tor the futuie by tlie 
poets ; and this foim seems to have boi'ii oiiguuilly 
a mere change iii the “accent oi emphasis of the 
]{fesent, designed tlius to maik a vaiiety in the 
sense. Some grammarians® have indeed man it ai nod 
that the supposed second future is merely a first 
future in a diffeient form, in whicli ease thcio would 
be no second future in Greek. This would be con- 
trary to the analogy of tlie cognate languages 
However, it must be allowed that tlicie is not in 
Gieckj as tlieio is in Latin and in Sanskrit, a second 
future distmguishcd fioni the hist by a difleicnce of 
sense. 

Latin Putvres 

The future tenses in tl^c Latin language an* 
formed in a great variety of ways. 

1 The most simple foim is a slight modihcation 
of the present, legam, roges, leget being substituted 


S<*fl Dawc, MiMclIanin rViln.i, p 172 
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for rego (which, according to the analogy already 
pointed out, was perhaps originally regim), regis, 
rcgit. This recals those languages m which the 
present tense is used for a futuic, and the British 
future credav is ncaily like it It is still more 
closely allied to the conjunctive present regain, 
regas, regat. A slight diflfeience in pionunciation 
was adopted, to inaik these varieties m the meaning 
or in the relations of the veil) to tune and mode. 
This is an instance of simple iiiHection IIcic is no 
place for the hypothesis of compound verbs, or of 
particles iiitioduced and intoijiolated. 

2 Anothci inod(‘ of gDnng to vcibs a futuie 
aignitieation adopted by the lAtin giammaiiaiisjivq^ 
that of inserting u syllabic, a method analogous to 
that piactised iii Oieek and in Sanskrit conjuga- 
tions ; but iiisti'ad ol the so- oi <r of tlio Grci‘k 
futures, and the sya oi ishyu ol the Sanskiit, tlie 
Latins inserted er between the verb and the pro- 
nominal butfix, the vcib letaiiimg 'the cliaiacteiistic 
of tlie preterpeifcct tciibo; as 

rex-er-o, lox-ci-imus 

uucliv-L’i-o, uudiv-ei-inuis 

The substitution of r instead of s appears in this 
instance, as m a gieat many inflections in tlic.Latiii 
language, to b^* an innovation, onginatiug either 
from some prefeiencc on account of euphony, or 
from accidental vaiiation of utterance The old 
Latin form was in all juDbability similai to the 
Greek, es being the syllabic iiitcipolatcd Rexeso 
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and rcxcsimus gave a harsh and difficult sound, and 
wore softened to loxoro and icxeiiiilus.'^ 

3. A third species of futiuo tense in *Latui \ erhs 
arises from the insertion of b or rather of ab, cb, or 
ib. Even this has been referred to the composition 
of an attributive root with the vcib substantive. 
Ecoourse lias boon liad hero to tlic vcib fiio, analo- 
gous to bhu or be, as m the former instance to the 
verb as, esse, or elvai The terminations of the 
Latin future amabo, bis, bit, oie supposed by Pro- 
fessor Bopp to hav c boon denved from a Latin future 
of the verb substantive analogous to the Anglo- 
Saxon boo, bys, bytli ’ 

, It is rcmaikable/with respect to both the Latin 
futures, that a sliglit change un'ieJy of the loimina- 
tion gives rise to a form of the veib, which has a 
preterite signification, as amavcio (poiliaps oiigiu.illv 
written amavenm, but subsequently distinguished 
from tliat conjuiictivo foim) makes ainuvcram, and 
amabo (amabiin makes amaham This ciicum- 
stance tends to .render it most piobablo that tlieie is 
nothing iii the mseitcd ba oi bo, which by itself 
gives either a past or futuxe tcust', and tliat it is 
merely through conventional use that any pi'ccise 
'distinction of time 1 “ obtained from this medification 
of the verb. In Sanskrit aAd in G^rcok, as well as 
in Latin, the future tense is conveited aito a preterite 
by a change of the tciimnation , this is connected 

'' On the huhslitution “f r lor s, I rau'l nhr tin ui<hi to mlI vi of 
chapter ii , in ivliith thu fulii' ct i' loiisidcn d 
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in the two last-mentioned languages with the addi- 
tion of the augment 

The facility indeed with which these preterite 
forms of the verb, either with a slight modification, 
or Avithout any change, aie adopted with a future 
meaning, seems reniaikable, when we first contem- 
plate it ; but the ficquoiit occuiTcnce of a parallel 
fact in different languages is calculated to lesson our 
surprise AVhat can be moie stiaiige and appaiently 
anomalous than the changes connected iii Ilebrew 
with the use of the Van Coiivcisivum In Hebrew 
the future iinpci alive, oijtative, and potential forms 
are all idontificd, cii iicaily so, with each other, oi 
one modification of the verb answers to all. 

« 

111 like mannci w’^e find corri'sponding forms ol 
the verb, winch may be coiisidcicd as the same iden- 
tical inflections of the vcibal root (if wo make allow- 
ance for the vaiietics of oilhogiapliy and tciinma- 
tioii piopor to the cognate languages, oi for the 
stated intei change of Ictteis betwden them), denot- 
ing m one language a future, and iii another a 
potential, or even a pictciitc tense, with something 
of the potential oi conjunctive signification attached 
to it. . Thus the Sanskiit futuie, the Gieek aoiist 
optative, and the Latin preterplupcrfect have ncaily* 
the same endings. Fiom the Sanskrit root yach we 
have in the future, 

lacli-ishy.uni 

From aiTea, aoi 1 opt air -t^a-aifu 
From qucVio in Latin, qmes-isscm 
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In the plural, jacli-isliyamas 

air -yaaifiev, oi /te? 
qu.t's-issjcmus 

Here ishyami, and isscm, m wliich the e 

makes emus and etis long, and was noaily equi- 
valent to a diphthong, atford stiiknig analogies, and 
aie in fact the same form with slight vaiieties of 
orthography, hut somewhat gi cater vaiicty in sig- 
nification.^'*'' 


NOTE ON nil 10 tt veil 2 

( 18 ) Fufiite 7 hiae — Xo (jiu-jliou 111 ioin]>arativo ])liilology 
has received less attention than Hut coni cuinig the oiigin and 
development ot the In tine (oust', iioifhu ihx's tlio ])i('siiil note, 
by any means, piofes» to niaki good the ih Ik 11 m j It iiiuely 
rolirs the duct modes by wliuh it is luiinul to (Iiilo Jii.ids 
1 Ills souietnuos loiined horn the piesent h) a nnie < Iiaiig 
of necenl In English ■«« siy I huU ijuu ij iht not ftait off, etc , 
wherein (icut means will Ifot The so-c.dhd sc i end Inline ot 
the Greek language is, douliticss, a piesent tJms inodilnd in 
lespoet to its accent • 

In the AiJglo-Sa-Xon, Ino, htxf, iti , .lie liitiire i.itliei Ilian 
incsciit So .u-e tin Sariiiatiaii (Slaiono-Lithuaiiic) tuiins, bimi, 
etc 

Now the root in question means not so much to he .is to 
become, a fact ^\hleh ag.iiii shows how picsc.Qts aie also futures 
Things which aic lecomintf anything have a certain amoilnt of 
&ction to go through before they have become it 

Again, things that liavc onytlijiig fcii tlier to do may fail, 
as easily as they may succeed, in doing it ' Hence, wherever 
there 13 futurity,.thcrc is contingency ,is well This explains the 
subjunctive, conjunctive, or potential power of the English be 
(See English Language— on the Verb Substantive ) 

(2) The full explanation in detail of the undoubted affinities 
between the Latin words hko regam, regas, etc , as moods, with 
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words like regam, reget, etc , as tenses, and tke similar relations 
in Greek between tlie non-augmented moods of the oorist and 
the first future in general has yet to be given It is clear, how- 
ever, that the connection exists, and, also, that the difference 
belli een mood and tense is less decided than the ordinary practice 
of grammarians makes it • 

3 The incorporation cf a separate root has already been 
indicated in the tcvt as a mode of forming futures Such roots 
may be not only those fauggested, but also tbo adverbs of future 
time Tlicic arc many instauces iii the ruder hinguagcs of this 
formation 


Paragraph 3. 

Mhllle and Pah^ive Voices 
Tlu! Sanbkrit lias in its loibs tliicc voices nearly 
coi responding with the Gieok' 

The voices in Sanskrit tonosponding with the 
Greek middle and passive foim themselves hy a 
similar change of leinnnatum Aiitli that of the voibs 
W fxi as S/Soxrij or latliei S/owti, ib changed into 
SiSorat, so hhavati is coiiveited into hli.iv.ito I 
cannot hut believe that the oiigmai foim of the verb 
m Saiiskiit was 

I 

/ bliav .Imi 
from I bhaA aM 
( bhaA ati 

But the fiifat pi'iboii IS, accoidmg to the cstahlisheJ' 
inflections of tl^o Sauskiit language, bhaA'c, instead 
of bliavamc. 

I shall not pursue further at present the inflec- 
tions of verbs in tlio different voices The reader 
will find enough to aiisAici m) chief design lu a 


bluiA'aiiu', 

bhavaso, 

bluivato, 
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succeodmg chapter, m winch examples of the re- 
gular veibs are inserted. 

The termination most charactcnstic’ of passive 
tenses in Latin, viz r, must hcio bo mentioned, as 
it serves as a point of comparisoii hctivccn the Celtic 
and the Latin verbs 

Another point in which wo shall find a relation 
between the Latin and the Celtic \ oihs, as likewise 
between the Greek and Celtic, is tlio defective state 
of the inflection of persons in the passive tenses. 
But we shall again tike notice of this cucumstaiice 
m its proper place 


NOTE ON PAllU.lUriT 3 

(19) Middle and Pasute toim — pcrli.ipq most 

pasHivCB, aic oiisui.illj niKl'llo M.inj pnhipb most iiiiddlo 
were oiiginally tlio virb j/lim, llio ullotlni' jiioiioim Tins 
eminently the t.ise in the S«,aiidin.i\iaii 

In the p.utunhii i.isc ol thr Litm , cxiLllent au- 

thontics li-ive m.unt. iiicd that the r in tniior (/ (iiii linid) is the 
s of le , jubt .lb is the « m jwj lalhs - £ am nilUd, in Swedish 
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CHAPTEK VII. 

Illustration of tlio principles <li,\elopcd in the preceding chapter Conju- 
gation of the verb subslanMve and of altuhutive verbs, both m the 
other Indo-European languages and in the Celtic dialects. 

SECTION I 

General Remarhs Amlj^is of the V^erb Siibst mtive in several languages 

The preceding remarks will pcrliaps be deemed suf- 
ficient to explain the gcncial pimciplcs ol verbal 
inflection in the languages to winch they refer , but 
bcfoic I can piocccd to my nltimatt' object, which is 
to compaie the Celtic veibs with those of the idioms 
supposed to h(' cognate with the Colfic language, it 
icquibito to ilhistiatc thopiiiiciples now developed 
tny some particuhu examples. I shall with this 
\TCw lay hefoio my leadcis a brief analysis of the 
veil) substantive in Sauskiit, pointmgout m tlio first 
plt-cc tho agioements of the Saiiskiit witli the otlioi 
languages gcnoially alloivcd to bo allied to -it. I 
shall aftciwaids endeavour to illustrate m a similar 
ipanncr the Celtic inflections, and to shew that they 
manifestly paitako m the same general analogies. 

I l)avc already ohscivcd, in the list of voibal* 
roots contained- in a pieceding section, that theie aio 
m Sanskrit t\uo \cibs substantive, of which cognates 
are found in various idioms They are tho verb 
^rtlffasmi, from the root as," coriosponding with es.se 


Uidu'rs Snn.ikrit'p, p .52, 53 
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or sum in Latin and m Greek, and 
bhavami from tbe root bliu, allied to the old Latin 
verb fuo, and m the sense of om i, nasci^ which also 
belongs to this Sanskrit root, to the verb <poa} or 
^uvai in Greek. There is, I believe, no language in 
which both of these verbs aie extant in a eoinpleto 
state, but they aio least defective m Saiiskiit, winch 
has lost many tenses of the vcib asmi, though it has 
preserved the whole of bhavami. The PciMan has 
two concsponding veibs, and am lesombling 

asmi: they are both defective, and each contiilmtes 
some tenses tow'ards the conjugation of the \<'ib sidi- 
stantive, which is thus uiadi' up of tlieii fi,igniont.s 
PRathcr say that the Pei .sum has the loot and 
certain peisonal forms wduch point to the loot -s See 
p 320. Ed] The Schivoniuii verb substaulivo u 
formed from similar elements, the lucscnt tc'Use an 
those dependent on it aio iicaily allied to .imui, iiiid tl 
past tenses aio deiivod fioin but or luuh tin* ( 
of biidan or bliu ' The Toutonie languages i 
the same fuiniatioii ist oi is belongs to the ti 
boon, bo, boon, to the lattoi olcmont In Ijatin t'uo 
and esse arc combined in a siniilar niaimei Tho 
Celtic language, as I shall show in tho following 
section, has one of these vcibs in a moio poifect 
state than any other language ('xc(‘pt tho Sanskrit 
Tho verb bii or bydli, coiri'siioiidiiig* with bliu oi 
buden, is nearly complete, it not entirely so, but 
there arc only fragments, as in otlua hmguagi 
which resemble the cognate.s of asmi 


■ogiia^ 

[ll.splft^ 

iiiiii(‘i , 
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' Paragraph 1. 

Vcri avm and its Cognates. 

I shall now compaio tlio pinicipal paits of tlic 
veil) asmi, and fauhjoin some coiicspoudmg fonns in 
the cognate languages 


FiBBT iryaoir 

Present tense 

1. Tn Sanskiit 

BUCOND FFD90H 

TKIRD 

Sing 

asini 

aai 

Ubtl 

Phil 

brnali 

stha 

santi 

N These plural forms wcic oiigin.illy 

(^) 


a8iini'« 

astha* 

asanti 

2. 

In Giook according to the old forms • 

Sing 

» \ 
efifit 

♦ \ 
certrt 

earl 

Phir 


» ^ 

core 

ivrl 

> 

>lu. 

osiim 

3 Tn Latin 

os 

ORt 

buinus 

t'MtlS 

hunt 

• 

y 

Slug 

am 

4. In Persian 

ust 

Plur 

Tin 

Id 

and 

Siiig^ 

ycBin’ 

5 Sclavoman.'’ 

jesi 

yest’ 

Plur 

ycbiin 

y eslc 

sut’ for ]csut’ 


6. 

c 

In Lettish or Litluianian." 

Sing 

' esmi 

essi 

esti 

Plur 

osme 

cste 

esti 

I’ Gnmni, i, p 1061 Valor, p 98 

' Grimm, ibid 
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7. In Mojso-Gothio. 

Sing, im IS 1st 

Plur. siyum siyutli siui 

which according to Dr. Giimiii was oiigmally m tlie 
plural. 

launi isuth isiiid 

or, isain isith is.in(l 

It 13 at once evident, that all those are slight 
modificatioiis of the same element conjugated hy 
means of the bamc suflixes The v.uialiou ht'tween 
the diffoicnt languages is not exec'eding sueh as 
exists hctwcon proximate diah'cts ol‘ the same speech. 

The pietcnmpci^iuct tense is not to be traced 
with so much regularity. It us in Sanslmt 

Sing asam ^ asTs abll 

Plur a'lnid ast.i as.iii 

111 Latin, esam was probably the old foira Jf 
cram, foi s, as we ha\e seen, was often changed n/o 
r, and esam woultl regularly foim csem in the s/b- 
junctive, which as actually found 

Sing esam is.is rs.it 

Plur osninus ovifis esaiit 

The second form of the verb in the arrang 

adopted by Sanskiit giamimiriaus is the potential. 
The potential foim of the veib a&mi l^cars a strong 
analogy to the old Latin potential siefti, and, 
as M. Bopp has also shewn, to the M(E,so-Gothic 
potential. 


21 
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Singular. 


Sanskrit, 

syam 


syat 

Latin, 

• sicm 

SICS 

siet 

Gothic, 

siyau** 

siyais 

siyai 


• 

. Plural. 


Sanskrit, 

sydtna 


syuB 

Latin, 

Hicinus 

Bietis 

Blent 

Gothic, 

siyaima 

aiyaith 

siyaina 


It may be observed that all these words have 
lost the initial vowel a or £, and that if it were 
i restored the preceding forms would bear a near 
I analogy to straifui, which, though not extant, would 
jbe a regular derivative from tllo etymon of ^arofiai.^ 

I Tlio Sanskrit verb asrai has no fiituio, but M. 
iBopp conjectures, with gicat probability, that syami, 
phe adjunct by which a futuie tense is foimed in 
k tributivo vcibs, is in fact only the obsolete future 
the vcib usmi. A fact stiongly favouimg this 
hypothesis IS, that a tense of this ^erb exists in San- 
skwt, and is recognized as such, which is only used 
in fuming the prctcrperfcct tense of certain verbs. 
Asiij asitha, asa, is tcimcd the third pretciite or 
aorist of asmi.® It is joined with kaiaj am trom the 
verbkaiomi, facio, cico, and forms karayamasa, fecif, 
creavit. 


^ This form is considered bv IIu Ves (Tlicseur Linfr Sept , turn i ) ns a 
future tense, but Dr Grimm ha-) "shenii that the Ttutonie diilcets hiiic no 
Bimplo future, properly so tcnueil Tlic potential is.hovseier, used for n future 
hj Ulphilas Sec Ropp, in \nn ils of Onentiil latt p 49 
• WilVins’s Sunskrit Grainmnr p 1H7 
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There is only one other tense of tlie verb asmi, 
which is the imperative 

8mg asdiii odhi netii 

Plur ustima sta sautu 

Compare astu, with eVro), .esto ; sta with evr'k, 
este, and santu with sunto The second person, 
edhi, bears, as wo sliall see, a strong analogy to 
some of the modifications of tlic veib substantive 
in the Celtic 

rAiiAaiiArir 2. 

Verb bli.i\ami and i(s ropii.ite'j 


I shall now give the ,priin*ipal pails of tlio San- 
bki’it verb bliav.lrai, • which is ciitiio, though its 
oognhtes in most other idioms arc only extant m 
fragments. 

1 Picscnt toiiM 

Sing hhavumv bhaMi^'i bli.i\.iti 

Plui blidvaniiis bb.iv.ith.x bbiu.inti 

TJiis tense exciniilifies tlio peisonal endiiifrs m Ihcir complcjB 
state ' 

2. Potential 

Sing bluiveyaih bliavc** bluiMt 

Plur bhuACina b]ia>ct.i liliuvo^us 

This form corresponds with the Cfretk m aifii, ais, at, ’ 


aifiep, aet€, aiev 

3. Impel ativo. 

Sing blia>aiii bhaT.a • 

Plur bhavdma bliavata 


bliavdtu 


lih^vantu. 


4. First Pieteritc or Imperfect. 

Smg abhavam abhavas abhavat 

Plur abha\riina .ibhavata nbhavan 
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This tense has the abbreviated form of personal cudmgs 
If Tlie preceding forms, considered as derived from tho 
present tense, display that modification in the root (as bhava for 
bhu) which marks the diffcicnt conjugations The remainder, 
which may bo compared with the tenses of tho formed 

from ffToo), have tho root in its original state, and with respect 
to these tenses, there is only one conjugation in Sanskiit verbs * 

5. Second Pieteiite or Aorist. 

Sing abliuvam abhiis abliQt 

Personal endings in the ahbrenated form 
This corresponds with t<f)vv, 

G. Eedupheate Preterite. 

Sing babliuva babbOvitliu babhiiva 

Plivr babbuvima bablfilva babbuvus 

|l This corresponds veiy closclj witli the Greek ■irs^va, Tre^na^, 

I iri^ve, Tre^va/xev, Tre^vare, vetfivacri 

Babhuvima in its termination is allied to fuvimus from 
fuo ■ 

7 Pirst Future. 

Sung bhavitasmi 

Tho personal endings nearly is m the present tense 

I# 

[The ten conjugations or foniis of Sanskrit mbs differ from vneh other 
onlwin those tenses nhidi arc formed from tlicpriscnV The first modifies tho 
root^nd interposes a bctsMiii it and tlu hulbvcs, as diiav-v-mi from iiiii; 
Tho second subjoins the sufliacs iiniacdittili, as asmi fiom as The third 
rodiiplicatcs in tho present, as didTmi (SfSu^i) from oi The fourth inserts 
yl bqf'WCcn the rout and sufiiAcs, as uamysui (domu) from dah (tame, 
domitus) Tho fifth inserts iin after fye root, and corresponds exactly -nitfi 
the conjugation of ^tiy-yu-iu The sixth modifies tho termination of the root 
somewhat differently from the ii^d, os muiyate (moritur) from the root mri 
The seventh inserts n m the root, as in Latin wc hnd junoo from the root 
jua-vM The eighth resembles the fifth, but adds only u to roots ending in n 
Tho ninthb adds na to the root, and is analogous to the lonu of ^Sdvu, 
t\f*lyu The tenth inserts i in tho root, and intlcrts like the first These 
Biiulogies have been pointed out full) by Dr Muiraj (Tlist of Eumpean 
I nnguages) 

> As by Ennius, “ Nos snmu Roinaiii, qiii fuiimus ante Kiidini ” 
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8, Precative. 

fSing' bhnydsam 

Tlie jiersonal endings abbreviated 

9. Second Future. 

Sing bhaviahyami 

The pcPbondl endings m full In Latin fuisseni nearly np- 
ptoaohes to the above loriu, or perhaps muio closely to the 
’ following 

10. Conditional. 

Suig Abliavi&hy.im 

Personal endings abbreviated 

Infinitive Mood 

llhdvitum 

T};e infinitive mood lu Sanskiit beats ,tii aiialogy to the Latin 
supine 

Participles. 

Atlvorbi<il Particijilo, bhfitwa 

Passive, bliiitiih 

Pret Pecluplieato, b.ibliSv.ih 

Present, bhav at 

Futurp, bluvishyat 

Tlie participles aic given without their tcrm/ia- 
tions, which arc added in declining them, and 
resemble those of adjccti^s. 

The preceding forais are fjivcn by grammarians 
as those of the active voice , but this i/crb is inflcoted 
through two other voices, analogous to* the fiddle 
and passive. Of these I shall only extract the 
present, the reduplicate preterite, and the parti- 
ciples. 
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Middle Voice or Atmanepadam. 

& 

Smg bhave bhavase bbavato 

Dual, bhavavalic bbavctbo bbavcte 

Plur bhavamabo bbavatlhve bhavantc 

In tbi3 we have only to supply the first personal ending 
fif» which the analogy 6f the other persons seems clearly to 
suggest, and the whole form will correspond nearly with the 
Greek 

Reduplicate Preterite. 

Sing babhiiie babhuvislic babhuve 

Dual babliu^ivahc babhuvathc babhuvate 

Plur babhOviinaho babliuvitlvc babhuvire 

Passive Present Tense. 

Sing, bliuye bhiiyasc 

Personal endings as m the middle voice 

Reduplicate Preteiito. 

Same as lu the Middle Voice 

Participles in the Middle Voice 
Present liliavaniauab bliaianwna bhavamdiiaui 
Reduplicate Pietcntc llabhuvdiiali, a, am. 

Future IJliaMsliyaiiianab 

Passive Present bhuyaindnah, a, am 
T^i terminations would be represented correctly 
thuv ; yfivw and it is n&cdlccs to re- 

' mind the reader of the near correspondence of these 
forms with the Greek. ^ 

a * 


SECTJON II 

AnalyBiB of tho Celtic Verb Substantive 

The verb substantive m Welsh grammars appeals 
to a learner as if made up of the fragments of two 
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or three defective roots, like the verbs substantive of 
other European languages. But in reality there is 
in the Welsh a verbal root, which is cognate with 
the Sanskrit bh'u and the Pcisian biidan, and which 
IS like the former, perfect, or Very nearly so, having 
as many extant forms as the Welsh verbs generally 
possess. This verb is in the infinitive mood b6d, 
and b6d may perhaps be regarded as the root, 
although Dr Davies gives that term to the third 
person singular of the prctciito, which is bu, tint. 
The third person of the future is, however, often, 
the root of Welsh verbs, and tins in the vcib subj 
stantivc is bydh, orit • Bydh, if not the root, is th / 
basis on which most 'of the modifications of this verfc 
are formed | 

Eogular veibs have iii Welsh, besides the mfiiil- 
tivc and imperative moods, five distiiicl tenses li 
forms those arc two futuies, one of wliicli is n,Jt- 
cative and tlie otlici eonditioiial or subjunctivi/ a 
preterimpcrfcct, 'pietcrpeifeci, and pieteiplupcyeet 
tense" All thpsc forms aie extant in the vcrb/)od 
They aic as follows 

Pailvorapii 1. 

1. ITuture InTRcativo 

King bytlhuv hydlii t bydJ|^ 

Pliir b 3 (lliwn bidhwcli ’bydhi^if 

N It must be observed that the Wolsli y in the pciiultimu is 
a short h The ending av in Welsh stands for am in Krse, and 
the V IB equivalent to mh, or is a secondary form of m 
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It may be wortli while before we pioceed further 
to compare with this the future tense of the verb 
substantive m the Russian, as a specimen of resem- 
blance in ono of the eastern branches of the Puro- 
pean languagca 

Smg budu budet’ budut’ 

Plur budem’ budetc budut’ 


Compare also the potential form of the verb 
budan, to be, in Persian 


Smg 

budami 

budi 

biidl 

Plur 

biidimT 

budidi 

budandT 

2. Future Potential, Conditional or Subjunctive. 

Smg. 

bydhwyv 

bydhycli , 

bydho 

Plur 

bydliom 

hydhocli 

bydhout. 

his form is varied as follows 


ISmg 

bythwyv 

bytb} cli 

bjtlio, ete 

contractcdly thus 



bivj'v 

byth 

bd 

Alur 

bum 

both ' 

bout 

Compare with 

the preceding the indefinite i 

abjiiictivo form in the Peisian, which is also tcrnif 

futiiM 

t 



Sing 

buvam 

buvi 

buvad 

Plur 

, buvim 


biivand 


3. 

Pr ct6i imperfect. 


Sing 

l^.dbwp 

bydliit 

bydbai 

Plur 

■^jydliem 

bydhcch 

bydbeut 


This likewise is contracted by dropping the dh, as 
bawn for bydhwn. 
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N This form is considered by Dr Djmgs as appropriated to 
the subjunctive moofl, ocdliwn, which is derncd from another 
root being used ui the iiulicativc In regiilai \crbs, in gencial, 
this tense belongs rather to the' siibjunetno than till* indicatno 

Compaic Avitli the prccedin'jj tho ]Hotcrite of the 
veib substantive in rci'ji.in 


iSmg 'bridtim bfiili bud 

Plur budim budld biidaiid 


4 Prcterpeifoct Toii>5C. 

Sing 1 bhm, poclite bmim lUul buuii Ij.it I'm (oliiii 
fuiin P) 

2 buost tiiisti 

<3 bu fiiit 

Plur 1 buom liniims 

2 buoUi iuislis 

3 buont .ind blunt f’umint 

X Thoicl.ition ol tlnso mlkchooi. to dip Jj.itin is oinious 


In Greek and in Sanskiit the foiins most al]ii'« 
to this pn-tcutc iiio thr aoiists, as, 


J 


Singi 


Plui 


.ibliriv.im 

.ibliiis 

•ibliilt, 



tiffV, 

•ibliCinu 

abbiita 

abliiii ail, 

itfivfiev 

iffiirre 

i^jivaav 


5 rretefpR5|5BTfc»4^rcnso. 

Tho pictoiplupeifect ten^c bears ab^jjMiear re- 
semblance to the corresponding foi^ m ^niu, and 
this IS still more sti iking if we rcstoie thoV m tho 
place of r, where wo have reason to believe that it 
originally stood. 
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LA-Tlir WSLBK 

fucaam bhudpwn 

fuesaa bhuaait 

fucsat bbuasai 


LATIN 

fucsdinua 
fucaatia 
‘ fuosant 


'WXL8II 

bbueaym 

bhucaycb 

bbucaynt 


Imperative Mood. 

2 bydb, be thou 3 bydhcd, boed, bid 
Plur bydhwii bydbwch bydhant 


Infinitive Mood. 

bod 

Pei Sian, budan , Russian, buit’ 


The preceding arc all the forms jiropcrly belong- 
ing to tlio verb bod in the active voice, and, as be- 
fore observed, they arc as many as belong to any 
’egular verb in Wcliiili. 

j Before wo proceed farther, it will bo worth 
vhile to compaie the present tense of the verb siib- 
I antive in tlic Erse dialect of the Celtic, with a 
A' responding form in llic Sclavonic language The 
d'se has a present tense pioperly so called, although 
it^ wanting in Welsh 

mic infihitivc mood and the root of this Verb in 
Erswis bcitli, to be. The following is the negative 
foimnf the piesent tense 


1. In the Else, properly, ^, t ermed, or Irish Celtic.. 
Sing ^ ^ Plural 

1 li .dilhup 111 fhiulmul 

2 nV'^uilhir lu fhmlthidh 

3 jp fliuilh 111 f liuilidh “ 


• Gaelic (i e Irish) Graoira.ir, li) E O'C , printed b) J Bailoir, 

Dublin, 1808 
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2. In the Gaelic of Scotland. 

Sing Ihin al 

1 ni bheil mi m blieil sum 

2 ni bbcil tliu in blieil sibh 

3 ni bbcil c ‘lu blioil lad ** 

Conditional foim of the verb buit’, to be, in Eiissian 

Sing riiiial 

1 ya bui builc niu bui buili 

2 tu bill biiile vu bui biiili 

3 one bui builo oiii bin binli ‘‘ 

Passive Voice 

The Celtic grammarians, lilce the Sanski it, dis- 
tinguish passive forms of the vtnb substaiitivtf 
The passive voice, howevci, yi the Celtic, lias oujy 
the third person singular thiongliout the moods aild 
tenses ' 

1 Future Induatixe 

bydhii 

2. Future Subjunctive. 

b^dhcr,»bjtlK'i, and < on(i.u.tfdlj , baei 
^'pte AVitli bj thcr or bvdliii the J-alm luturus is unioutly 


j^c; 


cognate • 

3. Preteiimpeifci t. 
b^dhid, contiactcd beid 
Note Compare the Sanskrit, bhuj.itc 

buwyd 

Note Compare the Sanskrit bhutw 

'* Grammar prefixed to the Cache Dictionary pnhliBhcf^V order of the 
[ighlond Society \ 

• Llemcns do la T^anguc Eubsc, retenthouxg, 1768, p 133\ I’r iktiHcIiu 
Grammatik der RussiBihrii Sprachc, ion D Johann Stvcnii V.it(^ I.ii|i/ig, 
1814, Tab 7 
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5 . Pictcipeifcct 

'buasid and Imesiil 

Knte ('oin]»ai(' in Latin lui^jscl oi lathur liiCbit, tlic old loim 
of lucrit 

«k 

Paragraph 2. 

Of dcfcclivc vnh'i used at veils substantive in the 
Celtic dudccts. 

Bositles tho verb bod, wlucb wo litivc compaied 
with its coifiifite.s, thcie aie othei defective veibs m 
^the Celtic diiil(‘(;ts used as paits of tho veib substan- 
tive 111 the Welhli il lias been ri'niaiked that rc- 
Rulai voibs Avaiit a pieseiit tei{f>c piopeily so termed. 
In fact, the Wclsli f^iammaiianvgive tlie dcnomina- 
tim of a futuie to a paiticulai foim of tho verb, 
wiieh IS used with both n fuluie and picsent sigui- 
ti#ition ; and it is peihtips somewhat doubtful to 
wi'ch tense it pioperly belongs Th.it it is capable 
ofYxpressing a present sigiutication, without any 
inoUphoi 01 n'feioiice to the futiiio, ri fully evident 
fionvy the instances adduced by the Welsh g:am- 
niariiki Pi Davies, who obseivos that, in the 
Ciecd,Ythe expicssion “Ciedo in Deuin Paticni” is 

A V 

lendeied by “Credavyn Nuw Dad,” and that in 
conversation “ Mi a o I sec,” and 

“Doth ini'’dhij]’j’'"“ what sayest thou^” 

Tho feV dj.wiiig ^bnns aic coiisidciod as belonging 
to the pioLent tense. 

1 . Sydlj, and by apocope sy; est, is This is used 
ir; iofinitoly mall numbcis and poisons 
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2. Mao, cst ) , ,, XI , 

X X 1 the thud poison extant. 

Maent, snnt, j ^ • 

3 Ocs, ost Tins has no mtloctions, piul is used 
only as a thud poison snigulai 
4. Yw, pionounccd yii, ost • lliis is .ds() used in 
the same way as sydh, and it is likoi\iso 
inflected, as follows 


SmguLii. 

1 J V, poilijp', oiiyiiixdK yayi 

2 ivjt (II 11} (I 

3 }iv 

rinial 

1 )ni 2 i<li a inl 


Thcie is anotho*! toim oj) }iv, ivilli a soit ( 
icdnplieation, thu'i 


iSnig 1 }cli\i\ 
1*1 m 1 i(l\ III 


J }<I'ii( 


3 1(1} IV 
5 }(iiiit 


^1 

t 


Theie is a poetioal loiiu jtliv w, iltwyl, etc. / 


/h/ 




Wi’KIipiaiiiinaiians di'-tiiigiiish likew is(* a jiissive 
foini ot tins \orb Jt j«> as lolloivs • ' 

In the iiii1 III Hii' ilnli rt - of South 'Wah'S 

and Tow}>, ) h 

The poets have also ydis, it is comjr|'iy ydys 

xVo/fi It must lie (jbstivril tint tlic Welsh iy» ^fcri^rjoiiiK i d 
like Ks in I'.nglisli, and cxaitl} is tin* loot in \iiiskiil 

The same loot slightly inod^ed, viz is oV isi, is 
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extant 

in the Ei’se 

and Scottish dialects of t 

Celtic ; 

^ as 



Smg 

IS mi, or 18 imsi, I am 



IS tn, 

thou .111 



IS r, 

lie IS 


Tlui 

1 IS Minn 

'‘2 IS Mihli .3 

is lad ° 

Pi ctci impel feet tense, m Welsh. 



1 . Active or Aaviahle form 


Sing 

1 oocllnvn 

2 ocdliit oi 3 

. oedh 



oidh\t 


J'lin 

1 Di-dlijin m 

2 oi (ill sell oi 3 

ocdliynt 


00(1 h cm 

ClCllllCtll 

oedhent 


2 Tussive 01 mvtUiublc ibini. 


( ^ijnaic't 

, The fbiiii ya, Avlueli is pciliaps the teal etymon, 
nltOicciscly the' looL in Saiishiit ami in the Euiopoan 
laY.?o<>J^es, winch, adding Ihe pi'onomin.d suffix 
uIav.ij’^s wanting in AVidah in tin' t|,iiid poison sin- 
gular, us well as 111 the p.issive Ibim, make of the 
saiiK^AVord, ectti, e«l, ist 

Ifotx It IS iciimk.ililc dill till' Ti rb substantivi' lias forms 
^ \ 

apiiTopirati’d to the picsint Icu'-o, Mlnle .ill othci tVilsli icibs 
aic destitute ot them 1' '• ' i at counted for 

There bcii y two di'.line^'' ' , nd c.u h h.iiing that 

form whicli'is hav* seen, lu the gcnei.dity ot verbs, 

Boinctimcs A a future .md sometimes m ith a picsont significa- 
tion, pnctul iToundo(*,on conMnicncc, .itlcngthappropu.itedthc 
Use ot oncAf'|;hem to tlic futmc, and the other to the present 

'' Lhu^i’s Fiiglidi-Iri-li Diotioniri 
■ Sliii 's An,il}-i-. lit tlic Gm lie Lsiigwpp 
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fcnsc Ifcnce bydh came to expicss “ it tii/l be," and sjdli, js, 
ind ocs, "it IS," while, in icspect In .ittiiliutiio leihi, winch 
have a single foim, the .inibigoity '•till remains 


NOTE ON SECTIONS J VNl) H 

(20) The Veth Sub'slantne — The aiitlun to whom we owe 
the important discovery that the pionouu ot llo' in i son il endings 
of the icib wms in the oblnine i ilboi than llie iionnnatne i ise, 
]i s also illiistiated the iiituie ot the veih biibsl.intiM In a 
boiies ot papeis 111 the Hard and loiiilh lolmncs ot tlie Ti iiis- 
action-f of tho J’hilologiL J Soiietj (to winch the u idu is 
rcfericil), he has shown that, o\ci i wnlo evftiil nt 1 ni”iii,'i , (he 
icib fubstantiic is the uhcib ot time oi place (sjieahiiig 
loiighly, / call = udUnq mu hoe 


SEd’KtN rfl 

Intloction of 1 n «iihr \« ilt in \\ th'i tliroiuh ilt inooiN md li iim « 

TJio loot 01 oiioin ol fi \('ib in Widsli is, .i-c lb ' 
loiiincd Ih J).i\ies U'Jii.iikciI, lot tlir most p.iit a 
iinini, as doi (niia, cltsi.us, (l>cin , cai, .miik iis ; 

oaiav, aino vcl .imalio TJiis sulisl.iiilac', ailils ,ilio 
saiii'* Aviitoi, IS' gcmiall} kUiiIu.iI wiili Uk' wild 
jji'ison singiilai of llio futtui iiiilic.ilivo (/s 
ircliiow the thud of tho pii'toiih' is tlio loJl), or 
^with tho wliicli foinis aio 

for tire most part tiio same. ^ 

In some ^eihs, however, the tliiid pc' 

ntl/ * 


pictciite IS tho root, as ui'th, daetlr 

Indicative ^Mood, rrosciit Ti^us^ 

There is, according to tlie Welsh giamnij\ians, 



of t]te 
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no present tense in attiibntive veibs, and tins tense 
IS supjdied by a ciicuinlocntion, as 


wy\ yn btoiallj, tlfu tw I am loving 


jVo^* All tlic otlier tenves in.iy lit fuimtil lij a smjilai cir- 
cuinlouitioii 


Pi ctci impel feet Tense. 

tSing 1 taiwti 2 «aiil (.ii.u 

Plui I t.ncin 2 i.inuli ‘2 laiout 

A tensi' SLldnin used iii (lio unlit line 


Sing 

J'llll 


Pietcipoi r<Tt Tense 
1 (orais, It' kt'iais 2 loiaisl 
1 (aiasoni 2 taiasodi 


3 tilHxlll 
1 taiasanl" 


Tlie pnncipb' eii >\liieb tins .ind tbe follo’vmg 
tense aie foiiiied seems to be tlio nisei t ion of the 
syllable us oi uts bidween tli(‘ lool and Ibe peisnnal 
endings, and a cliange of t!ie ladie.d \o\v('l in a mode 
analogous to tlie Saiiskiit loim gun.i llolli lliesc 
clianges ba\e been tiaced in tlie inlleelinii of Aeibs 
111 the Sanskiit <iiul Kuiopean langii.iges And the 
niocV^lieation of tlu‘ Aowel by guna is, in Sanskiil, as 
in AV'elsb, confined to jiaiticular persons in the 
tenso\ 
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Futmc Tense 


Ring 

1 

caiciv 

2 cell 

■ car 

I’lur 

t 

eanvn 

2» <H‘l Wt ll 

'T cm lint 




Tmpeiative Atood 


Smg 

1 


2 cm i 

•"{ (MI eel 

Plur 

1 

eaiwii 

2 toiwtli 

I'i (aiiiiif 


Potontiiilj Optative, an<l Siibjunotivc jNtood 
Piosent Tense wanting 
Pi et('i impel feet Tense 


Sing 

1 

cam u 

2 (c'lit 

2 

cm ai 

J’liii 

1 

( ciiom 

2 cm wli 

{ 

(Ml out 




• 

Poetie Foini 

• ^ 



PI <11 

I 

coi N in 

2 ( ('1 1 < V 

i 

CCI \ 11 ( 


Pjoteipeifeet and Pietorptiipcifect 

Sing 

1 

( at. ISM II 

2 cuiasif 


cnrasai 

Pliii 

1 

ea ras< m 

2 (aiascdi 


( arast'iif 



Or, r*oetie Form 

f 



Plm 

• 

1 

caii'sc 111 

‘2 c.ucsitli 

'i 

f .11 osynl 




Future Tenso 



Sing 

1 

c anvi'i 

2 c^'r^ ( h 

a 

( .iro 

Jdui 

I 

( ai oiii 

2 caictli 


cm out. 


I mnitive jM ooTT 


(t'lni, nmaip 


/ 


This one form, taking \aiious prcfi^^\as yn 
cam, m amando, servos the pm pose of iTnfiiSltive, 
Goiunds, and Supines 


22 



HAS'IKllN oniOIN or 


‘i38 


• [‘tiSiii'e I'OiCi’ 


The Wo'islilaugudgc ha»a pi opcr passive voice/’ 
hut the tenses have no vaiiety of einlmgs to distm- 
guihli tlio pei-iOns 

lu(lic!iti\(‘ Alood, riosent Tense 
Foiiiieil hy a cncumlocutioii, tlu' infiiiituc used 
as a gi'iuntl, lieiiig constiuctocl with the passive 
form of the \eih snhstantive, as 

1 \ j iifflitim, amoi 
VI Aths vn ! dy e.mi, uin.nis 
/ein.nn. iimaiiu 
Xofc Litoiallj t(fu ti> TM finv‘(f)t\etv, itc 

The plui.il IS sini'^laily fonned , but the futiiio is» 
likewise iisisl as a picM'iit tense 


Iheteriinpi'ifect Tense 
(VmuI m, ti, ev, 111, chwi, liwMit 

Pi ('ti'iperfcct Tense 

(’nnxyd ai, li, vtc* Ainatii'^, sum, c's, I’sl, cle 

Iheterplupcifect Tense 

Cfir.isid, ei f.in'sid, M, 1i, etc 

i Put me Tense 

(Vu’r M, ti, e\ 


I’liir (V'Tii ill, tliwi, I 





Til tliS ^^»'lfiil till milieu af Uii'-i.'i in iIip idi't rnni, lln. Toltic 
ItinfrinSL i"*, '’i" Oi'in tlit Ttiitimu In tlio lattir, .ufwiling to Dr tiiiinm, 
the Tllo’so mbic * tlu\nliU diiUil tint pn'.irM- mt irmiinsot .i p,i^-ne 
voice, aiul^o\ll it oiil) lln. pu'int tui'p indii.ilnt mil ‘^iihjunctnc ii < vtant 
'Jlif follo\/ng\ ohU lie iMiuidis RalciUTi!.!, it la liktni-d, gnkikn/.ui, thou 
miyoit j coinlircd, hnilniuli, mi ire called, haUumdui, thu iiia\ be 
hlddenjr OrmiY’n 1> Orim )i Bio Thire aic liktniac some iiuhi itioiia of l 

niiddlsT loicc in i’ll! Gothic veiMmi 
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Tinporativc JMoocl 

Slug and Win (’aiui m, di, r\, ui.'ilnvi, 
rolontial ]\[ootl, richiuil Ti'ii'^o 
Sing and I’lin ('tin \i, tli, i It 

I’l ol 01 impel let t* 'I’onx ’ ’ 

Sing and I’lm (Viid \i, ill, tit 

Pi otoipliipeiloot ToiiM' 

Sing and Plin ('ait'siil m, di, t'li 

Futiiio Tense 
Sing and I'liii ('aiei \i. di, fti 

Patli(*ipl(>s 

^ I din II, aiiuiis Inniiini 
(\)udig . gin (linn, amatm all Iniinint 

Nivn, aniatiis M 1 dilt’i 1 ns liinninis 

< 'ai idw j , .iinaiidiis 

I'liis loiiii n nt ulj aii.ilogoiis Id iIid SnisKnl kImiIiiiI 
|) iilK ijilt lilifi-ni'i 

Snell ai(' llio iiilleetions of i)assi\(' leilis iii (he 
Welsli l.uigu.igc ^ '^riiey eoiitaiii hut a few iiisl.mees 
of inleipol.ded syll.ihles, ami lliosi* have heeii .ill e.iily 
leiiiJiked Tlit^ gie.iter pai I ol these mlle( tioiis con- 
sists, e\( liulnig the 2»’*''’onal (‘iidmgs oi .t11i\Js, of 
slight ^.a!.ltloll'^ m the lliial sWl.ildi s, .uiil (hi(ll> m 
Jhe Aowels, (‘h.nigis which 

clistirignish (he moods and leiise^H^t tin* fiassi vo 
voice of T.atin \eib.s, paitaulaily in tlic ti.^l conju- 
gation * 
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SECTIOJJ IV 


CoDjuf^tion of arcBular Verb in Er^e 
' >1 

Present Tense, Indicative Mood 

Vert), Cosaira oi kcsaiin, I toiinenl 

Note The root of the \f>ih sa’d to ho llic lirst pc'rso'i of 
the present tense, the last pjll.ihlc hoing cut off 

1 CcSiuin 
1 Ccsamaid or 
cesam 

Preteiito 

, 2 cht'sjo 


Sing 

PluT 


2 tesair 
2 CcHthai' 


3 ccsaulh 
3 cesaid 


Sing 1 Do cliesas , 
Plur 1 Do chosatnai V 
01 c 
do chessam ; 


2 chcsubliai 


3 eh ('•8 
/ chesacTar 
3 j 01 
V chessad 


Note It may he perointd that the form of the present 
ccsaim nearly torrespoudi with tliat wlmli the Welsh gram- 
marians term a fiituie tcii'jc tcmiiiialiug in av, and that the 
preterite m as agues with the Welsh pretc’-ite in ais The Erse 
language has adopted a peculiar form for a kutuic tense, made by 
inserting n syll.ihlc fa hetu'cen the root and t,he personal endings 
This insertion, however, is not used in all verbs 


Future Tense. 

2 ccsfair 



Impel alive. 

2 ces 
2 cesaidhe 


cesfaidh 
3 cesfaid 


3 cesadh 
3 cesaid oi 
cesadis 
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Potential Mood 
Protcrimpeifccfc Tcub’e 

Sing. 1. Do chesfaimi 2 cliosfa y cfic'sfudn 

Plur 1 Do olicjfdiiiair 2 chcsfaullie J chosfaidis 

Infinitive Mood 
Ceuadli or do clicsadh, to torment 

yote The diftcrent tenses h-ivo anotlici form without tho 
pcrsoinil eudiugs, m which case the persoiiiil proiioiiiib arc imino- 
(Iiitdy subjoined 


Passive Voice 

Indicative Mood, Piesent Tciiho. 

Ceatar mo, thu, e, inn, ibli, i,ul 

» 

yble As in Welsh, on^ one form in the passivo lor all tho 
^lonojins * 

Pictciite, 

Do cliosadli me, (liu, etc 

Futuie. 

(Jcsfaidhei me, ihu, uto., or cebtai ihl. 

ImjiciatiVG 

(Vstai mo, thu, |(U 

Pofi'iitial, Prctei mipoifiud 

Do chosfiiidlic me, thu, eti 

^ _ lufiiiitive 

Do bhoit 1 

Paitioiple 

Ceata, toimeiitud. 

For the varieties and irregularities o'/'i'^’bs in 
[lo Erse, as well as of tho Wolsli, T miJftt irfrr to 
tic giammais of tliobc Itingiiagcs. 
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SECTION V 

« 

CoiiLluJiiig f>bs<T\ iti.j’is on the fVllu Vtrli^, with gnu I ill rcui irlv-s on tlio 
grjmrii ilu il iiociiliJiitiOT of the Ctltio languagps 

The observations made iii the two last chaptcis 
allow us to conclude that the inflection of veibs in 
the Celtic dialects, excluding foi the piesent tlie 
cousideiatiou of sufhxes, or the s5'stcins of pei''OU il 
endings, which were pi eviously conipaied, is founded 
on piinciidos siniilai to those ivhicli pievail in tlu' 
Sanslviit and m several Eulopean languages 'llie 
Celtic verbs do not displ.iy any tiaces of the pietcnttf 
by lediiph cation, which is so icinaikable a leatiuo in 
the eustein blanches of the Indo-Euiopean stock of 
languages, and which is also found in the Latin and 
Teutonic, but they cliange the middle vends in ii 
mode analogous to that 'which these foiu languages 
possess, under the foiiu teinied &uua by yaiinkiit 
giamniaiians, and they inteipolatu siiinl.n conso- 
nants 01 syllables for the pin pose ot distinguishing 
nioodl' and tenses, the \aiying teiiniiiations, paiticu- 
hilly* Ifi the passive vmci>^ Vimny analogous to 

those <V the otJi^^rtJTO. Euiopcan idioms, and especi- 
ally to » JsMUl. 

WliW' wvj oonnect the considciatiou of the&o 
analog^-nwith the icsults foiiiu'ily obtained on coiii- 
paiiiy£^ sj stems of peisonal endings or suffixes, 
]( w/ll pcilaps not be going too far to sa\, tliat tJie 
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wliolc stiuchiie of inflections in tlic Celtic dialects 
IS founded on piiiiciplcs similar to those which aie 
the gioundivoik of verbal conjugations in the other 
languages compared with them 

The piincipal affections mIucIi iipids undergo in 
the constiuction of sentences in the Celtic languages, 
may bo referred to two heads , fiist, mteicliangcs 
oetuecn cognate letters on a principle which im‘ 
ha\e compared with that of sandhi, and, secondly, 
the inflections ol verbs fii thi'si' consists a great 
part likewise of the peeiili.iiity of the Sanskrit 
language In both lespects then' is a lemaikable 
congruity between tl<c Celtic and the S.inskiit 
Thoio IS a thud .suries of i\aiiations in words 
oomnion to tin* Saii'Nkiii and seieial 1‘huopean 
idioms, in ■which the Celtic diah'cts aie inoic defec- 
tive than some other ancient languages of Europe 
and of the l^ast, 1 iiieaii the declensions of nouns 
Welsh nouns make tlien pliiial number nearly 
on the (-amo jiunciple as sevcial of tlu' lanopean 
langmigi"' Tlie^ add leinunations in i, an, ion, etc 
and tlii'y \aiy tin* inter loi vowels ot Avoids 
AV^elsh nouns have no oases pujpi'ily so 
but tine* wmuifcOf tlicm is suiiplied by pu 
' Avhicli liaAO not coalesced* 
by them, as they appeal iu»other 
done m such a niaimei as to give oii^ii 

• The diftpii nt fin nil ot 'iiiri.Sit anil '■iiiillii ■•luiin an 
till SanAiit iiiiiiitiM Ilf \ iiIiLi|i mil Animlivi 

'' SiiOi all I'l, iiiiiiihiii.' til till ii|iiiii<iii ill li mil ■] In I 
SJll^kl it 1 iM 1 , mil til' II Inri ilmi 111 On ■ k Ill'll itm, will'll 
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In the Erse dialect nouns have a very peculiar 
mode of declension. The following may serve as an 


example 

An bard, 

a poet. 


8iiig Noin 

sm bard, • Plnr Nom 

na baird, 

Gon 

r B 

all bhaird. 

Gen 

na mbhard, 

Dat 

o’n mbard, 

Dal 

o na bardaibli, 

Acc 

all barfl. 

Acc 

na barda, 

Voc 

a bliaiid 

Voc 

a bharda 


It IS woitli wliilc fo notice particularly the dative 
pluial, which goncially terminates in aibh^ though 
tins poihaps admits of a vainety, for it is given by 
Lhuyd in uihh The terminations in uibh or aihh are 
plainly lelated to thy old Latin dative, iii ohm and 
ahus^ which w'us piohahly the genuine and orij^inal 
foim of this ease in Latin The Sanskiit datives 
plural end in abhyas or abhyah, oi at least in bhyas 
after a vow'el, as rujabhyas ; Latin, rcgibus ; . 

Erse, 1 ighaibh or rioghaibh. 


V 


SEC'IIOJN" VI 


(icneral Inference 

I 

1 ive thus laid before my rea^ i° tlio most 
obvioui ,and stiikii^ analogies between the Celtic 


them I’rofti 
question, the 
inclined to 
cnncludcB 
remark — 
lieber jei 
Th 1 pj 



J Grinini, Iiowcici, who h.'i'i cvimincd, with a mciv to this 
;CB the, Meeso-Gothie and other Teutonie dialects, seems 
■rent opininn, ns fni as those 1 mgiinges nio concerned lie 
lliry into this subject (Didcutung dor Cnsusfleiion) with *'hr 
siis/riehen bloihen mir cm gehrimnisiolles Element das ich 
/uerkennen will, >ils cs ion eiiuni nut allc ubiigen leiten ” 
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dialects, and the languages which aic moie gene- 
rally allowed to he of cognate origin itli the San- 
skrit, Greek, and Latin On the facts sTihniitted to 
them, they will form their own conclusion riobahly 
few poisons wall hesitate m ^adopting tlie ojnuion, ' 
that the inaiks of connexion aie too decidt'd and 
( xtoiisivc to ho lefeiicd to accident oi casual intei- 
conrsc, that they aio loo deeply inteiivoven with tlie 
iiitiinate stiueture of the hingiiagi'S eoinjiaied, to he 
explained on any otln-i piin<-ii>li' than th.il which 
has hoon admitted 1)\ so inaiiv wiiteis m Kspi'ct to 
th(‘ otlu'i gu'ut faiinlies of hingiiagi's hcdonging to 
theaiicienl populalnuiof haiiopi', and that tlu' Celtic 
'people theius(>l\('s ai’e tlunefort! of eastern ongin, a 
kindled tiihe with the nations who setth'd on the 
hanks of the Indus, and on th<‘ shoie.s of the' TMish- 
teiraiicaii and of tlie lialtu* It is pioh.dih' that 
seveial tubes emigiafiul fioiii llioii oiiginal seat in 
diffeieiit stages of adi .un eiiu'iit lu lespc'ct to cuili- 
zatutn and lan^iag<‘, mid w< .ieeoi<lnigIy find then 
idioms in A eiy/litfeieiit degii‘es oi lefinenu'iit , hut 
an accuiato exaiiiniation and aiul)sis of the iiiti- 
matN^^tiiictiiie ami foinponent nuilmi.ils oil llii’se 
l.iii<jii?i«rrl!'^i»>;^j | ll ea pahle ol atfoiding amplZ-pioofs 
’ of a eoiiiiiion oiig’ii / 

My piesent iiupiiiy hak Ihsui profeiji^'llly con- 
fined to language, and I must ii'fei'ito ni^ foiinei 
woik for the i oniirnialions w^huh tlu/mfeicnce.s 
now deduced ma} obtain fiom olhei son/ies*' 
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« * • 

tlu' LO]icUisu>n of ,i ^\olk to illiislKiti- tlio 

iiiiitiial afHmtv of tliosi itlioiiis wliuli .no toiiiii'il (tilloi- 
iivoh ludo-Kiuopc .111, it will not lio iinpio])ii to .iild .i fow 
loin.iiks oil llio lol.itioii liotwciiitlio l.itti'i .iiid two otlii i 
I'.trailios of l.niH>i‘i}‘<'N, wIikIi 1i.i\o io existed witli tlioiii 
tiniii till' iMiliost pc'iiods ol liis(oi\ 

(•no of flioso IS the ( lass ol idioms ti niiod 1)\ (ii'imiin 
plll'.olofiK ll WIlloiM, St'UllfK I nioil.ioi s 'fills dl slL>ll.d ion 
w.is, 1 bolu'M', fust siio<r^,'.-toil In laililioin, wlio li.is lo- 
m.iikod tliat. till' lhicx‘»piiiu'i]).vl jii.imlios into wliicli tlio 
idioliiH b( loiigins' to this cl.iss (lisido tli('ms<'I\( s — \i/ tin* 
Ifebiow ni tlio di.iloi t of P.ilcstiiK' ,ind Plioiiui', tli(‘ 
Ai iliK , and tlio Ai.iiiuoaii oi iiojtlioin Sunitn spio.id o\«'i 
iS\ii,i.iiid JEi sopof anna — ai< .is mail-y nl.itod to « ,u li otlim 
as tlio lonn , .Eolu, .in«l Doiu dialoitsol (Jiiik" Tin 


til HI Sijih/h li.is 1)0111 tlioiij>lit b\ SOUK (o bo objii tion.ibli', 
on tbo ■’loiiiid tlj.it soMialol tlio n.ilions who spok(> tlio 
lantriRij^i s so donoiniii.iti d, in i oiiiiiioii with Iho dost oiid- 
.iiils ot fshoni, w I’l o of I l.iiiiito O' i”iii, as till' Plio iiii laiis oi 
(’.maanitos It jia", how i mm "ot into ; 4 (iioial iiso, .iiid 
miist^-s jjLloi e bo ul.iimd Si hlo/i i tin li aim lUi ditoi'oi 
\ostoi’s annaR, h. s .pioposoil on simil.ii }>iouiidy 1o iiarni 
( he •Tndo-laiiopi ai. di.iliits Jujutn I.in{>iiafriy most ol 
the nations In wdiom 1ho> aiospokiii hti^in}r diii ended , .is 
it IS <ronoi.ill\ bolio\od, fioni .J.ipliit 'W^: mi^ht. poihaps, 

/• 

• liinlt ituiig HI ‘las \ll< 'L'l stinii lit, m>ii J"1i tiiMii.iii, I! i , |i ri 
Itml Vusg J 

'' \ I s. 1 , 1 .,/, , 1.11, ill It ( h il<i Ll in Ri pi iliiiiuiii tuAiililisi ll. mill 111.. I 
gi 111 1 lulls! Ill I 111 I iliii ill R M 
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With less hesitation, apjjly tlio toim Ha mile to the third 
family of laiijjiiagos, to whi<‘h 1 have alluded I rcfei 
principally to, the dialects of the old Egj'^itian spoooli, tho 
Coptu, Sahidi* , .ind Ihishiiiuiic, mcludiu*^ 
jiiitil the mutual iel.ition.s of these Liiignages shall liave 
been iiioio fully ‘I'livesliguted, seveial idioms spoken by 
races of Afiica, in whose histoiy maiks are to be found of 
coimcctioii with tlu' am uni sub|ecls of the Pharaohs 
One of Ihese is the diahs < ot ihe ?4ouba, llaiabia oi llei- 
berins of the Uppei ^ble, a late who stiikingly' icscmble 
the ■UK lent Egy'ptians in then chai.icteis, asm* 

know by conip.iiing the pieseiit Heibenns with the paint- 
ings and mummu's pieseivcsl in the Egyiilian lataeonibs^' 
They aie ptoh.ihly the oflspiing ol llie aiuieut Ethiopians 
of Meioe, nho in a l.itei age weie the subjeds ol queen 
Candace Aiiollioi lace' iinuh moic oxteiisuely spiead in 
Afiica, are tlie desci'iidaiits of lh(‘ Lilwans TheShowiuh, 
spoken liy the K<d)\les among the Tunisian mounttiins, 
and the Ama/igh of the lleihois and the Slnllui of mount 
Atlas, arc di.di'cts ot then l.niguage, mIiicIi has been traced 
tioni the oasis ot Siwah to the Atlaiitn ocean, and A\ Inch 
seems also to h.i\e been the idiom of the jOutimhes in the 
Oaii.iry' islands, whose (uiioiisly desictatel^ iiiuiniuies bcui, 
as lilumeiibaih h.is shewn, luuth leseinhlMK c to those ot 
the Egyptians, and niduatc a 'ciy' am lent comicttion 

Tt seiiiis to he the pri'i.ileiit opinion aiuon^plnlological 
w'litcis o\ the piesent time, th.it the tliieo el.isses ol lan- 
guages al)«c refeiied to, iiMiielv, the Indo-European, the 
Seinitie, and the Egyptian dialects, aio ontiielv uncon- 
neited with raefi otTici, and beti.iy' no tuites e\en of the 
most lomote Vffimtv A late wiitei, whom T have befoic 

RosniilK-) nil' tW 1 ’IumciI IIisUhn nt Minkiml, »iil i 
'* Itlumi'iiltK h I Tlpi .nil ^ ( 'i iinoi uin 
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iited, soeiiis to ludil tins opnnoii in ii M’ly iloi'idi'd uianiioi 
m rofrioiice to tlio Somitir .in<l lutlo-l'jjuopiMn idioms 

“ It has hecn asscitod,” sa\ s (’ol \'aiis lvoyn('d\ , “ that 
thi Gicck lontaiiis nioio Andni’ ^\()lds than is {);('iu'ial]y 
bupposod , but until theso wouls aiu pioduiod, .lud tlu'ii 
identity cstablislic'd, I must di/iibt ihi' lun lectnesb ol this 
assertion, foi T liaM' ne\ei biiii able to diseoMu any siuh 
identical tciins” lie com bides, ibat “ tlie poilious ol 
Asia wIiilIi coiupiises Aiabia .ind J^Niia was piopled, oi .it 
least inhabited fiom time iimiieuiorial, b\ ,i distinct laicoi' 
men, who spoke .1 lanf^uaj^o petuliai to Iheuisehes, and 
tlut this laneiiage, with its cofjn.ile dialeits, has been at 
all tunes oonlinod to these coiintiies, .uul that it ne\ei has 
extended its inHueiiie lieioiid lla 11 limits, except to ,i 
small part ot Aiiica ” 

\t musi be allowed, that the S^'initu di.deits loiistilute 
11 ^cry ibstiiut depai tiiieiit of I.iii<>u.i{>es, whiih laii b^ no 
mcxiiis be ussoci.ileil 01 biouphl into the same i lass w ith 
the ludo-Kuiope.iu idioms, xct it is b) lartooniiuh to 
ulHiiii th.it tluu aie no ti.uesol i oniiei tion between the 
two thisses In the pieiediiip ii'iii.iiK, upon the liido- 
Euiopeaii l.ui}'ua;;i >, some letuies li.m bi i n pointid out 
wdiuh displai a 111.11 Lible an do»\ to tlu' wi‘ll-kuo\vn 
ill u.ii teis I’l th*'lKbiiw .uul its i oj^ii.ite di dec ts , I sh.ill 
only inst. Ill* e llie system of pioiiominal sutlixc's This is 
ou^'*^Kiint in wliiih the Celtu, at the saiiu' time th.it jt 
nppars t<^)*'*!fc the least aitifiiial and }^i animat ie.i,lly miti- 
gated ot the Indo-lao-oiKxiu lan^n.igi s, loims .in/nteiiuc- 
diatc link between them uni tlu* Semitu, itr peihaps 
indicates a slide of tiaiisition fiom f Ije chara* ters of one 
of these (lasses ot laiifjuagos to those hf tfie Qtliei 

In my woik on the I’hysital llistoiy ^I.iiiKiiid, I 
to lemaik, that a \eiy eonsideralJe iiniuber ol 
'tiic xocttbles belonging to the Smiitu directs, m.i\ be 
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locogni/icd m some of flu- Tiido-l’iiiopiMH ltmgua{»c's It, 
would bo foici"7i to, the ob] 0 (t of llio present work to oiitoi 
id lar^e iiittj a, pi oof of this opinion, but I shall beie 
adduce a few iiist.mtes of uiuloiibledly fogiiiilo woids, 
wdneh wall be sufhcieiit to render il probable that a much 
larger number rimy be disco\oi('d by an exteusrrc' and 
tU( urate research 

Among tlie fust tc*n numerals lluae aie .i few teinih 
which appi'ar to be cognate 


si 'line DIM I ( Is iitoi I CN ivNnvns 

1 cchad (Hell ) eba (StUislciit) 

jak or lb (1'c‘is ) 

.i Ordinal in Ch.ild Ordm d in Sansbiit 

'n'7n Ibtluc (T>m II :59) tiitija 
() bIk’sIi (Ifcb ) sbaf.h (Kansk ) 

7 sill \ rug (Chald ) ^ scicn, ,sibun, etc (Conn) 

The following arc some verbal roots and rioiurs which 
are evidentli of the' same oiigiii Among thesn aii \eibs 
winch nofnly resemble tlie two verbs substantive ahead}' 
tiaeed in the Indo-European language 


n'3 biiii tioiii biitii 

(Chald ) to tariy, dnell fl) in 
VI 18 ) often used iii the Tai- 
giiin for Til Ar able tills 

w Old IS ' — jVj bat, or s— s-J bait, 
to tally, be bitualed ' 

but the verb in Hebrew 
w'fiieh clsselj coirespoiidswilh 
the IiulbHhiioiic.ui verb sub- 
etantivo, Ad is ru tact identical 
with it, lb he IS, in« 

Arab Ts ‘ 


beilh (EibC ) 
hjdh hdd (AV^ 
biidaii (1*1 IS ) 

lilid (Kaiisb 
be, boon (TtnL, ) 

It c an hardly be doiibb^^hat 
is a real cognate of Indo- 
Tbiropcan M'rb ^ce page 221, 
abo\ o 

IS (Else ) 
js (AVelsh) 
as (Sanskrit) 
etc , etc 


Itu'tinf Lcxl IIlI) p GS Miili.iclis, Suppbm iii Li x Ilib cocl 7113 
' (iCsiniub’ 8 Lc|acim, Cumin idpo edition SccGines ixini 1 C Diutenm 
xxiz 17 , etc p 3 K 
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bE^fnIl, l)T\IFCTs 

IMlO-ll'Illll’FAS lAMllfli 

IvliiM (whole, all) 

0X0? 


ii.'.ui (Wi'isTi ) 

hew, hoiim, bon (inouiitaiii) 

0 / 30 ?, opol * 

l.u''ii (bon) 


bdi'i (people) 

X«os* 

liuicli (a htonc Idble) 

lb I tb 1 tl it ^I’lnie 1 


X/tlos 

h ing (tliio.it, swallow) 

lung, lingo i 

t )i, ton (Cli lid ) 

ravpot, Tavpni 

1 ,< I. Ill ''t'b.ild ) 

coin 11, Ktpa<{ 

"UM \ (( 'bald ) 

gwr. Ml 

ECU'/, in f'li.ild — iigb.r 

a lull 

being, liowiMT, o[t< 11 iini- 

1 eitb 

t ibli into il, wliicb would 

r db.u.i, dai.ii 

ni.ilvi .01 dd 

J till 1 

gii.ibi, (tlouds) , 

11 ibb lb i^S nisk ) 

» 

llllbi 1 ^ 

^iionoiiiKod Ntp 111 Oti- 

1 11 n lb (.''s insk ) 

g< ii’s Itovipl.i llos 11 1 f 1 

\onlli ) 

) 

— iiaccrali, pndl.i 

n 111 ('t nisk ) 

gana/ 

7 «i'os 

f liotoiictli 

J(lT(OV 

sipol (Jnd V 2 'j), (a cup' 

biinjiiiliini 

> ij in 

A llllllll 

11 ore wi Ill'll it mdiii" 


fill Tie dig iinm i 1 * i.in Aii 


iiisoition oL till \.iu will <011- 


Tcrt..f^ini 111 brow into 1111)0- 


Eu^op^^ .j,iuids, .lb 


2 yailaiig l!!n<^\ ), 111 I’lli \ id- 

) vidaii, et 8 ttJ^ 

d.iLg 

) oiha, Vida 

3 bal.ik 

w.ijk 

1 rong '( 111) 

w'long 

5 cbn.i (.111 .1111111 il;, ilun.ib 

1 \i\o, M\a,^ 

(htc) 

j jiva (iSaiisIwiit ) 

G ragang 

pyf/vvp.1, li.ango, e,i> liago 

kuni (.arise, come' 

koiiim, come 

1.1. it (to bide, srerft 

latio, Xr/^e 
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SFMIMC BlAl fClS 


arar, nni, ai (nu^o) 
ad ‘ 

lakak, .dso lakh.ik aiul likhak lih (Hansk ) lick 


INDO-TraOl'EAN lANfUAfJF* 

apa, apdopai 
ad, ai 


mx ud 

lliiggcmi (frcii 111 5 ) 
tardf mah cx ladam* 
moth 

moth and ) 


raCth ) mcatham 

olcm (age) olim (Lat ) 

charats (cleave, wound slightly, ) 'xapda-o'o) 
Oescnius) j scratch 

laghiih (to babble) 

I laghaz(i.iicakbarbarously) 
lagliag (laugh and spotik 
unintelligibly) 

Tn <iU these we recognis&onc | 
elemeni ' 


iidas, lid (Sansk ) vBwp, etc 
OiyydveTe (Gen in H ) 
tiauiu, dieam 
niotus 

iiieath I 


Else, to die 


The same element in \axeo), 
Haugh, l.icheln, loquor^ 


rUONOUNS 


atta, pron (flioii) 
ta, suffix 
111 (she) 

Jill (lie) 
anil, suffix nu 


tu 

fa, tha, suffix in Sanskrit 

hi, SI 

evo 

ni, nos, nain 


No siiflicicnt coiiipaiisoii of tlio Egyptian and othci 
Northern Afucan dialects with eiiih other and wi^the 
Semi ti a languages has been made to allow ^ly general 
statcinelt ns to then lelalions I may how c\ er observ^e, • 
that those -who have deiued that any affinity can here be 
traced appeal ratliei to liaxe presumed the fact than to 
have pi owed it * Tlw affinity of some hlriking w'ords among 
the pcisonal pronouns m lhe_ Egyptia n and H eb re w 
ian^agea is such aslo excite a strong suspicion that more 
extensive rcjeiiiblanics exist, though it does not appear 
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probable that the idioms of Northem Afiaca aie e\ou so 
Hourly rclateil to the Semitic, .is. the latter aio to the Indo- 
Eiiropeaii languages 


NOTE 

(21) The Semitic Languaifes - — The icin.iiks upon the A trie. in 
LangUcigpg under section i , Intiodiictioii applj to the st itements 
lit this note Wli.itevci else thej niaj he, tlio Semitic languages 
iR, in the fiist instance, Afiicaii 
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SUPPIEME^lTAllY CHAPTER 


KKCTIOX I 

SKUCII OF i'UL CUUh WOKIlS 0\ ALLFIC F rUXOrOOY, l-LULISITl'li 
&i>tP A n 18J1 — lioiM- \nii I'lCTi-i 

Having now given the text of Di Pnchard, along with 
such ohacrvationa as hia stitiments more especially demanded, I 
remind tlic icadei that no less Uian iwcnty-live years have ilapst d 
since the researches undei notice liist, saw the light 11 ns is a 
period sufhcKiitly long to allow of tonsideiahlc- changes irt any, 
iiioio cspccidllj a philological, doctrine, in ism uch .as philology 
and ethnology, between them, have, within the last iiiuiiter ol a 
century, engrosstd a considerable amount of attention 

Most of the duihions ot i)hilologic.il and ethnological study 
have done this, the Iviltii as much as the othois — as much, and, 
perhaps, more With the Keltic languages, hoivever, as with 
many more, tlio tiuits have, by no means, been propoitionalo to 
the l.ibour bestowed on then cultivation <To aceitnri extent 
the work before us was the i omniencement 6f a betlei era To 
a ceitnin extent it displat i d a gicat amoimt oi loose and uusilis- 
factoiy speculation To a ccitaiu extent it pi evented the eccen- 
tric comparisons and fai-fetchcd etymologies which havc^lrflblcd 
men, wrth more Icaiiuugthan cnticism, to find where 

Witllout pretending to exhaust the subject, 1 shall, in the pre-. 
Bent addendum, give a brief notice of the chief works, which 
illustrate the histoiy of opinion in Keltic ulhiiology since 1831 
These are neither few nor fai between , indeed, tliey constitute 
a littlo literature Several arc Enghsli, some Krench, the ma- 
jority German In order to find a place in the present notice 
they must be, like the work which gives occasion to bring them 
forward, ethnological as well as philological — I might say ethno- 
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logicul rathei than philological -itipot, ■woiks ot pure scliolarslnp 
— works with which I fool inj'sclf w'holly unfit to deal — wmild 
coniinaiid attention • 

Omitting thcfec, and liniitjng oiirhclvc'^ to the iicatisos which 
h.ivo a decided and mtinifobt ethnological ispi'ct, we fiiit come to 
tho-ic that ciiher confiiin, oi coutiadnt, the doitiine of the pie- 
sent volume 

* 

The writers A\tio most espernUj ronhimoJ and (li\ eloped tlio 
doctrine in siippoit of which the woik of Di Pin haul wa-j 
wiitlcii, wcie ISopp' of lUrlin, and Pn Let* of (iiiieva To tlio 
former 01 thiao mvcstigatois the snlijict had aspiti.d inteust, 
inusmiicli as his great w'oik, the Compaialiie (Jiammai {VtHjIei- 
ihemle Otanumiik) of the so-c.dled liulo-l'liiiopeaii kmgiiiigis, m.is, 
m a ceitain sense, iiii omjdetc so long as the Jut ot tho kelfie 
being in tlic saim (lass wiCli the Latin, Gicck, tinman, ^oise, 
Slavonic, Lilhii nuc, and Saiiskiit wms pu'ti imiUtd At t lie same 
time, the K.islcin Oiigiii ot the keltic A’alioiis was published 
bctoie the Vergil K h< tide (Ji fiiimatik was (oniphtul Lt could 
scaicely, howcici, liave ftfimd its w <19 info (himaiij bi loio it 
was begun Notapja iinig in thegie iln wmkol tlu inlhoi’s, tin 
Keltic languages toriiied the siihjist of a m w si lies ol p ijieis 
As tar IS knowledge of the lingnagis wilh whir b lie dc ill, 
and skill in tho manipulation ot let(ci-i haiigi s in ike a ])liilo- 
logiic, the autlioi ol thu ^ cigloicluiuh (ji.iiniiiLilik li ul ( uid Ii is) 
tew in.ils On the otlici li.ind, lew htliolais Inivi lookisl Ii ss 
can fillip at the piiiKijdcs of philological ckissitii alioii '1 he 
(piestion as to Iho estnit to wliiih the .idniissiDii of tlie Kiltii 
into tl e (bo-c ilk J) Isido hniopi ,111 clissiaiseJ (lie laliic'ot the 
c) iis see’ll IS ne\<i tfi ha\e bicnaskid \iid, .is tin' same point 
Wiifc Ignored 111 olli(*i iiivcstig.itions, ih( eli.iigi ot li.iMiig w idi ned 
tho liido-Kuiope 111 groiiji to such a ihgm .is to m.iki it no 
class^Wk all, lies, i ci y dccidedlj , agiiiisl tin' Piiissi.ui Prutesson 
llcsid ‘s etiuifc^g and <'\p.induig the 1 lews ol Piich.iid,,he h is, 
.elsewhere, connected ili(‘ il.ilay and the Georgian wiUi tiie Liido- 
Luropean tongue^, as, aidecd, they aie in one si use, but not m 
the sense iither originally given to the tcim, 01 the si use 111 
which it can conveniently be retained • ^ 

Pictet, like Ikipp, woiked sedulously and fikilfidly nl the 

' Inc Celtisihc Siiritlitii, (ti JJu/iii, IB'JO 
- Dc 1 fitlinit^ lies I.sngnts C'llliqui s uci lo ''iilskiil /win, 18t7 
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letter-changes, and added a g* * 1 number of details The main 
fact of the Keltic being rndo-Kiuopcan was sufficiently made out 
by Prichard The works, however, of both Pictet and Bopp 
were anything but superfluous On the contrary, they wore 
of great service to philology In the first place they satisfied 
those who delighted in the kind of evidence (the letter-change 
testimony) they supplied In the next, they stamped the doc - 
tnne with a considerable amount of authority It may also be 
added that, whereas Pudiaid had looked to the Welsh ratlicr 
than the Irish, llopp and Ihctct looked to the Irish r.ithcr tli.iii 
the Welsh 

The real condition, however, in which Pnchaid left the (lucs- 
tion was this, m? that if the value of the class called Indo-liuro- 
pcan was to be i used by anj licsh additions, the Keltic gioiiji ot 
languages should form cither the pait or the whole of such addi- 
tions Jfoic than tins 1 cannot find in his paper ilore tlian this 
I cannot find in cithci Bopp’a or Pictet’s Alorc than this 1 
cannot find injulioie By w'hich*! moan that I nowlieie find 
evidence upon oithoi of tlir tno follow«iiig (inestions — 

1st Tli.it the Kelt (oi, indiod, any other langiinge) «in bo ’ 
made Indo-Thirojiean without i.iismg the value ot the tcim 

2nd That any good is effcited by so raising it 

If (he vviitira in question expressed tlicmseliis to the f.iit 
that the tongues in question weie absolutely Indo-European, oi 
(still more), it tluj derived llioin Irom the East, they left 
omissions in their argument winch, to saj the Ic.isL, were illc 
gitimato 

And here I may rem.uk that the qucalioii as to how tai 
additions maj be made to eert im i l.isscs, is bj’ no means 6oiilincd 
to Euiopcan and Asiatic ])liilologj In Aliiea tlio same question 
arises as to the vailue ot Iv.iffre, oi (as wiiteis began to call it) 
the South Afiic.m il.ass It has one (or more) veiy rejBtffk.ible 
grammatical i>cculiaritj The same apiicars in tic'fiimmdni, a 
language ne.ir Sierra Leone, fai away fiom the Cape, or even the. 
northern frontier of the l.ingu.oges allied to the K iftre 

How arc vi c to value tfns ^ It is one thing to connect a 
given l.inguage^with a coitam fresh alliance, hut it is another 
thing to separate it fiom on old one What, foi instance, if we 
make the Timmani Kaffro, is to be done with the languages of 
the group to which the Timmani previously belonged ^ Are they 
all to become Kaffro also ^ Why not ^ All th.at ran be said. 
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c\eii if they are removed ancT^Hc-assocuted, is that a clasa pro- 
^loualy large has taken a furthci cxteubion There is no objec- 
tion to this, provided the fact bo distinctly announced, and tho 
magnitude, value, or compass of tlio class thus created he ot 
inodenitc dmiensiuns 

The fact that tho value of a class' has bqcn raised should not* 
only bo distinctly announced, but some rough measure ot its 
laluc should ho given 

Hut where should wc cud il w'c evtcuJed tho impoit ol the 
tciiii ludo-liuropran as many wiitcis would extend it^ Not till 
wc icached the racihc Hupposing, however, that \vc stopped 
then, what would follow’ Even this, that, having got oiio 
laigc class we should luivc to bieak it up into its iiiinur divisions, 
and so li uo to end where wc bcgiUi 


SECTION 1.1 

shUdl 01 TUb CIIIIF W OltbS, 111 IXI'AVSION OS lUllCIlA Hl)’s 

DOtllUM — FULLlUl^AltV aillAUK — M W MAN 

■Were the Keltic tongues moic espcci.dl) hUc any one ot tin 
])K\iouvlj iccognisid Iiido-Euiopc 111 loiigues (li.iii llic lest’ 
Jk'forc we answci this ipustnni it is well to lonsidii a prolimi- 
nu} jjoiiil Alingnagi , m tlieijcsol thi nivcsligalor, is alwajs 
lilvOat tin ijiK wiin whieh he most p.ii tn ul.iily lompans it 
IJiiiK "tlie 'iiijiaidit alliiiuies ot a given longue dc pciiil, m a 
gjeat incisure, upon tlie jnevioiix kiiowlulgc of tlic men wlio 
cultivate' it Win u the Saiiskiit was I iki ii as the k jiresciitutive 
of tYfckliKlo-Eiiiopean elasx, and the Welsh and Insh were com- 
pared witi^'ha Indo-Kiiiojiein lingiiagi s in geneial, hut \yilh the 
I^nnskrit (.is tlnii r« prcstrlalivi J m puUudai, tho virj lone ol 
cireu instances would ..vaggciate the Sanskrit allinitits ‘ and there 
are not wanting casual ohsorvatioiis, if not absolute statements, 
to the cftect th.it the Keltic is pre-eminently Indian 

Again, the relations of the Jtritish language to the Eiighsh have 
dctennined a considerable iiinouiit ol comparisons between the 
Keltic and Gorm.iu , Anglo-Savoii and English more particularly 
If these make the Anglo-Saxon Keltic, they also make the Kc'ltic 
Anglo-Saxon 
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Tliere is, then, a cert.iiti an of similarity which is moic 
appaiciit than real , o^ (i ilhcr) the preponderance of siinilaiity 
IS often dctcrDiiiied by accidental ciicnmstanccs which give us 
only one sided views 

Let us lay these out of the question , and ask whether any 
' real affinities of a special *kmd have been found between the 
Keltic and its congcncis 

01 course, if tlie Keltic tongucb wcic Indo-European they 
would have certain affinities with the Latin How far they were 
special or not was another ijucstion The writer who has done 
most in investigating this is Profeswir Kewman, whose writings 
have been .ilrcady lelened to 

They showed, beyond doubt, that a great number of words 
which weie coiiiinoii to the Toitin and Keltic, were original to the 
latter ratlicr than tlic foimcr l.inguagc, so that the doctrine that 
eithci the Gallic ot Ganl, or the Welsh of Jlntain, had taken up 
i ceitnin amount of Latin elements became untenable 

Hut Ai.is till 10 any talvjflg up oi hov owing at alP Might not 
both liaie belonged to some eommon mother tongue, ani (as 
such) have been Indo Kuropc au in general rather than cither Latin 
or Keltic ^ That this was the case, jirovidcd the Keltic had not 
bonowed ftom the* Latin, was, I imagine, the eommon opinion 
That the Latin had hoi rowed lioni the Keltic few maintained 
hut that the Latin has so done, is the jialmary doctiiue ol E 
Kcwnian , ivlio holds f and on sound ground) that some Keltic 
tongue stood in flie same lel.ition to the Latin as {lio^jlrglo- 
Koiman did to the English, le that thcfc was au intrusne 
element in the L.itin tongue, and that that' tongue ivah Kelt 
Tlicrc arc several details besides this iii his papers, hut the chief 
fact IS the one just given, anil tho iiotificatioii ot it gave a definite 
impulse to Keltic philology, and that m a light direct^ 

Ihc^other main doctnne of the same mvcstig^flJr is to the 
effect that the Keltic that thus intruded was not (as might be 
exjiccted, A pt lori) the Keltic ot the Pritisli, but the Keltic bf the 
Erse 01 Gaelic branch Upon the v.diditj ot this doctrine I sus- 
pend my judgment, •Eaving~nidicntcd an cxcepHoir to it! Ks 
bearings are, however, of great importance Accordmg to the 
ordinary view of the population ot the Uritish Isles, the British 
was introduced into Britain fiom Gaul The Gaelic, however, 
of Ii eland and Scotland may have oiigmatcd m Biitiin, or (it 
not) it may have been developed on the t'ontmeut, and trans- 
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[slanted to the soil untenoj^ 'spfc.id of the Uiitish And 

this 13 (tlicrc or thorcabouts) Avhat l,Jiuyd’s view makes it 
Lliiiyd’a view makes the onginal population ol all the Itiiti&h 
tsics — Eiigkind as well as Scotluiid and li eland— to have been 
( I ache, Gaelic to the cxclubiou of anj Uiitous i\hti!c\cr . It 
makes a considerable part ol the cootincnt Gaelic as well In, 
fonscqucncc of this, the Uritons ar« a latcfMiid intrusive pojni- 
l ition, a population wdiich efTcctcd a great and complete displace- 
ment ol the earlier Gaels over the whole ot South llntain, and 
the southern part ot Scotland Except that they iveic a branch 
ot the saiiio stock as the Gaels, then rilation to the aborigines 
was that ot the Anglo-Saxons to themselves iit a late r period 
The Gael s fiist , the n tl iq^ ^i itons j lastly tl iq_ A ngles Su ch is 

the 8C(picace 

Iho general distribution of these two biamhcs of the Keltic 
srt" K leads to Lliujd's hjpolhesiK, m othci words, the presump- 
tion uc m its favour Ihit this is not all There are certainly 
soiiu woids — the nanus^ of course, ^ot gcogiaplncal objects — to 
be found in bolh Kngkind and Gaul, winch are bcttci explained 
by the Gaelic than the Biitisli 1 inguago The most notable of 
ihcbe aic tlio names ot such iivcis as the 7iur, Jxe, and, perhaps, 
Ovie, which is hettci illustrated by the Tiisli teim uisffe {whiskey, 
iidhi), than by any Welsh or Armoncau one 

ifi Guiiitt and otlicis, without adopt itig this view, have 
spoken ot it with icspcct Now Newman’s doctnnes conccin- 
Kig the (i lelic (rather Ih.m <hc Ihitish) aflinities of the iiitiiisivo 
(linunt ot the Ldm fnoui, i.itlui than oppose, it JJut is the 
dill |i*]ic il-iill III# \( ( ptiunablo ' it IniH already hein stall d that 
in I \ii]»ln>n li been taken to .t Whit is the evidinre that 
theGaihe numnals aio oldi r Ih.iii tlie mlioduction of Cliris- 
tidMty into IrclaniP 


SKCTJG« in 

sKkiril Ob Clllir WOllKS SPFCiac CiaUAM IpyiMlTlXS nAVlXB 

^UOLUIJOJ' 

Of rourse, if the Keltic tongues wcic Indo-European, Ihey 
would haic ccitnii affinities with the Geiman How far were 
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these special^ Something yrritten upon this question, 

tho aspects of iihich a^e, mutatu mutandis, those of the last sec- 
tion 

1 Given a ccitain number of elements common to the two 
clnsaes — which lent, which borrowed ^ 

I 2 Given a certain number of elements common to both 
classes, are they lent ‘or borrowed at nU ^ Are they not refcrnble 
to some common tongue ^ Are they not Indo-European rather 
than cither Keltic or German ^ 

In respect to tho extent to which words decidedly belonging 
to one tongue have been taken up in another, the peculiar rela- 
tion of the lliitish to the English is impoitant There is givmg 
and taking here, even where tlieie is nothing of the kind else- 
where Upon this point, two papers, by tho Ilev T Davies, la 
the Transactions of the Philological Society, are of importance 

1 On tho races of Lancashire, as indicated by the local 
names, and tho dialect of tho countiy (Head Dec 7, 1855) 

2 Oil the connection ot the Keltic u ith the Teutonic Ian- 

C 

guages, and especially with the Anglo-Siixon (Head Ecb,19, 
and March 5, 1857 ) 

In these papcis tlicic is a waste of powci on what maybe 
called the controversial points cntiilcd upon Keltic philologiies 
by thoir predecessors Gciman affinities, as ivcll as other 
mutters, have been ovcr-stoutly maintained, oier-stoutly denied 
Hence, on either side of the question, theic is a certiiin amount 
of apparent, or real, advocacy As a fact in the historj ol 
opinion, there_is a gieat tendency to disconnect Kelts and Gci- 
mans As a fact, in tli^wliy of geography and ethnology, no 
two classes arc more reasonably piesumcd to le specially con- 
nected It would save much paper if the real d prton presump- 
tions of the case itself, rather than the mere accidents of opuuHtn, 
regulated tho arguments on either side ' 

As it 18 , however, the papers under notico give valuable 
details in favour of the intnuMcally probable doctnne that the 
Keltic tongues hftvc special Gciiaan affinities, these being (as the 
geography and ethnology also suggest) with the Low rathei than 
tho High Gcpnatt^llVlBlon The following extracts give some of 
the more important lists — > 
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Related Words al 

S (^var, figlit) , hil 


(war-bill, sword), gu^-hoid 
{\\ ailikc 1 oard, shield) , 0 
gudu) (battle), gu’^ (id ) 

L_S cicide, cuede (speech, say- 
ing), ewi^an (to speak, say), 
Goth qtithan (to speak) , <) 
H G quedan, ihedeii , O N 
qtiedJm , jfid Du queddtn 
( salul lie) 

V S gtihbav (to scoff, to delude), 
Iian gab (mouth of a iivei, 
gap, opining), T)u gabbeten 
(i I prati ) 

t S ee (bold, w n ked, gi ced} ) , 
Geiin Olio Jioilmn, 

Old Sax J) ocno (aiidactor) , 
0 fiu’An (strcnuus), Goth 
Jrils (a\<tius) 

It'iiii gius'i (salute, gieeting), 
ginssen, A S qretan, gt titan, 
15av gniessen 

• 

ts giim ^liii \ , ^lagc), q}ain 
liiiious, fioicc)^ieriii gt until, 
Du giuiuhig (iiigiy, ill na- 
tured), Dan qnin (stein, 
8e\ore, n^) 

VS helm (coieiing, liclimt, 
foliage), helan yl< loiiccal, 
to cover), G helm, bvllrn 

\ S galuan i^to hliouf, to ic- 
joice), gaJlan (to sing, to cn- 
thant), Prov Germ gall 
(sound). Dll qalm 'sound, 
noise, 1 oicc) 


CO alnhact Kind 

W giith (push, fjiriist), gwthio 
(to push, thrust) , ^ (fight, 
battle), Gael and Ir tatlT 

Sf 

Ga6l ceadal (stoij, narrative), 
ceadalath (iiialicioii-., as a 
story) , giudh (to bcscoih) , 
W (utterance, sijing), 
guedaiil (relating to speech), 
gicedin (sjicakei) 

Gail i/iib,gob(]n\l, beak, mouth), 
gabau guejtio 

(to giin, to mock), gtibain (to 
howl), Diet gabd (to banter), 
0 T'l qab (laillcrj ) 

W och ( fill ions hei ce, .irdcnt), 

ffto (violent motion or im- 
pulse), Gael fnoqh (shaip. 
Keen), Jiai~qivh (cmaged, 
furious) 

W qi 1 iiiiv ; a welcome ) , qi riati'u 
(to welcome, to show hospita- 
lity), fiom qres (what is wuini 
on heiTing), gtesawl (uident, 
chensliiug) 

Gai I (// Htiun (liown, suily look), 

( war, batih ) . W gtem 
(clashing of the tci (h, sii.trl), 
W qtcmial (to gnasli, 
snail,' 

W hnlUiiMii, coverlet), hulio 
(to I over, to sjoifcad over), 
• huluii (< overcr, hlatei), pron 
as the Jjng “hillior”^tilcr 
W gain’ \‘to caJl, to invoke), Ir 
and Gael glaodh (to cry, to 
shout ) 
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AS rynan (to whispor, to tcllV^'^ (j secret, <1 charm), 

eecicts), run (It-Uer^ magical,' rhino (to be mysteriqiis, to 
character, yiystery) , Germ use bpells) , Gael riiw (secret 
» um (»• ’me letter) ON? un mystery) 

^rune, confidential talk) 


Namoi of Animals 


A S mearh, mearg (horse) , 
0 11 G mat , mat ch, 0 21 
mar , llav merchen , E 
mare 

AS warfre (snake, adder), Goth 
nadra , Germ natlet , O Sa't 
nadore 

A S bur (stag, Inick), Germ 
boil (buck, hc-goat), JJu 
bol (he-goat) ^ 


AS hma (coikj , Gciin 
ha/m 

AS call (cat),Geim Xr/fce, O 
N KAt-r 

A S ateda (horse, stallion) , 
Eng steed, Germ state 
(mare) 

A S eatn, ern (eagle), 0 11 G 
aio, urn, etm, Ou Ar, Goth 
ara , 0 N iiei n, an , Germ 
adler 


AV wirti f A (horse) , marchau {to 
ride) , matchawr (horstinan, 
caialier), Gael and Ir mate 
(horse), marcair (horseman), 
llzet iiiid Coin march 
W nadr, neidr (snake), Gaol and 
Ir nathair , Corn, nadder 

AV bwch (a biK k) , also the male 
ol sevcial animals, as bwch 
yaji (he goat) , bwch danaa 
(buck 01 male of deer), P^ghc, 
Gael and Ir hoc, Jlrct bitch, 
Corn bouih 

Gael (bud, fowl) [the letter 
h IS not used as an initial in 
Gaelic] , Ir id 

AV cath, caf/iea (temalc cat), 
Gael and Ii lat 
Gael stead, (a i.icc, a horse) , 
stead-each ace-horse) , stead 
(to run swlttly) 

AV eryr, Ir lolat , Gael tolair 


Miscellaneoaa 


A S heost (bicstings, first milk 
of a cow after colvang) , Dan 
beeat (beast), Du bieat 
A S mol (toll), O N mall 
Cpaj), Germ mahl (agi ce- 
ment) 


Gael beiat, blast , Ir hast , 
Coni bSst , AV bwyst (wild- 
ness, ferocity) 

AV mal (a separate particle, 
grinding, conti ibiition, tax) , 
Ir and Gaol mnl, mail (rent, 
tiibulc,ta\), Bret niAs^(gam) 
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A S iof, toll, (t.ix, 

(u'un zoll t 

I -• 



wei (web) , 
C.IVC) , Germ 


u eblan (to 
uehe, wchni 


A S irt/crt (ridge, beam, balk), 
(icim ftalken , 0 V halhr 
(fonet) , Dan htalle 

A S mund (l).^‘^l^.et) , Germ and 
Ihi maiul 

AS /««/" (wall), Geiiii nMuet , 
Du nu'iu , also A S, weal 
(wall) Goim tutll, Du nat 

A S flan (llask), Germ Jiasthi , 
Du /l>s 

A H mihi (mill) , Du itiolen , 

Germ IJlii/ih 

AS yyrt/i / r (j) iiK) • Genu />atk 
f [i ifli, n UK 11^ 

A S Tfej), tap (ropr ) , Du ieep, 
Sw ))"l} 

A S pamn (jian) , Du pan , 
Gdrm, 

A S h<it (bolt, ship) , Du bool, 
Dan b(fa<l , Germ hot 


W toll (to curtail, diminish, 
take Aum), loll (fiaction, cus- 
tom, or toll), folli (to take apart 
from, to exact toliy^llawr (a 
gathorei) 

W/ '^oe (vi^h), qtceit, guau (to* 
■tt cave) , (jwi ad (wca\ itig, kmt- 
ing), giLcadui (iv caver), Gael 
fi(fh (to wc.ivc, to idait) , fuj- 
hettdau (m caver, twister) 

AV bah (b<ilk, ridge) , hal (pro- 
lUiiitMiec), Gael bah (iulge, 
boundary) Tr bah 
W maned (aliand-b isket), from 
mun (a Innd, Lot maniti), 
Gael man (hand), Ii mana 
W MU) (.1 wall), mtiHo (to fix, 
t« establish, to build a wall), 
W guall (feme, rninjiurt, 
ivall),Gael ondlr yrt((eirclc, 
teiiec, m i/tbe, Lot falx) 

W Iflaii/ (a \ebsel ot stiaw or 
w II k( 1 woik, nbasket) , Gael 
flaog 

'SV meltn, liom mclu (to grind) , 
Gael muihonH 

AV pan (em losiiro, fiihl, park), 
panto (to (III lose, to hedge 
in), Gael paire cuclosuio, 
tield), Ir ill 

W iliajf (.1 lopc), Eng retf, 
Ir topa, Gael r 6 p , 

W pan (pail, howl, cup), Gael 
panna (id ) , pamiag, banting 
* (panniike) 

\V bad (boat)j hadwr (boatman, 
s(uHcI), Ir hath, Gael had 
[ J'uglio dcri\ts the word from 
ha (imnicrsion, and also badd 
(huth), A S ba^, liom the 
same root ] 
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A S. ducge (bell ) , Oei m IdotLi', aJscI (bell) , cfog (bell, clock), 


Du and Fi ics Uol *• 

A S myse, wiyie (tabic, di-.li), 
0 H (/v I miat, meas , (loth 
'tUes 

* HI 

t < ^ 

Oeim hht (wages, lure), Dan 
Ion 

A S (wool) , Ocini u'olle 


Ir clog , ^ 

(Jatl mia'i (a jilatc, dishV.’vlr/ 
mim , (.'oin mius (basket), 
Jlrct 7nouz,'\V ») it (basket, 
h.inipci) ■' 

(l.iel l('m (provision, food)^ Jtf 
uJ , W llnniaeth (formation, 
.uiangemcnl, piovidtiict, 
loo(l), J.OWIH 

(lael and li ohinn,W gvlan 


Slufh of this and the like (loi the cxlr.icts just given for.ii 
but a Miiall iioitmii ol tbo whole) is iiuiiulu English philology 
lather than Kelto-dciman elhiiogiaphy 'I’ho lists, however, arc 
valu.ibh contiibutions to the subjict 

Out ol England, a papir ot lb,ofessoi lIolnibo<'’s, ot Chns- 
tuma, has added to 0111 kuo\v ledge of th^ special relations between 
the Kelt and (Jerinan, although, like IS'evvnian, Iho author s«''sin 
ni.iny words ovidcmeol the Kiltn elements in the Gcinian being 
tnlrimie, not, hovvivei, to tin c\< hi 'ion ol many words common 
to the two tongues oiigmally llolinboe’s woik is entitled Ivoisk 
ogKolti'k., oni iKt Noiskeogdc Kclliskc Spiogs Inbyides I.aan 
(Christiania, 1854) 

The Keltic is Indo-European, and, as such, licimaii Ursnlcs 
this, tlieic aie worils lent and bonoivcd Tin j arc fiom the 
Low Guniaii rather than the High, and lioniithc Korsc oi Scaii- 
diiiavnan latlici than the Anglo-Sa\ou oi I'li-van This us the 
doctiine of the Nonvcgi.iii prole ssor — light in tJle mum Suveial 
of hi8 woids aie the same as Davies’ D.ivics, however, 
draws chiefly liom the Anglo-Sa\on, Holnibue hum; the 
Icelandic 

ThcJloise afliiiities h.id been previously indicated by Garnett 
“ Some phfiologists b.ive cxjnesscsl an opinion that the Scoti or 
Milesians weie ot Geiiname laCe , or at all events had been sub- 
jeetod to GermoQic adjnivture, and the language, as we now find 
it, cci Liinly,. gi^liA>^o[Ao couutcn.inco to that hypothesis For 
example, tianga is the only vvoid current tor tongue, totally 
dilferent from the Welsh faiod , and leighm, to heal, leagh, 
physical, are evident counterpai ts ol oui Saxon term leeth 
The following vvoids, ( onstiluting a veiv small proportion ot 
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^\liat might be produced, ii^ij^t)er\o js fiirtlu i ‘-peuiineiis of the 
1 1 ws — 


Belt, botli 

Ooinne, ^\f>in.iT(}k<|iie m 
Itior, (li ir 

iJorfh I, (1 irk / . 

iJrLira, Ldiiip in\, jx 0 1' tu'ine 

Droiig, thiong 

V.iigh, to gi t, obtiin , Ihm fin 
Fc ulit, liglit 

Frig, worn 111 wrf Oitm frin 
IjiIIK, thigli , Dan llii 
L.igli, law 
bill, lip 

I iiiKlh, pot in, liv , Gtrm Imi 

111 uhiig, bill lat Gum li't 
boos, light. Is! lios 
luinhtn limh 

fs ir, M ii , f Moiiling , Gum si)n 
‘<1 ulhi, isi« , 

Sill, i mIiiIo, sp 1(0 Ilf tiiiio , S sill SI I 
S(<iTii, a peg 01 pm Jtan soul, nail 
'<gi(l, loss, inisfoituiu , Jhtn skull 
iSg loil, sf p iriti (lisptisi A/t skill 
Sgi ir, roik in tin si i, ski in hi ski i 
I'd Ill'll, 1(0110011111, II skull 
‘>1111“ imp 1111 aK 
tsiK iilnl simw 

''lioi liil, f mill}, 1 in , Gum gisibliilil 
Slug, s\( llliiH , (nnn SI lillii I ( II 

Sill II till, jiowii, iiitlioriti , (ittm 111 If 111 

S|U, III II soil II 

'I iillA I 'll , U fill SI Inn nil II 

S';! 11 fin li, ilk , ffd/fi s|ii/niiii 

“sp Li, I l'( nil 111 Joist 

sii mg, I stiiiig 

Si I null, I (iiirint, strnin 

Rti i/iiin pinli, fiy, iSn slik i, lo ro ist. In, bioil 
stiirli, stiifo , f/friii atrnt 

I I itli, liiu , w ison, A S till tg , () 11 tlnon 


Some of the aboie termu in ly have boon fntroduccd iii tlie 
ninth an d follow iiijj renturui by the N^ rtftinen , but m,iny of 
them occur in the oldi st known monuments of tTTi fanginigc , 
they are also arcompamed by many romponnds and derivatives, 
wbieh IS eommoiilv regarded as a pt^f of long nnfiiiali/.ition , 
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AND QEIiMAN. 


and arc m or coyci t unoul in Connau^jlit, whore tlio J)aiips novel 
had any permanent hi ttleihc'nt ^ x^ot the most remarkable 
indications of a Teuton i alliiiitV is the termination naa, or me, 
exactly correspjmding to oui ne^s in p e^lness, goodness , eJSKfr 
brcithcanj^?*, judgment, fiadliKM,. -wfitncss, etc This affix is t^^ 
cowipletcly ineorpoiat''d i i the language to be a borrowed term, 
vind it moreover apj) • ' *» lO significant, in the sense of state^/ 

condition, in Irish, tliougli not in Geiman As far as the wntc*i 
knows, it IS confined to the (laolio and Tcutonie dialects The 
Irish sealhh, piopcriy, possession, adj sealhlmeh, propriiis, nould 
also tiimish a plausible oiigin lor (ho German selhei, self, a woid 
which has no known Teutonic ol^mologj ” 


SEfTIO?? IV 

shiTcii, K rc — FNr iitf I Ml \r 01 nil so-CAi 1 1 1) indo i iriio^'iAv 

ti vss 

If the Kdt be Indo-Eiiiojie.m, any additions mide to (In 
class sodesignahd must enl.irge the range of Kellie albnilu'- 
Such being the cise, a great deal ot work may be done illusti i- 
tive ot Kelt jdiilology without being mouittobu so, its .ution 
being ludimt Again, a gieat deal ut indirect woik ol the 
same kind ni ly bo doin' consinmsly , the ivntfi haiiiig a special 
view to the Kelt In eithei case, additions o^^e made to, Kelt 
cthnogr.ijihy V 

Akin to investigations of this kind, but moio duort m its 
action, IS tliG compai isoii ot the Keltic tongues Mith languages 
other than Indo-European — the Keltic being the stq^iig point, 
the illustration ot Indo-Kiiiopcaii philology being subordinate 
Much has hteu done ni this uay — much wisely, miuh liastilj 
The old beliet conceiiiiiig the Kasleiu oiigiii of tlic Kelts, as 
it stood before the ivoid ludu-Euiopeaii wa^ invented, and as it 
IS given 111 pp 72*— 78,‘ has yet to die out 

Consequently, oven cautious investigatois have not only given 
a list of Somifac elements in the K< llie, hut h ive made the Keltic 
specially Semitic 
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SiiiuLii oisthe '>troTi£Tth dl mhuI.ii lu\d 

iii.ulo it Coptii 'j/ 

Some lia\ c imdc it, more Alnf in 

. Albamaii words have bcwupninfi'il out m it 
■ So hiivu Sibci wn , houK Iiodi tfio ^'mijjiisiaii 
dmlccLs, to say nothing ot Laj), Ostialy and ihe liki ^ 

Tlic tollowing Imt is Ainiemm J< tfC, Afi (J iiik’H’s As» 
many make the Armenian Indo-Kniope in, iM jil.ue, iieihips, is, 
more properly, elbcwhcic Kxceptiuns, luivvivu, In (liis mpu 
have already been t iken (Xole 8 ) 


dsiorn 

ha ml 


ft W (loiirn, rliim, fist 

khuii 

iiitn 


W ihii nr 

iljiir 

u aUr 


\V (llM 

Brdi 

beat 


W .ml: 

d/air 

tne 


— (li rw, oak 

mis 

fle^h 


- mis, dish, mull 

(laUI 

to judge 


— ilnlUn to lilignli 

1) 111 

good 

4 

lllit liiao, Cl llll lirll 

pag-iiitl 

to s dnU , 


W (!^ piijj, « /,M* 

(iin > 

hoiiie 


(i lUiii, e /«W W dill 

phait 

iiood 


ft ti idli , \Y KHjdd 

nil 

l/rai 


li A\' nil, tiiio 

oskr 

bone 


A\ isnw 1 II 

i;l<) ikli 

head 


AV 1 lii'^ III |H ii*(^lii;i; , CJ iliiifliin, 
ilull 

sir 

Inn 


\Y ft hi nil 

air 

man 


ft li II , AV I'wr 

Hills 

month 


AV nils 

Illllslll 

moon 


- lloi I 

kl .1/ 

la no 


lllM 11 

arji. • 

Mhir j 


ft ■iii<,iiiil 

aiTuini 

iiimu’ei 


h lllllll ulli 

boun 

himl , si irl 


AV^ liDii, fi bun 

1 

oiti, ujmij 


— gi'Di, fjiir , ft Iiir 

km f , ^oman 


Cr I Ilium: 

ttr, lord, gni 

ti 'll in 


AV tc} m • 

kli iipr 

street 


cllWlfJ 

111 

but 


^ <J \\\\, other {ij (ii'dAAa) 

It may 

also be added 

that 

Mr U arm It is one of the few 

who have 
Slavonic 

made special 

comparisonH between tlio Kdtic and 
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KELT ANP CL'.VOMC. 


/ 

I 


8TiV\0*riC 

; 

^ CELTIC 

baba 

an old womtm 

V.P badhbli, sorceress 

blag 

good 

0**— brcagh , Bret brav 

blcsk 

hrigktnesi * t" 

— bloig, light 

blcjat (llnb ) 

to 

' W blqfxldiaw, to ay out 

blato ■ ^ 

.Mild 

} — Ifiiid 

buBut' (ilus ) 

( to pnci, io biUJ with ) 

1 theho.)^ ,\ j 

— pivliaw, to butt, poke 

'l)OI]U 

ifght ,\ •*'( 

Jr bon, nctory , boms, soldier 

bran 

battle 

— brniiie, captain, chief > 

bn]u 

I i>1iuie 

W bjn.iii, to nop 

kv 

qwik 

— pris, Ir biisr, E busk 

biiag 

bank^ ihute . 

0 biaighc, W bio, high ground , 
S( bint 

vita7 

conqueror 

buddig 

\hga 

motstiire 

— gi\l)ib Ir Hiiub 

vladmka 

1 liter 

— gwlulig , Ir lliitb 

\H3 

hair 

— gwalll, li lolt 

vl’k 

wolf 

Ir breath 

vl n.t 

iiool 

W gill in, Ji oil in 

vrnn 

riiitn, bliiii 

Ir bian, nntii, bliuk, W bian, 

. raiin 

vnom 1 , qen 

MILIIHIX, him A. 

III of l,>roTnan non 

sail!, (Russ ) 

tn boil 

W bniM , 

4 0/ 

iijuiaid'i, Mii'iik, high 

Tr Ills, !(;>, iiasil, /ii{r/», 

\’rt 

gill ill II 

— gort 

4itri 

fmth 

"W g-ttii, li tint, hue 

gla4 a 

hi ad 

— litn-glog, Jr tlogin, kMI 

gbw 

l OlCl 

\V 11 ns 

gor’kui 

biilci 

Ir gciir soiii, shaip 

groTii 

thitndei 

iirtt kiiinn ^atpavrbs) 

rkbcl 

thii/i 

W ton 

(Haul 

qiiilm oj the hand 

W fl doiiTii 

(ll’g 

rltht 

Ii dlighc, W djlid 

(lol 

vatleg 

\V dol y 

(Iro/d, dro/g 

till ii^h 

■ — ticsglcii ’ 

dibri 

1 nlU g 

— djtfr)!! 

/mil 

u Intel 

— gaiiav, aneiciillg gacm / 

kiiilh li 

1 otlgli 

Jr oas, W pas ' 

kobiiil i 

mare 

— capull, ^V kolFil^oMO 

kohcno 

knee , 

— gliin , W glni 

kovatz 

‘’smith 

W guv 

kradu 

I Stull ' 

(I niuliiiiii 

kr'vi 

Mood 

W < mil (1 at (iiioi) 

krag (Polish) eircU , 

— envn, round 

lick 

medicine 

Ji higboathd 

lag 

groie 

\i llivjn (Horn \oyy6s) 

nml 

httle 

— mal, smalt, light 


I pann — m) ned, to go 


iniiiu 
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' CELTIC 

mrzu 

I m\lk 

_ \ Tr lilicjhim 

nioic 

sea '""i* 

mas' 

ftsh , — “W' im N, ff j E mess 

rad 

tulhng \ 

' — ill ul, pee, qiatiiitmp 

pant (T!l>r) 

trunk of a life 

— liyii li Imii 

>' rouno 

flitcc 

W, A c r -Il u'U, hau of animals 

aalo 

fat 

T' nuU f. 

ftlob 

\ieak, tnfinn 

W tl..\ 

slava . 

qloi 1 / 

Il dill (dr K\fos) 

slug 

Si } 1 (Hit 

— '•giiliig (fitr silialk) 

she il 

footstip 

— sliodit (11 slot) 

snu'g 

snnio 

— siu acht 

soliiina (Riis 

) stiaio 

AV dial 

n<ai (Run ) 

sletj) 

(i SU 1111 

such 

eh y 

W S\.ll 

sr/(le 

III a) t 

(j cndlic 

SlUll.i 

niiiHle 

W cindJ 

(mu 

lieilyi 

G dull, Jort 

chtri 

It arm 

— uuiiih 

shuuk 

III vail , 

— SU, long 

«hui 

left, siHiitir j 

Vt ns\v\ " 


ft 

What arc wo to s.ij to all this * Thai the rosc-mbhinoos aro 
accidental^ No That the lists aio wiong ’ There is, donbt- 
Icss sonic orroi , siiico no orii mIio ums 1 infj;ii igos hj the ilo/on 
or s( oic ivoids tin m On th< wlitdc, ho\vi\ci, the fads aro 
light 

'I’lioy are not I lets, howo\ci, in spot lal Ki Kic ethnology They 
arc simply contiilnitioiis to the pioolof the great general theorem 
til it langiiagcs ill o>.(*i the world arc moio alike than ninny siin - 
posi tl'jeni to be 


SECTION V 

I 

-f 

f IgKETCn, ETC , AUK\NOl.Ul >T, A^D DETAILS OF TIIL 31EMIIEE8 OF THE 
KELTIC CLASS ITSELF 

I 

Upon these much has been written, though not in stematic 
uorks The greater part of the lucubrations in tins diicction 
has been subordinate to the illustration of some other subject 

24 
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akkanoementJ and details 


Thus the historians of Gaul, and I^ly, have all a great 

deal to say about Rome ,Kclt ^onfilation or othei So haic the 
historians of some poitiou of ^\j^iMany The geographer ajid 
ethnolo gist^^ rc’' in tlie same prcclicanieiit/ffith the historian , not, 
to^pvntlSn^tho philoljjgiu^ who, it he write about the English or' 
vErenth, must recognj/*. f^ltic element Is this large oi smalP 
"What docs it rejircsf nt ^ huhposing it to be large, is the infusion 
of Keltic blood in the veins of tlit* population propoi tionatc ’ or, 
18 the language more (oi less) Keltic than the blood ^ or is the 
blood 111010 (or less) Keltic than the language ^ Are the Eng- 
lish pure Germans or only half-bloods' Are tho Fiench half- 
bloods or Romans ^ How much also is German ^ Which are 
tho most Keltic parts of the country ^ Which of England ^ 
Supposing either or both of these populations to be ever so Keltic 
(or over so Roman or Gumau), what is tho value of the tact' 
Is it a difltience of race ’ What is race ^ Were the Kelts ever 
less Keltic than they aio at present^ Was there ever anything 
transitional between them and the 'Germans ^ Was nation a oi 
nation b of antiquity, Kelt or Goiman ^'or was it neither the one 
nor the other ' * 

Thoso questions and the like have been discussed, and tho 
■writings on them liave been vaiious 


“ Sunt bon i, Mint ipi t dam mcdioiTi.i ' 


It la scarcely iicccss.iry, iioi is it easy, to enumerate them 
It IS more convenient, and quite as useful, to indicate the iliiut 
subjects that have commanded attention — 

1 The detaih of the (ratio- Gc} man fronher — The consider- 
ation of these falls into two di\ isions — \ 

a The position ot ecitain populations of* the llhmc, tho 
Trevin and the hkc 
• h. The position of the Bclgm 
2 . The position of the Puts 

3 The position of the old language of Gauls — Was it British 
or Gaelic’ One of the first of Mr Gai nett’s Viduablc papers on 
the Language of the British isles (m tho Philological Transac; 
tions) deals with^this question 

4 The 'Language of Britain — ^Was this British or Gaelic ’ 

5 The present Armortcan — Did this come from Wales ’ 

6 The present Welsh — Did tins come from Armonca ’ The 
doctrine of Hr Wnght on this point has been aliuady noticed 
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The ^jo’b and cchi’s m jh thfcso problems arc indicated in 
different sections of citlier tlie4S|t'oi notes Not one of flicni is 
Bcttlcd to the satisfaction of ait eSMuii CIS In the mind ot the 
, yesent writer the Kelt JVgitt of Ahc Hclga' is llic*iiHj,st ccrl.iin 
of the whole list Yet many make theuy Gojiii.iii On the ijp', *- 
site side, no one has wiittcn bettci th -ft i’lichaid himself, iii » 
his Natural History of Jlaii, in the chaptei on the etliiiology of 
Gaul and Belgium 


SECT’ I ON \ I 

sTvlTCir, Fit UniU.NOs 01 rvilMll /Itlss — IIIIIUMUCII 

llitchiti wiitings that, cilhci bj suggestions, special inves- 
tigations, or the exposition ot known facts, havi' adv.mtcd TCihic 
ethnology, now coiuc iindci* uolne^ iiud lust and foremost 
amcni|;st them, the wilting^ ot the 2 'lnlologuc so often quoted — 
Mr Garnett These have tom hid upon the gi.iinm ilit al hUuc- 
turo, the ctlmologn d iclatioiis oi the stock in gcnci il, am] 
the (h tails at its constitiuiit iliniiiits A\ itli thu eseeption 
of tlic loiitiibution to the (iuaitcilj Ituuw, noticed in p 285, 
all kli Garnett’s dissertations .lu in llie Ti.iiisai lions ot llio 
]*]iilologu al Society 

1 Tile oblique tharaelci of the piononiis ot tlie jicrsons ot 
sorbs Is Ids iialm u y coiitiilmlioii to jiliilologj — to jiliilolog), 
howivci, ratio 1 thni to cthnologj 

2 Ills othi'i nftuisarc — 

a In tavoui ot (he linguagc of ancun'^ Jliil.nii In iiig tliat of 
ancicqt G.nil, ami ot both biing Biitisli i.ithci lli.in G iitn 

h, Tn i,^oui ot tlic i’lcts biiMiig Ixcn Britons lalhcr thaft 
either Gaels 01 Giimaus • 

c Jn iJliistiation ot Oie dtlimties ot Kiltie tongue^ with the 
German, Slavoim, and otlur undguhted nicmbms ol the Indo- 
BSHpean stock, and with the Albanian, Armenian, and other 
branches beyond it 

None of these compaiisons are dn\en to the undue extent of 
making the Keltic specially Armenian, specially Albanian, 
specially anything It is simply, in Mr Garnett's hands, wluit 
Pnehard lett it — u language decidedly akin to the Jidtin, Greik, 
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German, Slavonic, and Sansl^it, and morc'^or Ic'^s allied to coi- 
tain languages bejond the pjj’i-of the cla'^s to which tlnse 
belonged ^ -/ •*„ 

And Iv*- c r nia) he alloM et'pto oxpi/^ the hope, not only Ih^ 
Mr* ' Garnet t’s pipeK o» the Ivellie tongue s hut th at aU his 
nrilings upon phih)^^''Xj[^uhjctt‘., m ij”hr^iTGIisKc(l They are 
by l.ir the best woi^s in romparatnc grammar and ethnology o^ 
Iho rentiiM 

Tlio r eontiihiitioii'. <o Ktllm philology, by ICnspar 

Zenss, me (o he found in the Hurd thiptei of Ins laliuhle woik 
on the Geimaii'' and the Nnghhouting Tubes (Iho Gcutsrhc iind 
die Naelibarst.imnii J, under the woid'5 /iW/en, Jiehja, Jiutatinty 
ITilerntsehe, etc 

AsO.irTKtt demands a ptiblislui, Zciiss calls foi a translator— 
for the norlf under nolirr at least Ills more spctific liicubra- 
lions an in Latin, ind, so Ik mg, are more accessible Indi- 
\idiially, my ohhgalions lo his Icnning and industiy are beyond 
compute It IS with a sens^ of u (nal p.im that, whilst opposing his 
conclusions, I h.n ( Ik i e and i Ison luTc*ai aih d inj self ot his facts • 
In thinking of tliiH, I ltd tn\self one ot the most iingr.ite^iil of ^ 
iMiteis lake Hie piestiit ])uniier, uhen he lakes the oath th.it 
evcliidcs Hebrew ti\-pi\<is uid niilhonaiie loan-eonti.ielors 
liom .111 Ihiglish IfiJiisc ol Coinmons, T ‘'blii'b mw.irdlj ” 

111 bis l.isl, .111(1 iiioie ditidedly Keltic work, the Gimnmatica 
Celtic .1, Zeuss ulics din fly on the data he Ins Innisdf seen, .ind 
he seems to h.ivc looked .ilioiit for them Of the Jnsh he in ikcs 
inncli, for, with piaisiuorthy i lution — with no moie raution, 
however, than the infiKale nature of the subject demands — hi 
diaivs a clear .and deiinitc dislintlion hetwetu the matter and 
tho foim ot the in.atciials he h.is to dc.il with Tie acts upon the 
sate rule, lint the age of Hio language is to bo mcasuiod Vy ’ 
Ago of the writing which conveys it to postcuty It c.inliot, ot 
course,* be youngcT than this Even if }oungei than the MS m 
which it ip found, it is not, and cannot he, 5-ouiigei than the ma^ 
who wrote, and the pen and yik wheiewith it w is wutten Bn^ 
niay it not ho oldci ’ Ttina), and it m.ij not It may, 
poem, have hce^ poihposed bj a bard long since dead, and wnttpft 
on the particular MS on which we find it, by some copyist of a 
later age But, granting that this is the case, what security has 
the modem cntic that the language may not he that of tho 
copyist instead of the ongiuol composer * Exponenoe tells us 




tliiit .iccominodationfr tlie I'lnd implied arc common, both 
in the iiiattei ol time and place, Uitli m lespcct to the stage iii 
winch a language appears, aiV'^thc dulcet inn Inch it is em- 
bodied . J , 

lienee we get the goocT rule, tliat, in all cases ot o^sc'no and 
hagincntary literature,, the age of the 4l!'''isthe nuumium 
of the language it picseru's /eu^-. .a, ii this, uid he acts 
wisely To works like the Laws of JIcumI J)h i, and the 
Hlabniogion, he giios, as tii as the niattei and the date ot then 
composition goes, a eoinpaiatiicdy high aiitupiitj To the gram- 
matical fenms, and to their oithogiaphj, he gives the .iiitiiiiiitj ol 
the paichmciit on wIiilIi tlicy aie niitteii, CLttaiJil> iiotlnng 
higlici, possibly something loner 

ith this lulo loi the chliiiilioii ot auti<|uil}, he giics .t 
piedereiiLC to the lush oier the \\ elsli Tlie taels eoiiiieeted 
nith the former au ceit.niilj iiiteiesting Thc'y slmw the extent 
to nhieli the lush monks ncit emplojed, actively, and iippa- 
lently successtullj , on the di^lusioii ol the light ot the CJosptl m 
* oiuitues hii beyoud the ^eas Ih il cueomp.isscd he laud Ihcy 
indicttito the prescuu ol disciples and smcissois ot M Coliimban, 
lu Snit/ei land, OIL tlie Ilium, iii Havana in Ikigiiim, and iii 
Tiame One monk gels as lai as Kid end hack ag iin They 
hlio.v that luunastci^ atlei iimiiasliij eont mu d 1 1 isli mm ili — 
tew Ol inaiij — sometimes ealled Vngles, m ^l\.)us, Iml mole 
'etlLi ill) Hi ids 

I conhss that, alter no tnllmg mioiuil ol disiutsive and mis- 
ell mcuus leading, amongst m ( mim ii(h disi nisiv'c and misi ejl i- 
leouo III is, ol book* appeitaiJUiig to am leiil In land and its c u ih- 
!dtiuii,*('liii'luni^V, and iiifluc nee — leading, wliidi had stunk me 
IS much moll ti ftding to the gloiiln aliuu ol ) Lilu i ni i, and tilings 
UiboruLan, llniri to an) iiselul ciituisin, tlie luid, lliongh isol ilo 
^^Tfagnu iitai) lids, lu the na) ol lush haining, ,md lush 
riigidtoi)^al, that these notices come jed, laistd iii) oiniiion of 
me early iiiissiouaiHs ol ('hnsUauily muih moie Ilian’ the ae- 
'ounis of then \ luiiied haiinng and doiihtlul enihralioii mill 


y^icli the ordin.iry ov e'l -patriotic Sustoi u s teem 

The MSS loi the earliest lush, ijiiottil by >;uis-, an ilie 
EbUowmg — • • 

The glosses on Prisciaii — llie,e .lu ip tin libi.u) of M 
Gallcn They aie muiguioi md ,iiUi$^dr, niilUn in tlnu 
bands V few me in the Ogham ehaiader, the inajout) in tlie 
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Tiji 

ordinary Latin The Bcvcntfar^-eenthry ig aggigned date of 
these gloaacB on Fngcian / 

Tho glosses of the' Codex 5 . UTilinus — This !■> a MS in the 
library of thg University, oritfinalty o^he Cathedral of Wirtz- 
burg •THty ajiply to the Epistles Oi bt Paul The Paulmh- 
gfosscs arc not older, ^ho^h possibly as old as tho Pnscian 

Tho Milan glossbaZ-SSlicsc aic a Conimcntaiy on the Psalms, 
nghtly or wrongly asciibcd to St Jerome They are, perhaps, 
as old ns the preceding 

Tho glosses oil Lcd.i, in the Cailsruhc liibiaiy — Somewhat 
later than the Milan, Wiil/bnrg, and St Gallon MSS 

The CailsruliG glosses on Pnscian — In some paits these are 
based upon the Si G.dlcn MS , or, at anj' rate, onginatc m a 
common source In othcis ilicy aie indcjicndent 

The St G.dlen Incantiiions, or ioriniila: foi effecting charms, 
more or IcsS me ti i< al, if not poetical, in i haracter 

The Codex Camaraccusis — This contains Canoncs Hibcmi 
Coudlu, A n 084 Tlic MS, howcvti, hclongs to the ninth 
ccnturv * 

*■ 4 ** 

Of works of eiinul antninity nith these (tlio test being as 
above), in the Uritish division of the Ivcllic tongues, /cuss gives 
icvvei loi Wales than foi Itcdand Thc) 


aie 


VM I SIX 

1 CWfi Otonicnsi'i p) m (Bodleian, oiigniallyNE D 2 19, 

now E 4 4 — ,'52), containing glosses on Eutycliius and Ovid’s 
Ars Aiiiandi, also the al2ihibct of codhoi y ieudd, along 
with Be mensuri', U ponder this qumdam, G'amhnca intei mixta 
lata us, pp 22* — 23“ . • 

2 Coder Oxomensis posteiior (Bodleian, (J^iginally NE B 

6 9, now Bodl .'>72), mcnibranaccus, fonnm minons, 'i-a ‘ 
theologicas coiitmcus, in medio autem, and p 41®, usque ^ 
persa qiiocdam L.itina ad praebendam puens veiborunAopiAin 
videtur)' cum v ocibus Cambncis, quee scnptai sunt ant supra 
cabula latina aut xiost c.i in linca cum signo i glossatonim Bohto | 

3 Coder Eedesia Luhfd^nsis (antea Landavensifl).5 
Gospels, with certain, entries of donations made to the Cathedm 
of Laudaff-«-adn8tata3'BUiit Latinc, bccI cum nominibuB vel etiam 
Bcntentiis Cambncis Published by Wanley 

4 Fohnm Liixemhufgense Published by Mone, in Die 
OHlIiBchc Sprache Karlsruhe 18.51 
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5 Ltbtr Landc^etma 

6 Codex Legum ^enedoUmua . — The Laws of Howell Hda 
Vetustior omnibus legum codicMis qui cxunt 

7 Codex Buber JlerqeaLiiaia 'the Bed Book of JTergest) It 

elm library of Josua College Intermediate betwceiSHhc Old one 
Middle Idntisb - 


cojuTisn 


1 The Cotton MSS , British Museum, "V'esp A 14 

2 Caritien de Paaaione Chriatt 


AUMOlirCAN 

1 (jrlosacB in the Chartnloncs of the Moiiastcncs of llhedon 
and Landcvin 

2 Vita S Nonnae, or (Nonitac) A mystery of the twelfth 
century Published as thcBuhez amifez Noun, with an Introduc 
tion by the Abbe Sionnot, aiid ivith a literal translation by M 
Lcgomdec Pans, 18^7 

Tic concludes Mitli a notice, tvbich the n^xt chiiptiT will 
explain — quffi apud Marccllum Bmdjgdcnsein, \irgilimn Cram 
maticum, in glossa MiilAergica loguhtui pcugiina, iiiaudita ve] 
incognita, si quis qujcsiiuiit nihocopiie, non imeiuat in hu 
omnibus cnini ctpudc'iu nco inveni vocciii OLltitam iicc invonio 

Bicffcnbtich's Ccltic.i, published m ’d‘) iiul ’10, at Stultgnrd, 
IS valuablo in icspcct to the iiuiubii of ulo-’scs it coni iins, and, 
also, toi the amount of luforiuatioii upon otiici points of Kelt 
ethnology 


SECTION vn 

/i^SETCn, Etc SPECULA CIOXS ASD COXTIIOVUISY TUP' MAtnfclK. 

OtOSSbS- LEO UETEH SIOXE IIOL t/ MAN p 

I am not aware of any wntcr of authority having attempted 
to reverse the statement of Pncliard ns tfi thoiact of the Kiltic 
languages belonging to the so-called Indo-European class, espe- 
cially since its confirmation and adoption by Bopi> and Pictet 
In the possibility, however, of its being, at the same lime, Indo- 
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European and, something else, lies the gcnm^ of any amount of 
speculation There is the germ, too, of n.iy amount of specula- 
tion in the questions conecnuri*^'do details of the Keltic name 
What were the Jlclgar*, etc ^ 'flicrc m the germ too of my 
ainouuLof Speculation in respect to the route taken by the Welsh 
affd Gaels in their jonrniej from Asia to Euroi»e, — for from 
'^Xsia (by hypothesis) they came I? anj one, besides mjsoT?, 
has steadily and consistently ignoied their Eastern origin, and 
made them simple Europeans of the West of Europe, the tact is 
unknown to me 

Wlierc there is speculation, th^re is also contioNcrsy , hence 
the heading ot the present chapter 

Into these bpeculalious and controversies able men have 
entered, and, when able men wiitc, some risiilt or other is the 
consequence They may he u rong I^cverthclcss, they ventilate 


the subject, and suggest ideas 

The chief point, hoivcvei, uhnh the very equivocal works of 
the present chapter illiist rate, is tlif si jitc ot the philological miud in 
Germany In England, otymologj ( is v\i' arc told by the schohirs 
of Ociniiiny, and as many »l us tell cuiselvcs) is lots •f a 
Bcu nee th.in it IS c.qiabh of hi mg made On the control y, it is 
corijcctui<d, empiiical , si nsilile, jieihajis, in its best form, but 
still cinpiiieal and coniectui.d In Iheclcvci mampnlation of 
letters, in tlie doclniir oi AhlanI, ind Aiilaut, and Inlaut, and 
Lautvciwcchbolung, and 1, uitvcrschicbuiig, and tbo like coin- 
pounds ot Lout, vve aic less fait than oiii luighbouis Ihc 
consequence is, that, in (iieat Biitain, loose etymology, and looser 
ethnology, is nothing moic tluui what wc expect In Gciriiaii}, 
howevci, philology has its laws — is a science As^a coiiscquciice of 
this, the loose conjei tuies of any old and v icious bckool in philology 


are exploded, obhtciatcd, dead and biuicd, never more to ni^ , 
Loose eonjectiiros in <i«y school aic exploded— -the loose 0011^01"^ 
turcs of the old Keltic school most especially ^ 

Such is the theory The practice is widely ditTcrcnt If theM 


so-called laws of the letter-changes are worth the papei* on 


which they aie written, they ar* worth bomcthing as safeguar^ 
against illegitimate ingenuity and cecentno coiijectuic , against 
all tlioso uii!>atisfflctorj'*iiucertiiintic3 winch liave brought dis- 
credit on tlic study of most languages, and on that of the 
Keltic most espociallyi^jf So far, however, aie they from having 
exhibited any conservative oi cautionary qualities, that'thc men 
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(Those icsults most^early nijpioadi those ot the Keltic scholais 
jf the List century/'^p piecisoW those nhosc in.isteiy o\li the 
ilph.ibet, in the way ot lcttoi;-(^ ij:r , is Hie gicatcst 
^ _Thc duct point, then, uli'ili tin following \voi]jAiUiisli.itc is 
,hc insufficiency of the io-called L.iw s ot Lcttci^iani^ii^as a 
iitegiiaid ngiiiiist unee^tamty anil piccnliii ity ^ 

The work of Leo, upon (Ik Jlalbcig glos^oi (lilalbeigisdic 
Jlossen, Halle ’42), is to Iho ctloet tint (ciliiii glossis upon a 
'opj ot the Lex Silica aio Jldgian aiul Ivilt 'I'lu ini' iiiing of 
he wold ^1 illicig IS iincettaiii Tlune is no cMiUiiii' ol its 
being till’ iiaiiii' ot a plaic, none ol its bung tint of i man 
Tlio sj liable and nudhetg- piendis sLxii.ilol llie glossis 

ireiici tlie Use ol tlio tnui L( o’s doi tune, tint tin sc glossis 
weie JCeltic, was soon coiitioi cited — bj Clniuiit, it lust, iliei- 
waidblij (iiinim, and othcis Tin opinion ot Zoiiss is gum in 
tbe exti ift ol tin ])ici cdiiig ih ipli i Om ol Ibe most sugges- 
tive poitioua ol Leo’s work is the lollowiiig list — 


LAI IN 

O VI 1 tl 

> I IllN 

1 M I lU 

aiiiDAi 

un iin 

’ u 11 1 ^li m- 

n ill 

aurum 

Ol 

|ditin) 


aigeiituin 

aagoit 

< iiig'iliiiii 

( 1 iiigal 

ail 'Ills 

andinin 

< 11 1 III 

i. lu- 

alius 

all 

,1111 ulus 

ll lU lU 

agoic 

ac- 

1 IIIIIU 

( III 11 

aer 

.11 1 

, ( ipiil 

te ip 

aleie 

al- 

l)U)lll|III 

1 lllglll u 

•iiigi'i (subsl ' 

aniigiii 

ipiiil ' 

1 lOli 

agiii.s 

iiaglin 

IJll H stiO 

le isd ^rjii K'H 10, 

act 1 • 

ai 11 , achcai j 


1 1 isg) 

- jjgi 1 

(^nnnliis 

1 

1,11 till it Is 

1 iiudiglii aiht 

aiiiiu 

(ju iiidii 

1 III 

'%arKentuii. 

aiiiiilK adh 

qu itii'ii 

1 1 il 111 

pilaus • 

ar- 

IJU lilt IS 

1 ulnllii II lit . 

ard 

call i\.i 

1 eat.iibli 

oonus 

bonn, buaii 

certus ( Justus, 

ceait 

,b08 

bo 

fidclisj 


brachiuni 

braio 

itna 

ccir 

uaibiia 

b.dbh 

, 1 ist l 

cisto 

betulu 

bn ill 

toina ^ , 

1 laiiili 

Caro (canus) 

carna 

dill ro 

1 Ju*-, 1 bus- 

coccus 

caoG 

dav us 

do 

cclare 

ceil- 

cicdcrc'^^ll^ 

neid 

coclum 

ccul 

co]aac “ 

coil), t Dip 
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LATIN 

GAELIC 

causa 

caiB 

cauliB 

COlllB • 

calo 

ciola, giola 

cortex j 

coirt, cort. 


cart 

corbis 

caib 

columba 

coluin 

colunma 

columan 

communis 

coimin 

cumularc 

coinhal 

canerc 

can- 

clinare (incli- 
narc) 

claon- 

canna 

gaiTiiic 

cams 

cu (in obi tas 
cum) 

corpus 

coiq) 

catubis 

cnaib, canaib 

carrus 

can a, oarr 

cor (coidia) 

croidhc 

caballus 

cabal, capall 

cura 

cai 

< iin' ulus 

cuinm 

c ipou 

gabb 

c.ipti 

g.ibbni 

clamor 

gl.lIIU 

cucullus 

cu.uli 

calus 

cat 

crocus 

crorh 

calx (kalk) 

cailc 

caseiis 

caise 

calvus 

calbli 

carus 

cara 

candela 

c ainneal 

capo 

cabun 

caula 

cobhail 

comimpcrc 

coinp 

comgerC 

coingh 

centum 

cent 

dare 

doigh- 

durus 

diur 

domus 

dom. 

doeem 

'deich" 

deus 

dm 

bis (fur duis) 

dis 

duo 

do 

equus 

each 




1 XJJkAAAT 

1 ./ 

1 ' earr 

^^alloro 

feall 

\ lIuSUB 

falsa 

fanum 

faguo^ 

fan 

fcagha 

ferro 

beir- 

fcmina 

femen 

Iratcr 

brathoir 

fidclis 

feidil 

ferrum 

lern, larrun 

granum 

gran 

galea 

galm 

gigncrc 

gm- 

griY 

grngh, grmdh 
gieigh 

garrirc 

giorac 

gladiUB 

cladhmh, 

cloidliimh 

lijcms 

gciinhre 

bora 

ujir 

hoi In'}. 

gort 

11 <i 

ir 

1 insula 

inis 

loiica 

Inircach 

Lie 

lachd, laitli 
Icncht (grab- 
lager) 

Icctum 

Icgcrc 

kigli- 

lana 

olann 

luTia 

luan 

licerc 

„ loig 

lacna 

kan 

linum 

hu 

1 lUBCUB 

" lusca 

locus 

loc 

Incus 

loch 

latus 

leatVn 

meretnx 

mcii^each 

mos 

mos 

mel 

mil 

mons 

mom 

miles 

mileadh 

maniis 

mam, mona 

mater 

mathair 

mutus 

muite 

memona 

meamhoin 

monsis 

mioB 
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isTIV 

OAELIC 

1 LATIN 

QAELia 

aens 

1 i 

fSCOpuluB 

sGcalp 

niscere 

mea%- -J 


Bciath 

nalitia 

mail IS y 

«i<crtniimi 

serin 

csia 

mol if 

j bciutan 

BlSigid- 

nacula 

machuil"^ 

1 scopa 

Bcuab 

mille 

milo. 

1 stare* 

sdad- 

Uiodus 

mudli 

sox 

se 

maro 

imiir 

1 soptem • 

Bcacbt 

niduij 

Hid 

1 soiiis 

scan 

mimorus 

imimhuir 

' stipior 

801 eh - 

nobiila 

noaltliiil 

' sahvi 

Btile 

iiovcm 

iiao 

sign inn 

sigh in 

novui 

no 

Higillum 

siglc 

iiotu? (I'larus, 

cno 

1 snearc 

Sloe- 

insignis) 


'-onsiis 

siiinsa 

llOX 

noilil 

>'0101 

Blur 

llUX 

enudh, tnu 

Migcrc 

S.lgll- 

opus 

obiui 

SOIIUB 

bon 

0 \]s 

audh y 

siimiiiis 

Ruainihncus 

o\ uia 

olili 

'-t iiiuuni 

stan 

oinio 

or- . 

sal IX 

bill! (iliiiiin 

octo. 

01 lit 


b iileog) 

ol( um 

ol.l. 

sol 

sul 

pea 

Oils 

St iloro 

SUlllll- 

plum a 

tliimli 

SIS ilo 

Boagal 

piudcns 

cruito 

salt lie 

B illi — scaltr 

puiprir.i 

colour 

taiiiiis 

taibli 

poi Ills 

poit 

lilia 

telle 

pooii.i 

pi an 

i.iunus 

liania 

pli nils 

l.iii 

illllOl 

f 11110 

pi. 11111111 

l,i;ia 

tros 

tn 

U’v (ill turn) 

1 C ulit 

tubus 

trciibh 

nj !iii 

11 glim 

(olliis 

toalla, teallur 

tci. 

■righ, ns 

terra 

tir 

itmigirc 

1 . inliaicit 

unuB 

arjii 

roll! 

rotli j 

unguis 

longa. Ling, . 

rosa » 

roa ; 


urg, iinga 

aaccus 

sac 1 

ungero 

ling., ting 

sagitta 

saipb'ot 1 

1 iiDcrc 

iir £ilas feuer) 

sauua 

saino 1 

Lvinum 

don 

suavis 

saimh 

,'ir 

fear (in obi 

aatictas 

saith ! 

t 

casus firl 

sal 

balann 

verus * 

• lioi 

con-aolari 

BOIOS' 

VltllB 

fich 

Bimilis 

samhail . 

veibum 

fcarb 

Bimul 

lomaiUe | 

vesper i 

fcascor 

Kcapha 

scafa ' 

vihs 

fcilo 
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I 4TIN 

Vita 

vallum 

vulpes 


OAFLIC I lATIV. OA£LIuj' 

billi, Lcatlia l-yilcs faidh 

fal • ^ taigin 

uulp 'L 


Di^ileycr, in In'! paper on i.iortancc of the study 

•3^ the Celtic Language, ab cvliibited tlio Modem Celtic 
dialei (s blill c \hiiit oj the Jh itish Assoualtoii for the 

Adifintement of Snenco, 1817), llnnkb {inter aim) that “The 
Celtie nation tranbpoiUd list 11 fioiii Asia, and more particularly 
fioni Ahiatie Scythia, to Jiuiope-, and to this country, by two 
principal loutos, which it icsiiincd at dillcrcnt epochs, and thus 
formed two great streams ot imgiation, flowing, as it were, 
peiiodieallj The one ui a soiith-westem direction, proceeding 
thiough Syria and Egypt, ami tluim along the noithein coast ol 
AhiCci, leached Euiopc at the I’llhus ol llcicules, and passing on 
through Sp.iin to Gaul, here diiided itself into thiec bi.inelus, 
•■ho northern of -which tuimn.itcd in tjieat lliitam and Ireland, 
tie southern in Italy, and the cast c\n, iiinning along the Alps 
.'ird the Danube, teiminatefL only noai,the hlack Sea, not far 
from the point wlieic the whole stieaiii is likely to have 
oiigiiiated The otlui gicaf stieain, proiciding lu a moic ducct 
line, rcaeliod l’anop(' a( its easteiii llinil, aiiiT passing through 
European Scythia, and fioni thence paitlj thiough Scaudiua-Ma, 
partly along the IJ.iltit, thiough Pinssia (the Polcna of the 
Sagas, and Pwyl of the Tiiads), and thiough Noithcin Ger- 
many, reached tins eountiy, and hence the iiioie westein and 
northern islands acioss the Gcimin Ocean, or hazy sea Of 
these two sticams oi lines of Celtic imgiat'ion, which, iMth 
icfeienco to tins country, we may distinguish by the naHics ol 
the westein and ea\iern sticam, the former, alp.hoiigh the less* 
direct, seems to be the more ancient in histoij', and to liui-e 
reached this count ly scvoial ci'iiliaies bcfoio tbo other The 
pimcipal^ nations belonging to it tiic the KeKrai of *ttpaiii (to 
-whom this name particulaily icfcis) and the Galli, the latter 
being the pUicnt stoih of tlio three tubes which successively 
possessed tins island, and successively bestowed upon it the three 
names by wliicli it is. mentioned in the i coords of classical and 
national litciaturc Ehch of these naines coireqionds with that 
of the tnbo itselt, both being t ikcii from chief god wor- 
shipped by each tnbo, on whom they always bestowed a two- 
fold character, one gencial, as gud of the sun, aud one special, as 
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^fOtoctor — theiT lieios epomtmua 

look then naoio from 
i (I iliis i''l md Ahf^vi [A\vvifav, 


their own warlike leader an^ 

Those three tnbes .irl*.tho Ijillo 

" 1st The Alwaiii 
tlitUr {fOd Alw, and .liter hiiid 
Albion) , 1 o the 

''2nd Tin ^l<f/»i*'«ho look iluii n.iiue liom Iheii p;od Acd 
(the Ai'dd il.iwi of the ti^uli), md .ittiT linn called this isl.ind 
Aeddon oi J iddim (Ediii), .i name pu sc i \ t d in th it of Hit town 
ofEdinbnipth (W(l>li (ltU‘i,o\ Hin.i'. Vhddjii , (I.cIk, Din 1‘hdin) 
The n.nni under which the Aidniot Gieit Ihit tin and li eland 
arc most ficijncnllj quoted, and which, conti.istod with the other, 
m.iy be c died thin secnl.ir n line, is that ol the Ikifiinlea 
(identic. d with tlu AVi Ish l.uiiily n.iine Jtijih.in, niid tlii' Itish 
El eogh.iii'', <iiid to be dciived honi the Welsh woid bn/ih, (J.idic 
hft'q, fusrus 

" :5rd Ihc Ih lions (Ei’ython), who took then ii.ime fioiii their 
god Hiyt Ol Pijd (the 4’ijdJ^.ip Aedd Ahuvi ot the 
and altei him c.ilh d tins ishmid Jhi lam (Ynjs Tiydam) (Joew 
Eiitnin ” 

Mono finds the Kelts ,dl o\n laiiope, infceinnni, in !s i+ 
mtiha, in Gu’cce, in It dj v.''" i'lltisihi' Foi u/iiiik/ih zto 
OesAuhte 2ltUeli u! opas, 18.57) 

Ifolt/mann, on the olhci Inuid, mdvis the Kili^ of (Jaiil to 
hail been (rciin.ins, willing s(’i\ Ioom 1_\ .and \ciy iiidtly, in- 
deed, it 1 :. w^oitli loniaikiug tii.it, in piopoi hon as then culiusin 
rims wild, the conitesyol the writt n dmiisis Koltomani.ic 
.and Toutonom iniac .iie coniiuoii Iciiiis in tlio philcdogic.il areii.i of 
^idinany' Yi t Afoue, irolt/niaun, .md Mejir aio, in all pro- 
li..])i]it}, grc.iler adepts iii Icttci-ch.inges .ind the like than any 
Bohol ir m Oro.il HriLiin cithci is oi c.iu s to bo 


SKCTION VIII 

rnrsEjrr coiiI)itio> ami riiosPFcrs of ri^C philotogical ithno- 
OEAl'IlY OP rilE KELIS 

The remarks of the preccedutg Bcctions, and, more ospccioUy 
the last, ^GW that the writer by no means thinks well of 
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the present state of Kelt sc^rol^s^ip In Germany, where the 
rules and cautions invqlyt-d t^o-calli^ laws of the letter- 

changes are the most carci.' the licence of specu- 

lation IS thc/^ildcst Thcio 1 - so 7' ‘thing worse than mereiiad 
TBfinnei? m wiitcis c ilhn„' one “i*'"', ‘'‘'cltomaniacs, and Teu- 
tonomnniacs Tlicic is the fMduicc 6* ccitam opinions having 
taken a vtiy extioino-foim Tlicrc is,'.!!-:!), the still moic decided 
I'viduiLO to one of these two extremes bung iirong One mmt, 
both mail be so 

Wlicthoi the clever manipulation of lettor-rlianges has, 1^ en- 
abling men to go wrong iccording to system, done as muCK harm 
as it IS destined to do, xs doubtful It is pictty certain that it 
has done, almost, all the good of which it is eapxihle Poi all 
useful purposes Piicliard used it, the icsnlts being what we have 
seen It is not, then, fioin this qnartei that any advancement 
of Kelt ethnology is 1o be oxi»cctcd 

^ tn impioved logic, iind a gi' alci solniely of idea, combined 
^\itA a gloat brcxidth ol \icw, 'iVc tn.i leal desiderata, at least, for 
liRe settlement of the moio gi'ncial (picshous 

An iniproied logif, combimd uilh a gieatcr sobriety of lOcsi, 
IB especially needed lor llie srpn itiou ol the two'ciuestions in- 
volved in the tilh .ml couloiils ol the picscnt vvoik All* that is 
legitimately deduced fiom an\ ammiiit whatever of similarity 
between a Lmgn ige spoken oii the Shannon, and a language 
spoken on the Ganges, is a connec tioii between the two The 
nature of tins connection is a htpaiate pioblem If vvritcisi con- 
fuse tlic two, they only shew then ov.n oiic-sidcdncss ol view 

Out of hovci.il alternatives they see but one ' It Dr Piichaid 
had written on the “Western Oiigiii of the Sanskiit Language,” 
Ic.arncd men m Uonib.iy and Calcutta would lut'c .lecuscd him,^ 
oft-h.ind, of an unduo amount of assumption il ight not tho 

Ecdtic hav c origimitcd lu the East ^ Might not both Keltic and 
Sanskrit have been propagated from some intermediate point ^ 
Is not the Indus as t'lr from the Severn, as the Severn fiom the 
Indus All *tlus might have been asked, and that legitimately. 
Mutalis mutandit, all this should bo asked now That certain 
things western upd certain things eastern arc connected is true 
That the origfln of the connection is in Asia u assumption 
The first step towards an advancement, then, In Kelt ethnology 
IB to sepoxate the questions The result may ie what it now 
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la (for this, tbougli I have decu 
to prejudge for othcr3)_(jr 
let the two qucationa bc^m 
An improved logic, coij^b 
IS necessary for the iid 
That nations m.iy beiu^ni^I.*^, 
being allied, has been blioivii 


for myself, I do not pretend 
3 ^otliing different , only 


gieatei aobiicty of idea, 
ifbl tiji' ICelt aiei of hiiiopci 
.indcM'n uUntical nanus, Mitliout 
The infereiuv is that soiiio of Iho 
Keltm and Galatm of antiquity ni ij luivt bton as diftcient lioiii tlie 
Qauls of Gallii, as i inothm Galluuii ot Spam is difleioiit tioni 
a modciTi Ualiiti.in ot Austria Wh it occurs at tlio pro'-ont 
momcnl! in the way ol identity ot name and diHcieuto ot ethno- 
logical charactu niiy hive ocoiucd two thousand ycais ago The 
full bearing of this blioiild be admitted and at ted on 

An improved logic, combined with a gicatcr bicadth ol view, 
should regulate all the conclusions that icst upon a ceitaiii 
amount of siiuilanty between the Keltic, and l.iiiguagea liko 
the Hebrew, Coptic, Albarfiaii, It is not a <iiiostion 
whether there is, or is not,^S'*<!rtai^-^amoiint i>l lebCiiihlaiaL , miiji 
a question as to what th i4 icsenibl iiife implits Does it diiiolo 
any Special affi^ty^ oi, do“s it nuiely dinulc tliosc gmcial 
relation® which all languages bi.ii to enh other ^ In most 
(probably in all) cases, sinulaiiUes ol the knu in (|ius''oi' ,iu 
merely so much evidence to the unity of laiigu igc ni g< neial 
I have spoken of an iiiipiovcd logit , 1 might h.ivc said some- 
thing about an inipiovcment of the spirit and tcmpoi in which 
such a logic should be ajiplKd The hum t ibli s[»uit of paiti/un- 
•hiij, hoivi v( 1 , will! h delights III the contiast bctwicn the Kelt 
anu Auglo-Sasou t*each gloiifud at the cxpencc ot tlio othci, 
‘■'lO’unig to the nationality of the w liter), hcarccly dcseivea 
fpticc in scieutiHC woiks The solf-sxtisli< d Ceiman, the susi ep- 
tible Kelt of the journals oud tlio platforms, maj ho loft to tho 
enjoyment of their own extreme forms ol ecccutiiu ethnology * 

“ .xun lagMiiio di liir, iiiai guard' e passa " 


Het men write uUiut Engkind and "Wales, without dragging in 
the somewhat cquivoc d history of the bucccsscs of the so-called 
Anglo-Saxon race in the old and new worlds 

That these negative rules, if adhered to, will do baore to pro- 
mote Kelt ethnology thau all the letter-changes of tlie great con- 
tinental philologues I firmly believe Ilut something more than 
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DicrO negations is wanted iKrj^hUCCific comparisons most likely 
to Ite productive o:^ lesuU^ ijldica^tcd 

The fact of tlio Kelt H " ".1 fiUca langu.igo of the extreme 
Vest IS one *^‘^^no littlo inifisntrvLfY'tlnnsifiiplifics investigation by 
jnakiTtJr (citam iffiiuties* inpos -fi- ‘if-(,'ond the Ilcbndcs, and 
the coa^t o( (jal\wi\, there is iioUiit,! bull' ilie mjthic Atlantis m 
whirh eitlier affinitii,s, or an ajiproaifrto affinities, can be found 
in dteained of Wliatcvci else the Gaelic may be, it is not of 
Mostirn oiigm 

On the cist, noilh, ind south, thcie aie two language’? wfth 
eihifh its immediate ,,eogia])hicLil contact is iiudeniahlc-^llC 
Basque and the Gciin ni This it \\ is, as the language of Gallia, 
as tlie language of its otiginiil site, .mil, not iis the language of 
any inigratoiy, intinsivc, oi eonqneiing population Simply as 
tlic Gallic ol Gaul, it had a ceitain amount ol Basque or Ibeno 
on its soutluiu, a (citain ainoiiiit ol German on its eastern, 
■'oythoiii, Ol noith-oistcin liontr,i,i 

I As tew, however, ha\( hqltl tka loe Ccim m und Basque lan- 
giiag(si\eio (‘V( i i oiiiennijious, othc'i languages, besidc's those 
two, imisl have lulpcd to foim the oiiginal Keltic frooticr, 
wliK li la> ivilhiii Uie pteseiil kingdom of I’lOdnioiit, Switzorlmd, 
tlm Tjiol, am' the non-Gc'iman dislaict* of the Uiiper Ithinc 
What these evcic is a mattci upon winch inudi pj^cculatiou may 
he expended, and much ditfeionec ot opiilTt^gf jpefilitaiued In- 

deed, one ot the iiuic ])reliinin.iiiC5 is a qucstio^of ^as't range 
and many phases This is the qiioslioC — Whcthci the earliei ex- 
istence of some group of dialcits, now extinct, is, oi is not, 
to be assumed Assume it, and« there is ho end to the com- 
plications and doubts ivhieh m.iy aiisc Assume it, and the 
natuial obscurity of this, and similar question^, increases 
let it be argued that what is cilled the lule of Parsimony 
IS opposed to the assumption Let the doctrine, that causes 
are not.to bo multiplcd unnecessarily, have its full weight 
this cuBC the pioblcm lies within iiairowcr bounds, and somp 
stock already in existence is the fact ivith which we have to 
deal 

The presjjiit^writ^ adheres*' entirely, and without reserve, to 
this latter view , as well on the strength of the facts with which 
he IB supplied d poitenoTi, as on the d prtori rule by which ho 
regulates the argument So 4oing, he sees only two other Ian- 
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gujgcs, which, at the first notice — the Norttiern 

Latin in its oldest fona^ ^ -^'irn Slavonic The fii'st 

may have reached sufficienflv^yil^STie flirection of Gaul to have 
touched some poition , 'uca, or, tice versd, some 

portion of the Keltic c titudicil upon JUily The 

Ligunan, piobably, dfc/thi^* 

The SlaioDit is held by few to huvofbccn in imiurduto 
contact with anj thing Kelt Kcvcilhckss, iin oxeeeiii < j 
at^on^ case can bo made out m f 4 ,\our of the forms ot ^pLocii 
•it present rcpicbcntod by the Czekh i < Hoheniij, iind (he 
S^ of Lusatia, having extended a fiu westward as tlie 
llhiuo It so, the ucstein boundary of the Keltic ot G.ilh.i 
was (jciman on the Uppn, Slavonic on the Lowei, Ithine The 
dnoct affinities of (he Kdt and SHionic hi\i hecii grcMll^ 
oM'loolad Few Sl.ivonic sdiolars knew eilhei \\ cKh or lush, 
1« 1 Kelts cilhti I’olisli or Bolyiniiii, uliiti is, llio iiumbcis ot 
both ho know tithe 1 rnaldi oC tlcininn an high Non 
thJ4), tliiit the attidi III il T5^ins\aiuis notiud iti a jn 
til iptcr have detoirninod tiir' opinion ol h ai ■ o imii towai 
hclu^ th.it the SJaioiiic is one ol tin l.iiigii igi s uitli u liit h flu 
Keltu is connected, ludiiocllj ralhci (nan Uimi'v 

Nowh ncRioof tbobt'liontieis — Jkisquc, Ginn i. , Latin, oi Ski- 
vowlff — imply *nyMuu y high antiipiit}, oi sn\ iiu nhn do lunoiinl 
ot lapNCint^ <ihc{*'mlgiatiou Neither do tlu} point to Ihosi 
\(ry e.iil; times uluii fliij,geogi iphic.d illations ol the dillcioiil 
l.iiiguagcs o( Kinoiie w«i^ iiot.iblj diftiniitliom nliixt they nie 
[ft pjcsint On the contiuj, tliey hilong to (he bi ginning of (lio 
liistonc piiiid — say to the time of Iiilnis C.rsai, oi (inoii 
T ' iiidly and cmvcnieiitlj still , to 'lie higmiiiiig ol the Cliiistiaii 
era They hi long to the stiti ot things as it stood 1 ((00 jcais 
ago 

What. howc\ Cl , it (saj), 1000 jt.irs bclort, tlu (jinnnn 
language lay nine iiil.ind, the Kiltie more to the north, •( he Fin 
of T^jvom.i, Coiirkind aim K.ist Tinssia, moie to (Ik wist and 
south ^ In suili a cisc the noi tlicrniiiost specimens ol the Keltic, 
and the south-wcstei ii Fin, niiij have bei n in contact J do not 
bay that this is the last I onij saj that, injcnsc ili^'in elements 
in the Keltic, oi the Kelt elements m ilvo Fin, he tound to In 
numerous enough to justify the doth we ol a sjicciai affinity, the 
possibility of an ordinary geogmphfeal fonlaci must be boiiu in 
mind Now Fui affinities being ^undanl in Keltic, thr onl\ 

2 ,» 
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question is as to tlicir natiH{!^ “they general or spetial^ 
They may very easily be ^ • 

Tho reasons foi their*^brj.^ ^ t'ire' foreshadowetf' in the t(j- 
marks upon the Kelt tiont7.jE^^^t'C<k.-tmon sense tells us thal;.tbe 
closest affinities of a given likely to lie in l!he 

closest geographic,!] eo.iuu t \\ In fi,slbis^l4 not the omlb) tlppr* 
liaeo gen Cl ally been intrusions .ind (Tisnl.u eincnts of some kind 
That “lull IS often llie case is -well kiiowii At the same time, as 


a gcncial mb', the first compaiisoiis “lionld be made jsrith the 
froiit.igci 1 mgiiages 11 this be iIotk', out result^ * flltlMlgh 
coniTnoii-plaee iii then c’unaetci, Mill, most piobably be ttuer 
If this be done, fewei ''weoieius mil bo made, hut thO^fe few 
will bo ual if ibis b( (loiK, (oiiipai.diM' pliilology wiUj|i4’'^ 
fuwci bi illiaiit points , — the biiebliiess, howcici, such as 
will be that oi the tine ralhii flian llu lalsi di.imond C&ujMii 
» sense, and a i b ar \ u n of llu' 4 pt wt i pic sumptions, are tjie 
parts ot till liw m oilmoloj^y ». 

tK The fioiitagu tongues, Iheii, ifi *^lfe Kellie afia fust demand 
<notiee l)i ibis (licie is no doubt V hethei tbcyTiro exactly 
the tongiK & tliat aio hcic cniirni i.itcd, \n the Jiatin^ Slqvfiui, 
Geriiuin, |}!is(|n( .md b'lii (^), is m opin qiicsUoiMjJL is on^ 
ceilaiu that it is not with these that JJ m inajQii^wir.tfe com> 
p.ui'Or li II , , hitheito, hi en made . Sj.' ' 

That this IS not the diiection m tlm tem^rdk^ncl 

cunciit roin]MUs(iris ha\(' been marie, is ilear wh^ li as 

preceded J'’o niii widii ulio iiis looked Scib oi 

llohuiman, twciil^ liaie (loubled UuiasiUes aboulTt^m^Vi^ 


' Till liilliming liiiiii> 

III till' •iiihii.il uuii'i lals an 

lilts' ( sling , the Ostuili 

bt mg till l^gri 111 lit tin ii 

iMi (tin 


bSlILlSIl 

WJ 1 S1I 

USTIAK 

Sreotid 

til w-iid 


Ihud 

tii-ier/ 

k) t-inei* 

him th 

[Milnai-ifit 

III t-iaW 

biftk 

piini-iiKif 


Sixth 

gwiib lid 

k\lll-«I(' 

Scicnth 

SI ilh-Kit 

t IM \-))iet 

high (1)0 

m(h-ii<f 

n iil.i-wnr 

Nwtft 

11 iw -t td 

ap-yong-Ha^ 

Tenth 

dig-ifif 

jdn^-met 

111 Sinnmaa and Wotiak the forms arc od and uiti Thus =iMit-<H 


('!), .ind Mt-uii (W) On the other hand, honeicr, there is reason toi hclici 
jnjf tliiit .10411 has been lo-.t, wiiic tliS^'’oU.tk for t/itiii isltam’-mn/i 
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«)4 Fhemdan. The Fmfiffin^w'Lr.ve been soticcd incidentally 
Th(>fiasque has been moat neglected, not so mud), 

however, liecaiise it was unkj#]^»Ji^M li'c^iuse it uas supposed to 
dfahd m contrast, rather th^^Voni ui, with any ordmaiy form 
of speech Even the G^^ySIliiiii'iir li i\( l)( mi iiitioduced ns 
BdfbHthioilf requiiing mort i i oulinni} i \iilmieo, so JliuIliI has 
been the tendency to op|\ i.itlin lli m icum ilctlie two leidiiig 
popnlationa of Wcstmii 1 I'l-qje Tin Litii' iv])ii'.)iil o i brnn 
fairly studied m il lii‘u liow little has been done in in i miiKiitly 
p^r<)Blj|ihgtfield ' 

* Tlieii I' no ciioi nilmiit iN e\jtl laiion ihe piileiniis- 
sloti of tlio hill and I! l-•l[lll ooiiip iii'ons is ei'-ilv aLconiitcd lot 
Ae^rJing totheoulinim \i(w-<iil (In i illiil Indn riiiii|u.in 
tliej l"i L,< d In I diliiuiil ilixi'UMi, 111 wlinh 

eieijthiiig niShiii lie i •»] J ii,i>pi.in jnh' iv i-, to In i v- 
1 iiV. I o'l III i| u lion IS iisorlid 
111 mil i) ing nil iiilim I's 
<n iss, and Ihe Jle-iiui ni'* tin win^iln loinriii s ilrm ,li wlu •' 
it eaiiio in rout i( t w ill' Hie 1 'iigii igt m ' ilii n i a tin ivoiirit 
III ^ich a case they <W'> uid la lu ' ui n.i miiii iimli i 
by tlfo til III lie p 1 iili>l< i^ue, a i I'lioii mImiIi tlu 

dnigian^fMhe ^ioologl^tand bot iinst ina^ to <v> 
to illn^^ — tb<vn-l(lf*i^ ot an OHinlant gimip 

iinl 

gn.igcs ot "fti^ (!( Jinan, Siimatiiii, iiid ola" I lotlis, time 
hn'‘''‘^(?L£^^i-ipI,iecuiint nil iiitiiision, anil o in. tii lln tliin 1 iii- 
' illgeS is Ilol />! Till Oimillal pIOMIMI, 111 III..J ISl I 1 

i lined, ii*Iu' tin [iliilologn il .11)1,1 liesx ill li Ihosi siiggistid Iiy 
_tbe gougiapbu il illations, 01 a |iln n nn inni nl istniiie i.iiiiy 
wnll be inesented 'I bis is wli.it 1 oiiiinon st iisi tills 11 (iii\|i((t^ 
Tills is wh it the wide ainleauliil iiniintioii lioin the di'liihii- 
tiiHT of e\i'-liiig hiiign.igos lonliiins , 


1 cijsted nclon i nln 1 ot ’^'ns I nl., 1 en 
to AVliah howi \ 1 1, It t’ ( Ktlln . I 


mil oe 01. nil 

most* ^ ob iblj'', the oim 11 ii.ii it tlu I in 
llasque bofiot the in ii Ls^^ip[iio.ich( s to the Ki Itn , ilti 1 tin 


fllHTJIkN milirBl Ml HKhT HKHlfOHn 









